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Second Paper. | 


N a former paper I gave my experience 
with some of the familiar birds of the 
North. 


ex pel rence 


I will now try to put in words my 
with the of the 
But no pen nor pencil can portray 


familiar birds 
South. 
the wonderful beanty and charming ways 
of these. bright denizens of the Florida 
groves. 

~ he birds of Florida are more numerous 
and more brilliant in plumage than their 
Northern relatives, 

but with all their 

beautiful dress and 

coquettish ways, 

they not win 

me from the earlier, 

love that 

me to the 

more soberly attired 

of the 


can 


deeper 


draws 


songsters 
North. 

My 
are confined to 
birds which  fre- 
quent the grounds 
connected with the 
cottage where I re- 
The 


observations 
the 


side. cottage 
is situated on the 
of the St. 
River, sur- 
with na- 
live and water oaks and the great 
magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora 
form the larger part of the grove. A hedge 
of Spanish-bayonets (Yucca aloifolia) ex 
tends along the front of the cottage. The 
yellow jasmine and other vines cling about 
the piazzas or trail over trees. These nat 
ural advantages, with a little judicious train- 
ing, make the place a favorite resort fo1 
many birds. During six months of the year 
they are sole possessors of the premises, and 
by natural right are more at home than the 
legal proprietors. 

It is very amusing to note the curiosity 
manifested by these feathered denizens upon 
the arrival of the family. They peer down 
upon us from their leafy screens, and chat 


banks 
Johns THE 
rounded 
tive trees: 
flowered 


MOCKING-BIRD, 


ter and warble, or stand out in bold relief 
and fairly enchant us with their songs of 
welcome. 

A fine mocking-bird 


Vimus polyqlottus) is 
king of the grove 


, but his more immediate 
dominion is in close proximity to the house 
Near the hedge of Spanish-bayonets is a 
small cypress completely covered by a na 
tive gray 


vine, forming a pyramid of liv 
This is which he 
mounts, and 


ing green his throne 
where 
he eclipses all the 
songsters of the 
grove with his won 
derful and varied 
music, and at the 
time he can 
overlook the hedge, 
which he 
his exclusive 
erty. 

The fruit of the 
Spanish-bayonet is 


same 


considers 


prop 


about the size of the 
banana, and grows 
in a large cluster at 
the top of the plant 
When fully ripe it is 
soft and sweet, and 
highly relished by 
many The 
cardinal - grosbeak, 
long-billed thrush, and the cat-bird, as well 
as the all fond of the 
fruit, and sometimes attempt to plunder; 
but while this tyrant 
guard, no bird except his mate is 


touch it. 


birds. 


: 
mocking-bird, are 


mocking king is on 


allowed to 


His throne forms a very pretty arbor, where 
he retires at night and during rainy days 
When he is away from home I often step in; 
but he is seldom so far away but that his 
keen eye sees me, and I hear his scolding 
which Il always promptly obey. Noth 
ing will so quickly make a bird familiar as 
to show him that he can drive us; and fol- 
lowing this up with patience and care, he 
will soon confide in us, and learn our voice, 
and manifest delight upon meeting us. This 


note, 
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cousin the cat-bird. 


is specially true of the mocking-bird, and his 


But the mocking-bird 


of East Florida is less confiding than our 


Northern cat-bird, for the very good reason 


that he looks upon man as an enemy who 





TUK SVANISH-BAVONET IN FLOWER, 


robs him of his young; and this shyness or 
distrust upon the part of this glorious bird 
of song is in a large part attributable to 
the rapacity of Northern visitors, who some- 


times pay as high as fifty dollars for a good 
singer. As Jong as this continues we can 
not expect the birds to contide in us with- 
out much care and labor. 

Nearly two weeks, with the greatest cau- 
tion upon my part, were necessary before 
I could approach this mocking king’s do- 
minion without hearing his threatening ery. 
He seemed determined to keep at asafe dis- 
tance until he found he could drive me; then 
he ventured nearer; and now I have gained 
his confidence, sufficiently so that he listens 
to my nonsense. He turns his head in a 
comical manner, first one side and then the 
other, and looks down upon me in a sort of 
patronizing way, as if pitying my poor at- 
tempts at bird language. Then he raises 
limself in a dignitied manner, and pours 
forth such a strain of musie that I am hum- 
bled in his presence, 

This characteristic ruling power of the 
Mod king bird is made available by good ob- 
servers. A Methodist clergyman, residing 
across the river, in the neighborhood of 
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Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, informs m¢ 
a mocking-bird saved his grapes. One 
will do comparatively no damage in a y 
yard; he is a light feeder of fruit, and 

a habit of returning to the same spot. | 
the great cluster of fruit of the Spar 
bayonet he works systematically; he 
not peck the whole cluster indiseriminat: 
but takes one berry at a time, and this 
lasts him several days. So among g 
he has a particular spot when he feeds 
he overlooks and takes care of all w 
his dominion. If these birds are unmol 
ed by man, they will regulate their ow: 
fairs so as to assist him. 


ha 


The clergyman above mentioned had ' 
near neighbor, who, finding a mocking 
eating his grapes, shot him. Lawless 
now reigned among the birds, and the ne 
bor kept on shooting until a Jarge nun 
were slaughtered. The result was, he 
all of his grapes- 

The most familiar bird that frequents t] 
grounds is the great Carolina wren (7 
thorus ludovicianus). This bold and volu 
songster is about six inches in length, « 
siderably larger than the house wren (7 
lodytes adon), and very inquisitive and ego 
tistic withal. He comes into my study wl 
I sit quietly at the table, and asserts 
importance, while he looks me squarely 
the eye, and then coolly proceeds to 
spect the various things in the room. He 
peers behind the pictures on the wall a 
looks in every nook and corner. Evident 
he is thinking of taking up permanent « 
ters in my room, without as much as say 
“ By your leave.” The mate is more tin 
she simply stands in the doorway while hi 
self-complacent lord is making his tour of 
observation. Yet meek and quiet as sli 





THE GREAT CAROLINA WREN, 


seems, she is, in truth, the master-spirit, and 
has her own way at last. 

My study is a small one-roomed cottage 
a few rods distant from the main cottage 
embowered in trees, and in this quiet re 


OUR FAMILIAR 


reat I am visited 
many birds,who 
m curious to 
rn whether it is 
e to tolerate me. 
wrens were 
in 


The 
time 

ng an 

to 
domi- 


study 


upon 
‘hle 

et their 
The 
abandoned 
the 


closed, 


spot 


cause doo 
s often 
d sereens at the 
ndows prevent- 
an entrance 

re Next the 
table wasthought 
nd they com- 
need 
da pile of 


building 


oxes: but a col- 
ored man employ 
the 


je caught one of 


1 about sta 


he builders, and 

vas carrying tit 
. when I resened it. The stable was 
given up for the laundry, where for 
flitted about, looking 
nto every The laundry 
vas finally abandoned for the front piazza 
the most frequented place they could 
No room in the 


was so much used as the piazza. 


several days they 
available nook. 


possibly have chosen, 
ouse 
Easy-chairs were scattered about for the 
use of the family and for chance visitors ; 
i table also stood here for the daily mail, 
where we read and discussed the questions 
of the day. And here this persistent, wide- 
iwake couple chose to erect their domicile. 
They commenced building in a corner on the 
late just under the roof. 

Unlike the house wren, they do not use 
sticks in the construction of their nest, but 
in abundance of the softest material they 
an get. We had brought from the woods a 
juantity of a beautiful fern-like moss which 
ve had stripped from decaying logs, and had 
placed it on the ground beneath one of the 
This moss, so light and spongy, was 
just the thing for the little builders 
so much better than the long gray Tillandsia 
vhich they had been using. They would 
light upon it and chatter over its merits, 
ind both seemed agreed as to its excellent 
qualities as a building material. 

They worked harmoniously together for 
several days, the male stopping every now 


trees, 


ever 


ind then to express his happiness in a loud, 
prolonged strain of music. But the female 
proved very fickle-minded. All at 
vithout any apparent reason, she changed 
her mind with regard to the location of the 
domicile, and chose the other end of the pi 


once, 


BIRDS. 


BPS 
2 


FRUIT OF THE SPANISH-BAYONPRT. 


azza, near where we most frequently sat 


Evidently the male did not like this. She 
had already changed the location several 
times, and he had quietly submitted, but 
he be with her, 
and was determined not to yield to this new 
whim of hers, and she was as fully bent on 
having her way. He continued work where 
they had commenced, and she persistently 
Occasionally 


now seemed to reasoning 


went on in the other corner. 
he prevailed upon her to come and inspect 
his work, and with heads close together 
they would chatter over it. Then he would 
drop down upon the railing of the piazza, 
and throw up his head and express his de- 
light in rapturous song. But it was no use; 
he could not win her back, neither could she 
prevail upon him to assist her in the other 
corner; they would meet upon the ground, 
and chatter over the moss, and then fly 
with it to their respective corners, looking 
askance at one another. 

The female worked very diligently tor 
more than a week, while the male, with less 
to do, devoted half his time to song and 
vain to lure her back. It was 
May when they finished building; and now 


attempts 
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then and there, and no longer 


the male, fairly beaten, yielded gracefully. 
He accompanied her to her cozy nest, and 


ovingly chattered over the pearly treasure 
leposited there; he seemed to forgive her 
isited the 


other nest, and henceforth was a most de- 


voted partner. 
While the little proprietors were away, I 


took occasion to examine their work. I 
fonnd both corners filled in with a large 
quantity of material, and in one side of this 


sbundant mass was the soft symmetrical 





THE COARDINAL-GROSBEAK, 


ro 


est. The egg 
rhe nest that t 


8 were nearly or quite white. 
he male completed was more 
beautiful than the female’s, and how she 
could have refused such cozy quarters is a 
mystery. 

During the winter a number of cardinal- 
grosbeaks (Cardinalis virginianus) were at 
home about the grounds, living harmonious- 
ly together; but toward spring, as early as 
February, they began to manifest a quarrel- 
some disposition, which finally ended in 
Jealousy seemed to be the 
sole cause of the disturbances, for they nev- 


tierce battles. 


er attacked a bird of any other species. 

At last one stands alone, the proud pos- 
sessor of a quiet, soberly attired partner, 
who looks up to him as the hero of many 
hard-won battles. This daring conqueror 
is of striking appearance, a conspicuous 
crest ornaments his head, his plumage ele- 
gant, with a rich vermilion hue, and a fine 
musical performer withal, his loud rolling 
notes even drowning those of the mocking- 
bird. 

They selected a clump of native shrubs 
‘lose to the study, where they have decided 
to rear their family. Although the unob- 
trusive partner attends strictly to her do- 
mestic duties, yet this brilliant hero is ex- 
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cessively jealous; he sees a lurking red-« 
in the stable—his own image retleet 
the window-glass—which he fiercely ass 
but can not conquer. From morning w 
night, with brief intervals, he fights 
imaginary foe. Fearing that he will fa 
victim to bis ungovernable passion, I tr 
tix the windows so he can no longer ser 
image. The windows slide in a groovy: 
push them back; he comes into the ‘ 
and looks around astonished, but only fo; 
few moments, for the glass against the ¢ 
background of boards still proves a good 1 
flector, so his antagonist has only gone 
side, and here the battle is renewed 
frighten ‘him away, but he soon returns 
the enemy must be conquered at all ha 
ards. At last I place boards over one y 
dow and hang a cloth over another. No 
the foe is vanquished! so he tries his po 
ers of song, swells his throat, droops his 
rosy wings, and makes the whole grove r 
sound, as if in defiance of all lurking ene 
mies, or challenging any red-coat to ventur 
within his domain. 

The diminutive ground-dove (Chamepeleia 
passerina) is also an inhabitant of the groy 
This charming species is about six inches ii 
length. The general color is a lustrous stee] 
blue, but the sides of the head and neck ar 
purplish-red color, more brilliant in the 
male; slender lines of black ornament th« 
upper surface of the wings, while the under 
surface is suffused with a bright pink hue 
These little doves are fully as tame as most 
domesticated pigeons. 


Like the cardinal-grosbeak, during winter 
they live together harmoniously in commu 
nities ; 
family relation is assumed, but so quietly do 
they arrange their domestic afiairs that we 
do not know how or when it is accomplish 
ed; we only see that the ranks are thinning 
A pair select a new home, and no longer re 
turn to the old, notwithstanding the bread 
and cracker crumbs with which they have 
been regaled. 

Early in April all are gone but one pair, 
and these are becoming very tame. By the 
middle of April they no longer appear to 
gether—first one and then the other feeds 
about the door. In their domestic affairs 
they seem to maintain the same customs as 
their larger relatives, the male spending full 
half the time on the nest. 

Meek and innocent as they appear, they 
are altogether too cunning for me. I have 
spent hours looking for the nest, but they 
delude and elude me; take me into the most 
dreadful places, and leave me there—a depth 
of depravity that I should not expect in 
such innocent-looking creatures. 

While the doves are feeding, almost inva- 
riably, a long-billed thrush drops down from 
a tree, as if curious to know what they are 
eating; if he comes too close, they raise their 


but toward spring the monogami 




















vings in such a way that the two upper sur- 
ices meet back to back, thus displaying the 
eautiful rosy tinge beneath. I suppose 
sis a defensive 
tude, but I 
ve never seen 
m attack any 
and the 
sh, which is 
er, would 
orn to attack 
bird smaller 

n himself. 
lhe thrush, sat- 
d that they 
not feeding 
any thing 
ich he partic- 
larly relishes, 


ikesS an wceorn 
nd proceeds to 
pound it on the 
ground until it is 
freed from the 
shell, and then 
breaks 1t into dainty bits before swallow- 
[his thrush is a beautiful bird, with fine 
manners, and a good singer, yet he seems to 
be a contirmed bachelor. All winter he has 
been the sole representative of his species, 
uid now, in spring, When all the other deni 
ens of the grove have taken partners, he 
still remains in single blessedness. 

He must be the bird mentioned by Coues, 
in his North American Birds, as the variety 
of the common brown thrush ( Harporhynchus 
longirostris). The locality of this variety is 
riven as occurring in Mexico to the Rio 
Grande, but it answers exactly to the de- 
scription of longirostris. 

During the winter the Florida jay ( Aphelo- 
coma floridana) is a frequenter of the grove; 

is shrill cry is echoed from tree to tree, and 

he goes where he will unmolested, This 
pecies is about the size of our well-known 
blue jay, twelve inches in length, and its 
habits are similar. The general color is 
blue, but it is not crested, and the wings 
are not barred with black, as in the other 
spe cies, 

Notwithstanding the bad reputation of 
the jays, I must confess to a lurking regard 
forthem. Their plumage is beautiful, and 
their droll, comical ways are enough to bring 
a sinile upon the face of the most sedate ob- 
server, 

In the winter the Florida jay was so well 
behaved—feeding upon acorns of the live 
and water oaks—that I began to think that 
he in a measure redeemed the bad reputa- 
tion of his family. The other feathered 
denizens of the grove did not molest him, 
and he in turn seemed peaceably inclined, 
except upon one occasion, when the taunt- 
ing tones of a mocking-bird seemed to irri- 
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tate him. He was answering the cry ofa 
companion from a neighboring tree, when 
the mocking-bird, pert hed on his throne of 





grape-vine, took up the ery in a derisive 


tone. The jay turns and looks upon the 
mocker, who, seeit gy his movement, for a 
few moments is quiet. The jay renews the 
colloquy. The moc king-bird, unable to re 


sist a spirit of mischief, cautiously resumes 
the jeering cry, at first low, not attracting 
the attention of the jay, but soon he be 
comes more bold, and raises the key-note 
To be mocked at and insulted in this way 
is too much for the self-conceited jay to pass 
by without attempting to resent. With a 
sudden wheel he tlies at the derider, who 
eludes him by slipping beneath his throne ; 
the jay peers beneath, then follows, but the 
mocking-bird flits out and alights upon a lit 


tle cypress bending over the river. The jay, 
satisfied that he is gone, comes out and takes 
his position on the throne, and recommences 
his cry. The mimic, not yet quelled, and 
now thoroughly indignant with the usurper 
of his throne, mocks him even louder than 
before. The angry jay again starts after 
hin; he now flies directly out over the riv- 
er. The river at this point is five miles 
across. The jay followed only a short dis- 
tance, returned, and went out of the neigh 
borhood. The mocking-bird made a curve 
in his flight, and was soon back, looking cau- 
tiously around; finally he ventures on the 
hedge of Spanish-bayonets, and from thence 
to his throne. 

In the spring there is a marked change in 
the behavior of the jay ; he no longer comes 
openly and boldly upon the grounds, but 
glides in noiselessly, for he knows the birds 
of other species in a common interest will 
concentrate their forces; and as soon as he 
is discovered, a note of alarm will be sound 
ed, when in flock the troops to the rescue 
They seem to come from all quarters; even 
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the smaller birds—wrens and sparrows him here upon our arrival, and leaye 


help to swell the ranks; and the intruder) here when we depart for the North. | 
makes an inglorious retreat, followed by the | inclined to think this his permanent 


ly indignant guardians of households. | dence; at all events, he objects to 1 
idubon says, “ The cardinal-grosbeak will | disturbed, as if he had been sole mar 
nge him, and beat him off the ground. | too long to yield the ground without a | 

red. thrush, the protest. If n 
mocking - bird, and than one person g 
many others, upon the wharf, 
though inferior leaves with a « 
strength, never al : and clatter ¥ 
low him to approach 


their nests with im 


sound like a wat 
man’s rattle, 

punity ; and the jay, a 4 . usually flies to 
to be even with : ee ya) , terrace, and a 
them, creeps i eo OE upon a small 
lently to it in thei a Ss bending 


absence, and de : : “= SS water, where he 


vours their eggs and 


Over 


overlook and wat 
young whenever he Bs : : ‘ Ay ~~ Sa proceedings. B 


finds an opportunt- 


; does not seem to 
ty. But, as far as ‘ ——— = ain <= afraid of one per 
my observation ex : = = = \ alone: if I go 
tends, he seldom = == Sf the wharf unace 
finds an opportuni = Kc : panied, he flits al 
ty: nests are not oft- before me, alighting 
en left unguarded, i upon the railing, oft 
A pair ot killdee ’ en not more than fit 
plovers Egialites KINGFISHER, teen or twenty fee 
rociferus) are at distant, and faces 
home on the lower terrace adjoining the | about as if to intimidate me, and I quiet 
river. The plumage of this bird is beauti- | drop upon a seat; for really, with his ru 
ful—a soft orange-brown color on the rump | pled crest and fierce-looking black eyes, | 
and upper tail coverts, the head white, with | looks rather formidable, being a foot 
i clearly defined black band across the| more in length. Seeming to be satisti 
crown, and two others encircling the white | that I am under subjection, he goes on wit 
breast. his fishing, in which he is very expert. Mo 
rhese elegant, graceful creatures are not | tionless he eyes the finny tribes beneatl 
very trustful; they will not allow a too| him until one comes within his range t 
close familiarity; I have spent much time | suit his taste, when he dives into the wate: 
in trying to cultivate their acquaintance, | and brings it up, and now beating it upo 
but they keep a measured distance between | the railing until it is quite limp, he swa 
us, seeming to say, “So far, and no farther.” | lowsit. Small fish-scales are scattered alons 
If I remain very quiet, they sometimes glide | the entire length of the railing, where lhe 
along within a few feet of me, with an air} has dressed his fish preparatory to taking 
of sublime indifference, as if I was scarcely | his meals. 
worth a second look. They take their bath Notwithstanding the public wharf is only 
and arrange their toilet with me as specta- | a few rods distant, with the confusion and 
tor: wading out into the river a short dis- | noise consequent upon the landing of steam 
tance, they plash a while in the water, and | ers, and crowds of people so near, yet this 
then return to the terrace, and spread them- | intrepid fisher continues his occupation as 
selves in the sun to dry; when nearly dry, | unconcerned as if alone in the wilderness. 
they arrange their feathers with their stout This species is the only representative of 
beaks. They always announce their arrival | the family in the United States. Although 
and departure from the terrace with the not | itis not classed by ornithologists among the 
unmusical ery of killdee, killdee! dee, dee, | Raptores, yet it has characteristics in com 
dee ! mon with this large order. After a meal it 
The belted kingfisher (Ceryle aleyon) is| ejects from its mouth a large pellet made 
another familiar bird that frequents the| up of the indigestible bones and scales of 
grounds. His name indicates his occupa-| the fish it has swallowed. The pellet seems 
tion, and a very successful fisher he is. His! to be so out of proportion to the size of th 
fishing post is on the railing that runs along | bird that it is something of a marvel how 
the wharf. The wharf extends from the} it manages to eject it, but it does not seem 
grounds about two hundred and fifty feet | to cost it much of an effort; alittle stretching 
into the river. Whether he remains at this | of the neck upward, with the head thrown 
post the entire year I do not know; we find | forward, and the feat is accomplished. 


| | 
heck and 





A SEA-SIDE STORY 


SEA-SIDE STORY 
I.—THE MERMAIDEN. 


jubilant Salis 
ton wreck 
laughters 


ind to di 


to the ft 


heart-b 


sea-gods an 
ished the 
beautiful sons and the daughters 


wean had gathered 


the 


worshipe 


marvel of all and 
rt that had 
rmaiden, laughing 


to an ocean of te: 


IL—THE SEA-SIDE LAKE. 
A lake beside the brim, 
Where intly lilies whitely swim, 


nod amid the whisper 


ocean s 


aim 


Of ripples shimmering cool and 


foams in agony, 


the break 
y can not react 
Nor stir the ery 


one silvery 


ind 


vestal 


vain surge 
lake, 


f 


Stal of its ripples, 


flower awake 


Ls 
KISS 


lives are shored apart, 


cyclones of my heart 
never fling one throbbing billow 
the 


refuges where thou art 


IIL. 


Do you rt 


THE MEETING. 

the night 

Of creseented, star-robed glamour, 
e beaches brin lled with light, 
The foam and the billowy clamor ? 


nember 
Th 
Do you remember the bliss 

So stealthily sought and hidden, 


The clasp, the pressure, the 
Which all the gods had forbidden ? 


.° 
KISS, 


Alas that a love for life 
Must live and die 
That the dearest of 


Must be 
As God is 


Had gladly cherished that woman 
In face of the sea and sky, 
Of earth and of all things human 


Years hence that evening will beam 
Athwart 
And I shall 


That loving was naught but gladness 


without token! 


words, “ My wife,” 


forever unspoken! 
| 


my witness, I 


sadness, 


life’s ocean of 


see it, and dream 


IV.—REMEMBRANCE 

I had thought to see her no 
But I dwell in Thules of 
And she haunteth their 
With her beautiful 


more, 
fancy, 
every short 


necromancy 


In the midnight’s hiddenmost lair, 
In the morning’s vividest portal, 


rHE FAWN 


1 bred 


ired low 


fro 


and 


Like =i 

A bird, f 
Down the 
And drift an 


A very focal 


A white 


Lay sleeping by its s 


sand 


In lilied pools, alert and calm, 
Great bass through lucent cit 
And 
A sha 1owy 
Where tall thin birds 
In sandy f 
And 
With 


cles 


Swain 


farther by a rushy brink 


fawn stole down to drink 


unbalance 


the flood 


stood 


shallows o 
did I beside the 
l str ing 


what river 


bow wel ind well-filled quiver 


I lay quite st ith half-closed eyes 


Lapped in a dream of paradise, 
Until I heard a 
And from the reeds an arrow 


bow cord ring, 


sing 
How quickly brother’s merry shout 
Put 


dream to rout 
his 


had struck ; 


my sweet summel! 


what had been luck, 


his shaft 
half drawn, 
the 


bow 


sire to slay 


my 


fawn 


like 
fish-hawk sere 


Where was it, then? Gone drean 


I only heard the 
And 


Besid 
peside 


my 


am, 


the strong, stripéd bass leap up 


the lily’s floating 


cup 


cool wind go 
with steady 


the 


fact 


felt 
flow ; 


3 my 
birds stand 
rivel 


those thin 
the 


saw 


d on san 


some 


Low peering at 


In the green rushes qu 
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ON THE USK. 


VENUE river Usk traverses from its source is its situation at the base of and surroy 
to its mouth that fair land which the ed by mountains, and shadowed in the ; 
ancient Romans called Siluria, and which, | distance by the russet peak called My; 





with the adjoining kingdom of Demetia, oc- Pen y Fal, about 2000 feet high. 


cupied the domain now known as South A clean, quaint collection of stone ho 

ie Wales. The river has its rise in three springs is Abergavenny, with half a dozen con 

y.. et of a dusky Welsh mountain called the) churches and chapels,and a ruined « 

id Caermarthenshire Van. It is a wild region The map-makers have the effrontery to t: 

He: tr where the river thus begins its journey to | us that Abergavenny is not in Wales, but 

“f : the sea, near the little village of Trecastle; | England—a statement which would be , 

es but the course of the stream, after it passes | proved, one would suppose, by the We 

7h yi under the one-arched stone bridge of the vil name of the town, its Welsh customs, Wels 4 
lage, is through an old and fair country, | history,and Welsh people; but if any obst 

iG which has been for centuries under the cul- | nate person should side with the geogra 
tivating and beautifying handof man. For phers in spite of these, let him be crushed b ? 

something like forty miles from its source it | an invitation to a concert at the Cymre 

‘+ follows an easterly direction, until it reaches | yddion Hall, in Tudor Street, Abergaven: 

ds : the town of Abergavenny, when it bends; It must be a bold spirit which would ea 

+ 
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te USK CASTLE FROM WITHIN,, 
‘Eige southward ; and from this point to its mouth | Cymreigyddion Hall an English place of 
i the beautiful river wanders through a land | entertainment. Although we entered Mon- 
é whose every league is alive with tales of |mouthshire when we crossed the stone 
a knights and “ladyes fayre” throughout two | bridge of thirteen arches which spans the 
a thousand years of time. Usk at Abergavenny, and although Mon- : 
hi ee The special charm of Abergavenny town | mouthshire was numbered among the forty 
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counties of England when Henry VIII. was 
cing, we are certainly still in Wales, by the 
estimony of all our senses, as well as by the 
evidence of history. 

The mere fact that England conquered 
this region a little earlier than the rest does 
not take it out of Wales. 

has been a place of importance since the 
days of the primitive Welsh in the ages be- 
fore Christ, for it commands one of the great 
mountain passes into the land of Arthur and 
Merlin, and it was successively held by the 
Bi Romans, the Saxons, and the 
Normans. You shall find military remains 
of the ancient Britons on the very summits 
hereabout; and on the old Roman maps it 
is seen that here stood the important city 
called Gobannium. Ancient Roman coins, 
bricks, and pottery have from time to time 
been exhumed in the priory meadow and 
in other fields. 


Now Abergaven- 


itons, the 


The Norman occupancy is 
plainly revealed by the ruined castles, one 
of which stands on an eminence overlooking 
the streets of Abergavenny on the south. 
Though only a few crumbling towers re- 
main, there are clear evidences that it 
a fortress of considerable extent. 
Abergavenny, however, is but a fair speci- 
men of a Welsh town in matters of interest 
to the stranger. It would be impossible to 
find in all Wales a community of 5000 in- 
habitants without its rich mine of legend, 
centring around its crumbling ruin, its an- 
cient landing-place, its mystic well, its his- 
toric cave, or something of the sort; and 
in general these relics of antiquity are 
counted by threes and fours in the neigh- 
borhood of every town you visit. If you 
were to be shot out of a catapult—a violent 


was 


ON THE USK. 


AVENNY. 


supposition, certainly—and should drop in 
any inhabited part of Wales, you might ask 
the first person met the castle 
was, with the utmost confidence that 


would immediately point it out to you. 


you where 
he 
He 
might, indeed, ask you which castle, but he 
would be most unlikely to answer that he 
knew of in the neighborhood; the 
worst that would be likely to happen would 
be the offer of a ruined abbey or palace in 
lieu of a castle. 


none 


Leaving Abergavenny, and wending out 
way down the river to the town of Usk, we 
pass unnoticed ruined castles, old-fashioned 
hamlets, ancient churches, and mouldering 
the Dore, near 
Llangattock, with its five eastern chapels 
and Church, 
with its swinging brackets and quaint seulp- 
tures; and 


abbeys: Cistercian abbey 


procession path; Raolstone 


other venerable ruins, 


very names are unrecorded, standing alone 


whose 


and forsaken of all save their clinging para 
sites, the mistletoe and the ivy. 
hardly a rod of this ground which would 
not yield curious and interesting details for 
the pen of the writer, were there no limits 
to the pages of the Magazine. At Llangat- 
tock-juxta-Usk I an old man 
with astonished eyes, who, if I may judge 
from his own account of things, inhabits a 
centre than which none on earth 
fascinating. 

“Not seen Llangattock Church, Sir!” he 
exclaims, in excess of wonder. ‘“ Woy, ’tis 
one the Wales 
The gentry from to see 
Llangattock Church. Not goin’ to stop in 
Llangattock all! ’Deed, Sir, but you 
ought. There is finer farms about Llangat- 


There is 


encounter 


is more 


churches in 


far 


0’ ancientest 


comes about 


at 
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FROM AMERICA!” 
tock—well, you'll go far, beggin’ your par- 
don, Sir, afore you'll see finer farms than 
Park Lettice, Llewyn Cecil, and Bryn Cainge. 
Not been to Llangattock Lingoed! Oh, 
sewerly, that’s strange. Woy, ’tis there the 
school-master o’ Devauden was born. Nev- 


er ’eerd o’ the school-master o’ Devauden 
the the Monmouthshire! Sir 
Thomas Phillips did write his life in a book, 
an’ what’s more, Sir, he did help to bear the 
pall at funeral. Ah, 
must ’a from far parts, Sir, never to 
‘eerd o’ James Davis, the school-master 
from Lunnon, perhaps, Sir? 
And I leave him with 
astonishment 


idol 0’ poor 0’ 


school-master’s you 


ve come 
"ave 
Devauden: 


From 


* 
{merica !” a 
Hew of his fore- 
head, which surely had no need of more. 
Where now stands the pretty and quiet 
town of Usk, once proudly flourished the Ro- 
man city of Burrium. Three ranges of pave- 
underneath the present earth surface 
been found in Usk in the course of cel- 
lar-excavating and well-digging, and in a 
tield near the town there was discovered, in 
1796, a roadway under-ground, some ten feet 
broad, solidly constructed of 
anted edgewise. It is not doubted 
that this was a street of the old Roman city. 
lraces of several ancient camps are found in 
fields about, Ro- 
and others dating to the still earlier 
period when the naked and painted Britons 
occupied the land, nor dreamed of the day 
to make trouble 


wrinkle on 


ment 
have 


and dressed 


stones pl 


the some of them clearly 


man, 


when Cesar should come 
for them. 

In entering this fair village of Usk to-day 
you pass down a pleasant walled and shaded 
the trees on either side grow 
that they to 
shut out the sky overhead, catching glimpses 
leafy lanes, rustic bridges, of 
well-kept country villas upon whose lawns 
blooming British girls are playing croquet, 
or recent fashionable rival, lawn 
Tennis. 

As I walk about in Usk I become impress- 


street, where 


so luxuriantly almost 


seem 


down over 


its more 
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ed with the fact that the place is a fa 
ite with the gentry, 
numerous and beautiful. 


whose residence " 
The walk bi 
me presently to a graceful stone bridgs 
ning the river Usk, which here so bends 
curves that it out of sight 
below, forming almost a complete cirel 
You might search the horizon of this y 
lage 


is above 


on every hand, from your 
servation here on the bridge, without « 
the It there, 
opposite side of the te. on a goodly ( 
nence, and is itself « 
but it 


point ot 


covering castle. is on 


a goodly height 


presence, is so densely overgro 
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th ivy that amidst the green of the tree- 
from a distance 


very badly beaten here by the royal troops 
Up to that time the terrible Welshman had 
had matters pretty much his own way, and 


ps you can not see one 


ne of its grand old crumbling towers and 
And it is a castle among castles, even 
Wales, because In one of its rooms the 
p-backed tyrant Richard ILL. was born. 
He was born in the fifteenth century, and I 
is certain he 
irried Ann Nevil, whose father was lord of 
ergavenny Castle under Henry VI. 
{ sixteenth-century poet thus describes 
1e castle in his day: 


King Henry IV. was very much afraid of him 
Shakspeare made Henry say to Hotspur: 


Vallis. 


**T tell thee x 
He d 1 have met the devil alone, 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy.” 


irst as we 
eve he was born here; it 
the castle few 
days before me were speaking of the Welsh 
English gentleman in 


their company observed that the old fellows, 


Some ladies who visited a 


chieftains, when an 
were cattle-stealers and filibusters, where 
upon one of the ladies, whose nationality 
needs no blush, drew herself up proudly, and 
flashing a fierce look upon him, said, “ Cattle 
They were patriots!’ Yet in 
general the Welsh say that they have no 
feeling whatever on the subject of those old 
fighting times; are proud to consider them 


stle there in Oske doth yet remain, 

been borne; 
a goodly pleasant plaine, 

and towers are all too torne 


A ca 


seat where kings and princes have 
stands full ore 
walls whereof 
With weather's blast, and tyme that weares all out; 


= Girt 
And it hath a fayre prospect about.” stealers, Sir! 


yet 


[his is a very good description of the ruin 
is it still is. The Duke of Beaufort is the 


** OATTLE-STEALERS, 81k!” 


present owner, and is very careful of it, as | selves English, and let past quarrels be for- 

he is of all his old castles, keeping it safely gotten; but in a corner of their hearts—a 

locked up. soft, sentimental corner, where they cherish 
Penetrating to the inner court of the cas- | the sweet words home, mother, and lover 

tle, we find that we stand almost complete- | they have a sanctum sanctorum for the orig 

ly surrounded by green, so wildly luxuriant | inal glories of dear little Wales. 

yrow the velvety leaves of the thick ivy on There was an old chronicler named John 


their rope-like clinging stems. Before us 
stands the great keep-tower, with a stone 
staircase leading from the top of the wall 
into the broken doorway. The irregular 
and wild Owen Glendower repeatedly at- 
tacked this castle in the course of his tem- 
pestuous career, and on one occasion was 


Leland, under Henry VIII, who was chap 
lain and librarian to that monarch, and who 
wrote an itinerary of all this country, pub 
lished in nine stout octave volumes, where- 
in he spoke of “ Uske, a priory of nunnes at 
faire the river-side, a flite shot 
trom the castel. It is a V miles upwarde on 


Uske, on 














es 
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the river from Cairlleon.” By a“ flite shot” 
Leland no doubt meant the distance which 
un arrow would fly if shot from the castle 
walls. Close by the castle stands the priory 
and the ancient church with its ponderous 
square tower. The priory has not been en- 
tirely rebuilt, but restored, and the old arch- 
es opened out; still it has not a very ancient 
look. It is private property, and is the resi- 
dence of a gentleman of means. The chureh 
exhibits the anomaly in ancient church ar- 
chitecture of a tower which faces the east. 
The explanation of this peculiarity is that 
the tower occupied the centre of the strue- 
ture in those old times when monks and 
nuns were tolerated. The western portion, 
which is standing, was the parochial church ; 
the eastern portion, which was on the other 
side of the tower, belonged to the monas- 
tery; but though they were under one roof, 
they were as distinct as if miles had sepa- 
rated them. At the time of the dissolution 
the half that belonged to the monks was 
pulled down. There is an inscription in the 
church, on a brass plate, which is celebrated 
throughout Wales for the amount of bother- 
ation it has afforded antiquaries : 
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Many be they who have racked their brains 
over this puzzler, and fantastical enoug! 
are some of the interpretations which hav: 
been offered. The inscription is doubtless 
Welsh of an ancient and corrupt dialect of 
Gwent, and sings the praises of an illustr 

ous man whose ashes rest beneath. “Noted 
also as an astrologer, Seliff lies in silken 
slumbers here in Usk.” 

The distance from Usk to Caerleon may 
be traversed by rail, but he who likes, as | 
do, to trudge along the hedge-embowered 
roads by thé river-side, will pass throug! 
many a quaint and pleasant village: Lian 
gvibby, with its castle of Trergreg, “com 
munely called Llankibby,” says Leland, 
“bycawse yt is in the paroche of Kibby; 
Llanhenog, whose church was built by Talic 
sin, and in whose “great house” died Su 
Digby Mackworth. You may sup at the 
“ Mackworth Arms” in many a Welsh town, 
for the motto thereof was a right sturdy 
one, and more popular in Wales than “ Ich 
Dien :” “Gwell angau na cywilydd”— Rath 
er death than shame! 

My first view of Caerleon was near the 
close of a beautiful September day. Here 

was a magnificent city, 


Nole clode nr ethrode nar Ilenn adnocade Hawn hade With Palaces, theatres, 


baths, temples, towers, 


nndenn Abarnourbede brennt amle touevaioty hanab and crowded streets, in 


Scliff sunnocir sinn a seadam nske eval kuske 


the days when Adrian 
reigned, and the fierce 


Deke knwmode doctor Upmmen llena loc illawnalene Silures chafed under 
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oke of Roman power. I walked down 


ie leading to the centre of the ¢ ity (for 
it is in name), and stood in its lonely 
an empty thoroughfare where 


ss grows, lined by poor houses of stone: a 


n street 


forsaken of man, a wretched little ham 
of perhaps a thousand people, all told. 
every foot of this ground is saturated 
Here stood the ancient 
ital of Britannia Secunda, the * City of 


i olden history. 
egions ;” and here, half a century afte1 
Romans had taken their last leave of 
sland where they had been masters for 
ly 400 King Arthur and his 
hts of the Round Table held their daz- 
rs court. 


years, 


The blank of the empty street is enliven- 


by footsteps—the slow, uncertain foot- 


of a boy with nothing to do. I accost 
‘Do you know any body who could act as 
suide for me?” 

“Gide, Zur?” 

any body who could show me about 
place ?” 

“Noa, Zur.” 

“Po you know a place hereabont called 
\rthur’s Round Table ?” 
delightful surprise. 

“Yees, Zur.” 

“Come, then; Pll give you a sixpence to 

it to me.” 

“A saxpence !” 

Every reserved force in the boy’s body 
ppears to be called into activity by the pros- 

pect of 


‘yy 
,es 


The answer is a 


such earn- 
He wakes up 
and I 
may say at once that 
I never encountered 


ings. 


as by a jerk; 





a more intelligent 
boy of that low rank 
in life in all my jour- 
neyings 


on toreign 


He piloted me 


soil. 


























ROMAN DOG SOULPTURE, CAERLEON MUSEUM 


‘A SAXPENCE !’ 


about 


like a little hero, and he pointed out 
the lions of Caerleon and commented on 


| them in a way that showed he khew some 


thing about the wonderful history of the 
decayed city where it had been his fate to 
be born. 

On the subject of inns, the boy informed 
me that the Gold Croft was as good as any, 


and would be able to give me a decent sup 
per. 


I should hardly have pinned my hun 
gry faith to the Gold Croft on the strength 
of its appearance. 
house, with low 

any 


It was a poor little stone 
walls, and of life 
about it. I went in, and had 
hardly taken ten steps beyond the threshold 
when I seemed to find myself in the kitchen 
A bare-armed work there, 
who looked up at me in surprise. There 
was no time for apologies, however, and | 
plumped the question of possible supper. 
What would I like, the woman asked. “ Any 
If I would 

wanted bread and 
what? “Can you give me 
She thought so. After some hes 
itation chops were settled upon 


no sign 
where 


woman was at 


thing you have,” I answered. 
tell her what I 
cheese, now, Or 


sone 


chops ?”? 
to be ready 
in an hour; and secure in this promise, I 
beckon to the boy, who has been waiting 
outside, and off we start. 
Around two or three corners—I do not re 
member a village with more corners in it. 
for its size, than Caerleon 
row street. 


and down a nar 
In a small square or open place 
at the foot of a street ambitiously called 
Broadway the boy begins his performance 
of the novel duties of guide by pointing out 
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to me “the muse- 
um, Zur.” The mu- 
seum is exactly like 
a pocket edition of 
the New York Sub- 
lreasury; that is 
to say, a miniature 
Greek temple, than 
which certainly 
nothing could be 
more mcongruous 
in this city, where 
Roman power so 
long held sway, 
nothing more out 
of keeping with 
this village, which 
poverty seems to 
have made its own. 
The museum was 
built here, on the 
spot where its con- 
tents have beendug 
from the ground, by 
a local antiquarian 
society. It must 
not be supposed, 
from the picture I 
give of Caerleon, 
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FRAGMENT OF SAMIAN-WARE, 


that there are not men of wealth here and | columns, friezes, sarcophagi, intaglios, rings 


hereabout. One never loses sight of the 
elegant abodes of well-to-do people in this 
fair land of Wales, even when a poor little 
village occupies the centre of the scene. 
Subsequent acquaintance with the con- 
tents of Caerleon Museum proved them to 
be profoundly interesting. Brass and silver 
coins of Julia Augusta, Vespasian, Antoninus 
Pius, Hadrian, Nerva, Claudius, Constantine, 
Constantinus, Valentian, and 


Salustius ; 
fragments of crosses, lamps, statues, altars, 


FRAGMENT OF ROMAN TILE. 





seals, fibula, vases—all these are in Caer 

leon’s public or private collections. Of some 

of the most interesting I had careful dray 
ings made. The sculpture of a dog attac! 
ing a wild beast was dug up in a cottage 
garden in Caerleon a few years ago, and has 
excited great interest among antiquaries 
and comparative anatomists. The tablet 
was doubtless part of a monument erected 
in commemoration of a valiant dog killed 
in the arena in fight with a lion. Martia 
wrote an epitaph on a dog famed in this 
way, Whose name was Lydia: 

‘* A thunderous boar’s tusk sent me to the shades 
Huge as the dread of the Erymanthian glades 
Though early snatched away, I murmur not: 

No end more glorious could have crowned my lot 

Professor Rolleston, of Oxford, learned ii 
comparative anatomy, contributed to the 
museum an elaborate paper, in which he 
decided that the dog was a Canis molossus 
mastivus, and very like an English mastiff 
of his acquaintance *in Oxford, where if is 
studying at present”—which remark is the 
only joke, I think, included in the contents 
of Caerleon Museum. 

Very grim and impressive are the faces 
on the two antefira for whose excavation 
the world is indebted to Sir Digby Mack 
worth. These were Roman tiles used as 
ornaments on the roof of a temple, wher« 
they were set up, instead of a parapet, at 
regular intervals, being fixed in place by a 
projection behind. These specimens show 
on the back a mark like a reversed U, where 
the projections have been broken off. The 














Bitaiieszit ind 


ON THI 


are ¥ocv Trude and fantastic—one al 
triangular, and the other elliptical. 
whole tile was a triangle in shape, and 
space not occupied by the faces is orna- 
ted by trees and a chariot wheel. 
Great numbers of specimens of the bean- 
il pottery Known as Samian-ware have 
found at Caerleon; the fragment illus 
d was exhumed in digging the founda- 
1 of the Red 
iInn. Itrep- 
esents a gladia- 
attacking a 
The strue- 
( of this 
re 1s ye euliar- 
ose-grained, 
the exterior 
ce polished 
tha beauty ex- 
ing modern 


Ling. Such 


ROMAN LAMP FOUND IN ¢ 


ements are al- 
st always numerous on the sites of the 
| Roman stations in Britain, and indicate 


Nn 


wledge of pottery surpassing the sci- 


ce of the present day. But many schol- 
irs think this ware was brought to Britain 
some foreign shore, and that only the 

ser specimens were of home manufac- 
ire. A large quantity of the 
een dredged up from the sand at the mouth 
the Thames, and its presence there has 


ware has 


n variously accounted for. Some anti- 
iries suppose there was anciently a large 
ittery there, and that the sea has since 
neroached on its site. Others think—and 
is also is the popular notion 

freighted with this ware was wrecked 
ere in old times. 

Another kind of pottery, of which the 
unp found in the church-yard is an illus- 
tration, is of coarse red clay; but the shape 


that a ves- 


f the lamp is extremely graceful. 
lurning to the right by the museum, and 
valking down Broadway a few paces, we 
ire in the open country. At the left of the 
road is the field of Arthur’s Round Table. 
\ well-worn stone stile leads into the field; 
ind on the opposite side of the road I ob- 
serve another like stile, which would indi- 
ate the presence of some feature of interest 
i that field also. 
“Do you see tha’ pool, Zur? 

is that were a bath o’ the Roomans. 


The boy explains: 

They do Say 
There 
always water there, Zur, wet weather or 
lry—always water there. "Tis called the 
Bear-house Field, Zur; an’ they do say the 
nimals did use to be kep’ there, Zur, for the 
Rooman sports.” 

But in the presence of Arthur’s Round 
lable I do not tarry at the field of the de 
funct bears, but hasten to climb the stile at 
he left and enter the field of the immortal 
nights. 

Now if the renowned table of the good 
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King Arthur was really ‘a structure of such 
huge proportions as h is been said, I see ho 
more reason to doubt that here it stood than 
that Arthur lived and feasted his knights, as 
has been related in Sir Thomas Malory’s no- 
ble and joyous book entitled Morte @ Arthur. 
Once admitting the existence of the good 
king, in the full plenitude of heroic story 
which Caxton printed and Tennyson latei 
wrought into 
verse, and all mi 
nor draughts on 
our credulity are 
honored — easily. 
Caerleon was the 
chief 
of Arthur, not 
only according to 


residence 


the testimony of 
such history as 
we have concern 
AERLEON OHUROH-YARD. ing him, but ae- 
cording to Ten 
Here the Poet Laureate laid the 
central scene of his “ Idyls of the King,” in 
which we read that Arthur 


nyson, 


“Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk.” 


Tennyson lived for some time at an inn here 

the Gold Croft, for aught I know—while 
penning the “Idyls of the King,” thus add- 
ing one more to the list of interesting indi- 
viduals who have lived here since the early 
ages. Arthur and Merlin, according to the 
Caxtonian volume, seem to have been con 
stantly going back and forth between the 


two great cities, London and Caerleon. Lon- 
don was the younger city of the two. And, 


by-the-way, London was Caerludd in the 
beginning of its career—after King Ludd. 
The sixth chapter of the first book of Morte 
@ Arthur begins with this sentence: “Then 
the king removed into Wales, and let ery a 
great feast, that it should be holden at Pen- 
tecost, after the incoronation of him at the 
city of Carlion.” In the next chapter is 
the account of a great battle here, in which 
the people had a hand: “ And then the com- 
mons of Carlion arose with clubs and staves, 
And the prophet 
Merlin was continually turning up in Caer- 
leon in all sorts of queer shapes. 


and slew many knights.” 


I approach the edges of the excavation 
or rather graceful depression in the centre 
-full of faith that 
here the Round Table was set up. 


of the green grassy field 
It is an 
oval ring of great size, a little more than 
200 feet along and a little less than 200 feet 
across, and it runs down to a narrow point 
in the centre. Nature did not indulge in 
this pe uliar freak; it is the work of man’s 
hands; but those hands were Roman hands, 
and Arthur found the place for his table all 
ready for occupancy when he came to set it 
up. It was a Roman amphitheatre in the 


days of Agricola and of Adrian. The grass 
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KING 


gTOWws ove! 
the 


seats 


green 
ranks of stone 
which 

about 


are 
the 
arena; from time to 


ranged 


time specimens of 
them have been dug 
from the ground. 
An alabaster statue 
of Diana has also been disinterred here. My 
guide speaks: 
“They do say, Zur, as it’s all stoone hun- 
der ’ere; old Rooman stoone, Zur—yees, Zur. 
An’ theer, down theer in the middle at the 
bottom, Zur, as you see, theer is weer they 
did set up the flag-pole w’en the Queen was 
crowned.” 

“The Queen? Did the Romans 

“Yees, Zur, the Queen; theer they did set 
up the flag-pole w’en Queen Victoria was 
crowned, Zur.” 

Incongruous boy! Queen Victoria, for- 
sooth! twas yesterday that good Queen was 
crowned. But 1837 is as deep in the past 
He had 
at either date; ’twas 
or rather none—to him. 

The darkness is fallen now, and at the 
Gold Croft Inn my supper will be waiting. 
I return to that hostelry and dismiss the 
soy, who knuckles his forehead gratefully 
on finding that my incredible promise of 


3.C. 


to this unlettered boy as 37 
no mortal existence 


ill one 


sixpence is followed by glorious perform- 
I have said that the Gold Croft Inn 
failed to inspire me with confidence at the 
time I entered it to order supper, and my 
estimate of it is not much improved now as 


ance, 


ARTHUR'S ROUND TABLE. 


I re-enter its 
coffee-roon 

have been ‘ 
teet 


morning, an 


Since 


thankful = fi 
chair to sit « 
another el] 
stretch my 
legs across. 
room is lighte 
a single lamp, 
furnished p 
But the resjx 
bility of the 
very positively 
dicated 
prints framed 
the walls, mos 
which 


by 


are ol 
religious ch 
ter—Christ bless 
ing little childr 
and like sub 
and presently 
impression 
strengthened 
the entrance of 
pretty child, 

auburn hair, and a hi 

abounding figure, clad in neat attire, 
puts her hand confidently in mine (on by 

ing invited, for she is shy at first), and t« 

me her age is eleven, and her name is Po! 

Polly entertains me with pleasant pratt 
while the maid is setting the supper table 

She is not Welsh, she says; 


bright eyes, 


she is English 
Her aunt is Welsh; her mother is dead: sh: 
don’t know what her father works at; | 


aunt keeps the inn; her education has not 


been neglected, and she can read quite well 


as she at once proceeds to do by way of ey 
idence on a point so important. She reads 
in a loud, clear voice the titles written un 
der some sketches of Welsh scenery whic} 
I show her, dashing at the hard words with 
out hesitation, and pronouncing them «a¢ 
cording to her lights. “ View on the Husk,’ 
she recites; “Newport Carstle; the Kwah 
at Newport,” this being her dash at the pro 
nunciation of the word quay. 
at Usk, but remembrance of Us} 
Castle. The Round Table she has seen 

oh, frequently; the children often go ther 
to play. 


She was bor 


has no 


The question of the respectability and 
home-like character of the Gold Croft In 
is completely set at rest when the landlady 
enters, bringing the supper with her ow: 
fair hands. She is a buxom person, in het 
forties, dressed in a stiff and rustling black 
bombazine gown (I suspect its having been 
donned in my honor), and her appearance 
would tranquilize the last doubts of a Pres 
byterian minister if he were here to sup in 
stead of me. I fall to upon my supper wit] 
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. cheerful spirit and a prodigious appetite, 
that if it uneatable, it 
lack of 
bound 


ire prove will not 
tol 
t I 


ost toothsome. 


good Christian intentions. 
to the 
Phe chops are done to a 
the 
ie Welsh tenderness and juice, and they 


am contess supper 1s 


and are juicy and tender with 
re supplemented with broiled kidneys and 
The 
hes shine with cleanliness, and the coarse 
of 


ome home-brewed ale serves for potable to 


ily potatoes boiled in their jackets. 


oth knows no speck. A pint whole 
s repast, and I take mine ease in mine 
The 
that 
the room while the gentle 


n with a serene and satisfied spirit. 
idlady frowns at Polly to indicate 


must leave 


man is supping, but I quickly protest that 


little to be 
nt away, and that I wish her to remain; 
the from the 
indlady’s face smile of 


ly is much too nice a girl 


vhereupon frown is chased 


by a broad sunny 
as a darkened 
sudden ray of the 
sun, and Polly stays. The chops disappear. 
‘Now, Polly, if L had a bit of cheese—’ 
Polly tlies with order to the kitchen, 


und quickly comes the landlady, bearing in 


good-natured aequiescence, 


meadow glistens in a 


my 
her fat hands a huge cheese—a whole one, 
from which but one thin segment has been 
eut. With this, bread and butter 
dance are set before me, and if I were twen 


in abun 


tv men, I should have no excuse for rising 
from the table hungry. As to 
the banquet, the landlady sends me a 


a final grace 
great 
honeysuckle, rich with perfume and bright 
vith maiden fairness, and Polly 
button-hole. 
pipe on the mantel-piece—-a 


pins if in 


my There is a clean long clay 
model the 


old Knickerbocker pipe, with stem as long 


ol 
as your arm—and I take it down to exam- 
ine it idly, whereat Polly rushes from the 
a pipeful of 
tobacco wrapped in a bit of newspaper; so 


room, and quick returns with 


I light the long pipe, puff serenely, and call 
for my bill. I fear there 
when the bill is brought, and, by the aid of 
my pocket microscope, I discover its sum 
total; but it seems there is none. It foots 
up one shilling and sixpence. than 
forty cents for chops and kidneys, mealy 


is some mistake 


Less 


potatoes, bread and cheese, a pint of ewrw 
da, a long pipe, and a honeysuckle! 

The landlady retires with her rich nugget 
of satisfaction to regale a select circle in the 
kitchen, and I am left alone with my pipe 
and Polly. The little girl has now relapsed 
into silence, and is working at some pretty 
white tape trimming, which grows inch by 
inch under her stubby fingers; and the pipe 
is a capital thought - breeder, so that my 
reveries wander easily over the strange sto- 
ry of Caerleon’s past. 
700 years ago, when that sturdy old priest 
ly traveller over Wales, and industrious 
chronicler of the glories of Wales, and en- 
thusiastic lauder of the beauties of Wales, 
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I muse on the time, 


R01 
Giraldus Cambrensis, came tramping into 
about its forlorn streets 
I have 
them afterward 
doing And of 

the twelfth century, 700 years after the Ro- 
maus bad quitted Wales forever, he wrote 
that ot 


dors were 


Caerleon, and went 


seeing its lions much as been do- 


ing, and musing on much 


as I am now. Caerleon in 


many vestiges 


to he 


its former splen- 


yet seen—" linmense pal- 


aces, Whose gilded, imitated in 
vrandeur the magnificence of the imperial 
city raised the 
bellished hye 


he says, ** 


roots, 
by Roman princes, and em- 
iutiful Here, 
a prodigious high tower, no- 


with statues.” 
were 
ble baths, remains of temples and theatres, 
parts of which are still standing ; 


where find, both within and without the cir 


you every 


buildings, 
and 


of the walls, subterranean 


aqueducets, and under-ground passages; 


eu 


here the Roman embassadors received audi- 
ence at the court of the great King Arthur, 
and the Archbishop Dubritius ceded his hon- 
Nor was he an 
idle romancer, this old Giraldus, as the vast 
of Roman here found since 
his day ean testify. It can not be long ago 
that the ground rich with them, not 
only the sod but its surface; for 
old people now living in Caerleon well re- 


ors to David of Menevia.” 


numbet relics 
was 
under on 
member the time when it was a very com- 
mon thing to pick up on the road pieces of 
stone with strange letters carved upon them. 
Even within the present century it has been 
the custom for the simple folk of Caerleon to 
quarry for stone in the handiest field, and dig 
up the buried Roman pavements and ruin 
ed structures for building materials. No 
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longer ago than 1866 the vicar of Caerleon, 
in pulling down an old cottage on his vlebe, 


found two large inscribed stones, one of 
which is represented in the 
illustration 


ACC olMpany by 
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INSORIPTION, WITIL NAME OF OONSUL, 


This inscription was recognized as one 
which had been seen in 1801 by an anti- 
quary who was delving here, and which had 
excited deep interest among scholars, but it 
had been lost again; and now here it was 
restored to light once more, after having 
been hidden for nearly seventy years in the 
brick and mortar of a cottage. The infer- 
ence drawn from the half-illegible letters is 
that it was dedicated in the conssiate of 
Maximo I. and Urbano, in the year 234, and 
the stone probably records the inauguration 
of a building. The inscription, as our illus- 
tration shows, has been almost obliterated, 
what with the ravages of time and the 
eoarse uses of Caerleon’s house-builders in 
the present era. 


The 700 years which lie between the pres- 
ent and the time when Giraldus wrote seem 
to shrivel up and disappear in the common 
interest taken by him and by ourselves in 
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old Caerleon. My thoughts keep compa 
with his in going. back another 700 years 
so, to the time in King Arthur's reign w] 
the holy St. David was appointed to th. 
of Caerleon, The good saint was ter 
annoyed by the dissipation and gayety 
the reyal court, and at once removed t 
see to Pembrokeshire, to get his monks 
far as possible from the dangers and tem 1 
tions of the populous city. He cert 
eould have got no further than he we) 
without going into the sea. 
is on the extreme 


Pembrokes] 
southwestern coast « 
Wales, and the existing ruins of St. David 
palace stand on the jumping-off place, th 
very end of the land. 

A little further into the past and we con 
to that year 508 when Arthur was crowne: 
at Caerleon. Al! those were gallant day 
and debonair. Whataseene must that ha 
been when there came clanking through th: 
gates of Caerleon troop after troop of knights 
armed cap-a-pie, on horses gayly caparisoned 
to attend Arthur’s Pentecostal feast! For 
in procession there came “ King Lot of Le 
thian and of Orkney with five hundred 
knights with him,” and “King Urieus ot 
Gore with four hundred knights with him, 
and “ King Nentres of Garloth with seven 
hundred knights with him,” and the glit 
tering cavalcades passed into the city, shak 
ing the ground beneath their horses’ iron 
tread. ‘Also there came to the feast the 
King of Scotland with six hundred knights 
with him, and he was but a young man. 
Also there came to that feast a king that 
was called the King with the Hundred 
Knights, but he and his men was passing 
well beseen at all points. Also there came 
the King of Carados with five hundred 
knights. And King Arthur was glad of 
their coming, for he wend that all the kings 
and knights had come for great love, and 
for to have done him worship at his feast, 
wherefore the king made great joy, and sent 
the kings and knights great presents. But 
the kings would none receive, but rebuked 
the messengers shamefully, and said they 
had no joy to receive no gifts of a beardless 
boy that was come of low blood, and sent 
him word they would have none of his gifts, 
but that they were come to give him gifts 
with hard swords betwixt the neck and the 
shoulders.” And then there was a glorious 
fight indeed! “And Sir Bandwin, Sir Kay, 
and Sir Brastias slew on the right hand and 
on the left hand that it was marvelous; and 
always King Arthur on horseback laid on 
with a sword, and did marvelous deeds ot 
arms.” Would I had been there to see! I 
rise, and going to the window of mine inn, 
look out upon the street, in case any knight 
should by chance be strolling by. No soul 
is stirring; and if there were, I should find 
a great contrast between the ideal Welsh 
knight and the actual one. 














Still into the dim backward and abysm 
f time, to a day when Arthur was unborn; 
vyhen the very stones of old St. Paul’s still 
slept in their unbroken quarries ; when Hen- 
vist and Horsa were yet in the womb of the 


ture; and Caerleon was the brilliant cap- 
tal of Britannia Secunda from the Severn 
estward to the sea, Constantine the Great 


s ruler, and the Romans undisputed pos 
sessors of the island. 
r of old Rome 


Phe luxury and splen 


were here repeated ; the 


ON THE 


USK. 803 
he was led in chains through the Eternal 
( ity, he gazed about on the sple ndors which 
surrounded him, aud his thoughts went back 
‘ Alas!” it 
that a people possessed of such 
at 
humble cottage 


to Caerleon. eried he, * how 


Is 
possible 
magnificence home could 


envy me a 


in Britain ?” 

Such are a few of the records of this pro 
After a brilliant 
history, stret« hing over many centuries ot 
time, the great city 


foundly interesting spot. 


vanished from the face 





THI 


IDFAI 


theatres were crowded at night with brill 
, int throngs; dinners, balls, and routs sue- 
. ceeded each other in unending succession; 
by day the fashionable drive was over yon 
der bridge and through the suburb whieh 
the villagers still call Ultra Pontem, out on 
the road named Julia Strata. The magniti- 
cence of Rome was at its height, and its de- 
cline in the near future, but peace reigned 
throughout Britain, and Caerleon shared 
the luxurious hush of the lull preceding 
the storm of battles which soon shook the 

world. 
One more step backward, to the day when 
the Roman was a stranger looking with ecu- 
There was one brave 
soldier who opposed the advance of the Ro- 
This 
Caractacus, king of the fierce Silures, who 
held at Caerleon. London 
not yet founded, but Caerleon was the seat 
of a king. -It was not a splendid place, I 
fancy: Caractacus was not a wealthy mon 
arch, but he hero the 
world has seen from the days of Joshua and 


rious eyes on Britain. 


nan conquerors step by step. was 


his court was 


was as brave a as 
\gamemnon to those of Havelock and Grant. 
With his handful of the warriors of South 
Wales this determined patriot continued for 
nine years to harass and oppose the Ro- 
man armies. He was captured at last only 
through the treachery of his wife’s mothe 

the first victim of a mother-in-law, so fai 
as we have any record in history. Caracta- 


cus was sent in triumph to Rome; and as 
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of the earth, leaving the traces of its formen 
grandeur buried in profusion beneath the 
soil, Precisely when Caerleon began to fall 
into final decay is unknown, but probably it 
was soon after King Morgan removed the 
royal court to Cardiff. 

The present name of the city is supposed 
to come from caer, the ancient British word 
for a fortified camp or city, and leon, a cor- 
Why 


have grown so great, and Caerleon shrunk 


ruption of legionum. London should 


so small, is a matter not altogether lack- 


ing in the of 
was once the larger city of the two. 


Caerleon 
At 
zenith it is judged to have covered a tract 


element mystery. 


its 


of country nine miles in circumference; and 
though the present village is situated some 
from the Bristol Channel, it is 
not further off from navigable waters than 
Indeed, 


the Usk is navigable for barges and “sueh 


tive miles 


Apsley House is from the Thames, 


small deer’ even far above here, to a place 
called Tredunnock. 
years hence, Chicago should be a grand me 
tropolis of three million inhabitants and 
New York a village of a few hundred pov 
erty-stricken people, it would hardly be more 
strange and wonderful than the contrasting 
fortunes which have befallen 
Caerleon. 


If, some two thousand 


London and 


Out of Caerleon’s decay rose New port, the 
fine sea-port town on the Usk near where it 
mingles its waters with those of the Bristol 


Channel. It was an easy and a pleasant 








; 
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walk from Caerleon to Newport, between 
the hedge-rows of a smooth road. We pass 
on the way St. Julian’s, where resided the 
handsomest man in Britain in Queen Eliz 
abeth’s time it least the man, Lord Hei 
bert, of Cherbury, who bore that most un 
desirable distinction. From the hill there 
is a charming view of Newport, and of the 
Usk as it winds about, making a consider 
able detour to the right as it nears the 
town, for no purpose whatever but to pass 


two miles of docks, wharves, and jetties in 
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the growth of the town in commercial] 
portance during the past forty years 
been rapid—in the British manner—w] 
is but a slow manner from an Ameri 
point of view. Its trade is chiefly with i 
and coal, but within a year or two it has 
gun to open up a grain-import trad: 
New York, a few American ships having « 
charged their cargoes of grain here 

We have a Newport in America whicl 
thought to be rather an oldish town | 
this Newport has chronicles covering a thi 





NEWPORT CASTLE, 


good set shape. It is seen that Newport is 
a town.set upon a hill, down whose steep 
sides and over the plain surrounding which 
the town has spread to goodly proportions. 
Che tower which crowns the hill is that of 
the antique church of St. Woollos, and the 
dark pile of masonry at the river’s edge, be- 
tween two bridges, is what remains of New- 
port Castle. 

Newport is the most important of the 
Welsh sea-ports after Cardiff, of which Unit- 
ed States consulate it is a dependency. Its 
population is in the neighborhood of 40,000, 
and it is to Monmouthshire what Cardiff is 
to Glamorganshire—an outlet for the min- 
eral wealth of the mountains. It has exten- 
sive docks, where steamers of the largest size 
can ride, rhe river Usk itself affords good 
wharfage for sea-going vessels of the second 


class. There are ample railroad facilities for 
communication with Milford Haven, Lon- | 


don, and the Welsh mountain regions; and 


sand years. In 918 Edelfred and the Prince 
of Glamorgan fought a hard battle here, 
and Newport must even then have been a 
fortified town. The Welsh name is Cas 
newydd, or New Castle, from the fortress 
whose wretched and grimy ruin now stands 
in melancholy dejection on the right bank 
of the Usk in the heart of the town. 

Of all the old castles in Wales, perhaps 
this is the most mournful to leok upon, so 
fallen is it from its grand estate. A ruined 
castle is seldom debased to such plebeian 
uses as those which have befallen Newport. 
It is now occupied by certain brewers and 
other unknightly varlets; but there was a 
day when this pile was the home of kings; 
and where now ferments the democratic ale 
and rings the rattle of barrels being hooped, 
once flowed the ruddy wine from silvern 
flagons and echoed the laugh and song of 
revelry. The castle was built by the Welsh 
king Robert Fitzroy, in 1130, to protect his 

















iomains and to guard the passage of the 
er, Which was and is here fordable at low 
de, and after passing through the hands 
it came at last to the 
When this duke was 
was 


f several successors, 
luke of Buckingham. 
the Henry 

and when Cromwell’s army came it 
the fate of all the halls to 
the old his re 


vecuted estate seized by 
Vill 
net 


hich 


baronial 
paid 


a 
castle -hate1 
spects. 
lhe Usk, however limpid its stream in the 
ls of Brecon, is here extremely muddy and 
ovely. As I stand upon the bridge the 
le is out, and along the shores on eithe 
de the largest ships lie high and dry on 
top of the mud, the retreated waters 
a shallow and tri 
The tides at Newport are a 


ome distance below in 
y channel. 
singular institution, it may be said, as 
all the Welsh rivers 
Bristol Channel 
hard to 
the one begins and the other ends. 


ind fall of these 


ery 
believe, in 
the 
it 


7 
ey are, i 
vhich 


river 


empty imnto ol 


the Severn is say where 
The rise 


tides affect the water in the 


Usk amazingly; at the spring-tides especial- 
ly the Channel waters rush up the Usk and 
raise its level as high as forty feet on the 
Newport banks. It is a useful river, though 
not a lovely one at this point; but we know, 
and have seen in the back country, that it 
flows through a scene of great beauty. Here 
under the bridge the tide has fallen so low 
now that you may walk across its bed by 
the ancient ford on the thinly covered stones 
in the midst of the channel, over which the 
water is running swiftly seaward. 
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r. WOOLLOS ¢ 


ROD 


Down the river, all along the way to the 


sea, ships are lying in the yellow mud on 
shore, alongside the jetties to which they 
floated easily a few hours ago; and the view 
is continued, far in the distance, of colliers 
and other eratt so mud-anchored. 

High on the Hill stands 
the ancient church of St. Woollos. Its pon 
built Henry Ill. as a 
special tribute of esteem to the inhabitants 


of Newport, whom he further honored by 


summit of Stow 


derous tower was by 


niche on 
Welsh 


was a son of 


placing his statue high up in a 
front W oollos—ealled 
Gwuilliw, in Latin Gunleus a 
Demetian king in South Wales, who, as he 
grew old, became convinced that all 
and the world, led a 
solitary life, his daily bill of fare restricted 


its st. 


was 


Vanity, retiring trom 


carefully to water and barley bread, ‘on 
which he usually strewed ashes.” He died 
toward the close of the fifth century, 800 
years before this church was built. It is a 


queer - looking chureh, as the illustration 


plainly shows. Seen from the street, near 





HUROH, 


its rear, it seems to be three separate edi- 
tices, with a little box of a campanile at- 
tached to the further But passing 
around into the church-yard in front of the 
tower, its aspect changes, and the church 
now seems just a ponderous square tower, 
with some trifling peaked roofs behind it. 
These roofs cover successively the chapel, 
the nave, and the chancel, the whole con- 
stituting a single edifice of extraordinary 
length. Stone faces stare at you from all 
points of the structure ; they look out from 


one, 
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under the narrow eaves; they peer from the 
pendants of the window arches; and here 
and there jutting gargoyles look down on 
the old graves which surround the church. 
Some of the tombstones are sunk almost out 
of sight in the sward. 

High up on the front of the tower stands 
in the sun the statue of Henry IIL, with his 
head broken off—a ghastly object. The 
effigy was thus beheaded by the rough sol 
dliers of Cromwell after they had taken New- 
port ¢ astle. 

The view from this summit is magnifi 
cent. In the far distance loom the hills of 
Somersetshire, across the blue waters of the 
Bristol Channel, which here is supposed to 


merge into the Severn, though the point of 
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thoroughfare is nearly as long and quit 
straight, and is called Dock Street: her 
the Newport office of the American co) 
for Wales, whose Newport agent is a 

exceptional character. [tis common enon 
for American citizens to come out of Wal 
but for a British subject to come out of Ne 
England is rare indeed. Our consular ag 
at Newport is a Massachusetts boy wi) 
came over here many years ago, settled 
Newport, acquired wealth, became an ado 
ed Englishman, and was finally elect 
mayor of the town. He has continued 
discharge the duties of the American cons 
lar agency in Newport for thirty years, ea 
successive consul who has arrived at Ca 
diff re-appointing him without hesitatior 





DOWN THE RIVER AT LOW TIDE. 


junction is one which can be discerned by 
no eye but the map-maker’s. 

The moral tone of Newport is like that 
of all the towns of South Wales. There are 
thirty-three churches and Dissenting chap- 
els, in several of which the Welsh language 
is employed. 

The streets in the older portion of New- 
port wind and twist in quaint fashion, are 
narrow and picturesque, and have still more 
narrow and picturesque lanes and alleys 
running out of them into mysterious back 
regions; but in the newer quarters the 
streets cross each other at right angles. 
The principal thoroughfare is Commercial 
Street, which runs in a straight line for 
more than a mile, from the foot of Stow Hill 
right down to Pillgwenlly Dock—a fact of 
which the Newporters are very proud, for 
such a long street is rare enough in Wales, 
and indeed in Britain. The chief business 


and he will most probably die with this bit 
of American harness on his Anglicized back. 

The American flag is greatly respected 
in Wales—perhaps I should say it is popu 
lar. It is often seen flying in towns where 
there is no American consular ageney, when 
there is a fair in the town or other festival 
which calls for a display of bunting. In one 
town, which was not a sea-port, as 1 was 
trudging through the principal street I saw 
the bright banner floating from a blue flag- 
staff over a shop door in a hugeness of di- 
mensions and a vividness of color which af- 
forded me the greatest satisfaction. In 
some countries, notably France, chauvinisme, 
or ultra-patriotism, is spoken of with con- 
tempt, and it is considered womanish to 
take pride and pleasure in the sight of one’s 
national emblem. In this cynicism I am 
unable to share; and I was pleased to see 
the Stars and Stripes in this unexpected 


seaiceisiees aS 

















iarter, and hurried to the spot, looking 
; rward with satisfaction to forming the ac- 
A girl 
iat social and intellectual calibre clear- 
indicated in the British Isles by the 
“a young person,” was in the shop, 


iaintanee of a brother American. 


tt 


vlan ise 
hich proved to bea photographer's recep 
tion-room, and of her I inquired why the 
She looked up at it 
th a glance of surprise, as though she had 


lag was displayed. 


not considered the subject before, and an- 
swered, “Oh, Mr. ’Opkius is h’ American !” 
Opkins! Now who of all the respecta- 
e, even celebrated, Hopkinses of our coun- 
ry could this stray Hopkins be?) “ Will 
ou please tell Mr. Hopkins,” I to the 
“that a from 


wishes to see She disap- 


said 
gentleman 


him ?” 


young 
(meriea 
peared, with a glance at 


person, 
her back hair in 
the mirror as she passed it; and while I 

is still deep in reverie concerning Hop 
Jer 
sey, now burying his grandfather in Mich 


kins—now assisting at his birth in New 
gan, and finally marrying bis uncle to one 
of my cousins in New York—the subject of 
walked in. And this Mr. 
No wonder the young person 
dropped his H. He was a most unmistaka- 
Englishman. ‘“ May I inquire,” I said, 
why you fly the American 


my dream was 


' 
Opkins! 


ble 


( ourteously oe 


flag ?” 

“ Oh—ah,” he answered, somewhat nerv- 
ously. “I—I ’ave bean in America, you 
know.” I am able to corroborate Haw- 


thorne’s theory that the word “ been” is the 
touch-stone to the British 
Englishman ever makes the word “ been” 
with “sin,” and Americans 
always do, and when they do not, they make 
t rhyme to “pen,” as Whittier does in “ Maud 
Muller.” 

“Oh, you have been in America,” I said. 
“Tn what part of America?” 


nationality; no 


rhyme almost 


* Oh—ah,” he exclaimed again, seeming- 
ly ill at ease under my cross-questioning 


“Tye bean in 

Montreal—anc 

in Quebec.” 
‘But 







why, 
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MR. OPKINS 


then, do vou fly the and Stripes ?” 


Stars 


This conundrum appeared to go beyond 


his depth, and as he looked around some- 
what uneasily on some customers who had 
now dropped in and were listening to the 
conversation with all their ears, I did not 
it. But 
English honesty in a photographer to seek 
custom in Wales by flying the American flag 
and calling himself (as Mr. ’Opkins further 
did) an * American artist,” it was at 
tribute to the high reputation of our crafts- 
men of the camera, and was, no doubt, money 
in his pocket. 

A story is told of Lord Hereford that he 
one day said to a foreign friend: “I have a 


whether it was altogether 


press 


least a 


mansion in Wales which I have never seen, 
but which I Every 
day dinner for twelve is served there, and 
the carriage drawn up at fhe door in case I 
The butler eats the dinner. 
Go thither and make yourself at home as 
Wales is full of homes of 


am told is very fine. 


should arrive. 


long as vou like.” 


HILL. 
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the grandeur indicated in this anecdote—not 
castles, simply mansions, but almost equal to 
castles In capacity of entertainment, One 
such is near Newport, the home of Lord 
Tredeg great plain house, old-fash 


ioned, and rather commonplace of aspect 


ar: a 


in this land of picturesque structures, but 


magnificent in dimensions, solid, unorna 
uted, but roomy enough for a regiment 
One apartment is forty-two 


long by twenty-seven wide, and is tloo1 


hit 
of infantry. 
leet 
ed the wood of a sin 
vle oak-tree felled in the park. It is called 
the The house is crowded with 
pictures and marbles, many of them by the 
first masters, and including family portraits 
reaching back through 
rhe 


sritain, tracing its pedigree in an unbroken 


and wainscoted from 


Oak Room. 


many centuries. 


family is, indeed, one of the oldest in 


to Welsh kings, who were a 
the oldest Anglo-Saxon 
monarchies had aname in history. The most 


power on 
before 


is island 


modest of the genealogists begin this family 


TREDEGAR 


with Caractacus, who was King of the Silures 
in the year of our Lord 50. In the light of his 
pedigree, the house in which Lord Tredegar 
resides seems a‘modern structure. It was 
built in the seventeenth century, and in the 
troublous time when Cromwell was break- 
ing things, the ill-fated Charles II. 
shelter and protection under this 
chimneyed roof. 


found 
many- 


The grounds in which this house stands, 
though private property, form a park of 
great extent. I do not know the number 
of acres it ineludes, but I should say there 
are nearly as many as in our Central Park 
in New York. A stroll in Tredegar Park isa 
privilege and a pleasure to be long remem- 
bered by the visitor. Long aisles of huge 
chestnuts and oaks border graveled walks 
stretching into dim perspectives, and lift 
their luxuriant pyramids of foliage in the 
still, sweet air. Some of the oaks are of 
enormous size, and are centuries old, recall- 
ing Dryden’s lines on the oak-tree’s life : 


ILOUSE, 


“Three centuries he grows, and three he st 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays 
Broad meadows and pasture lands are wit 
in the park, so lawn-like in appeara 
that it would seem they must be com) 
and brushed daily. Deep tangled woods a 
seen, Where the rich undergrowth looks i: 
penetrable; other groves where the tre 
stand on velvet sward in regular array | 
Tuscan columns. 
shine in the 
with sweet smells, 


Beds of fragrance 
and load the 
Tame creatures aboun 


bloom sun 
Rabbits nibble the green grass in small fi 
of our presence, or, being frightened, sei 
off like the wind for a little distance, a 
fall quietly to nibbling again. Groups otf 
beautiful deer lift high their heads at sou 
of our footsteps, and gaze at us with the 
speaking eyes, ready to fly at a sign. 0 
the of a tranquil lake before 
house swim white-necked swans, and duc 
of rare and costly breeds. 
-of Wales, at 


bosom 


The aristocra 


least—does not live for it 


NEWPORT, 


self; its legitimate business is to promot: 
the best interests of its neighborhood. Lord 
Tredegar fully illustrates this ; the benefa 
tions of the family greet you wherever you 
go in Newport. Visit the National Train 
ing School—the father of the late Lord Tred 
egar founded it; the workhouse—the same 
gentleman gave the land it stands on; the 
cattle market—its existence is due to Lord 
Tredegar; the House of Refuge—the lands 
which maintain it belong to the baronial es- 
tate of Tredegar; the great Alexandra Dock 
the site it occupies is Lord Tredegar’s; 
Lady Tredegar cut the first sod, in the pres- 
ence of cheering crowds, when it was com 
menced. An aristocratic house like this is 


looked upon as a blessing in the most prac- 
tical way, and it almost always is so, for the 
aristocrat who fails in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by his patent of 
nobility exposes himself to most unpleasant 


consequences. Nowhere is it 


here that noblesse oblige. 


truer than 





AW ir, 
Wah, Wy, 
j vei Bi ’ 1), 


iW 


ISRAFIL. 


One hour from thy sad dominion free, 


ISRaFIL ! Tell me the mystery of thy woe, 


Stay thy sickle on vale and hill. The legend I only have heard in dreams, 
e from the woods whose gorgeous leaves Over mv heart shall flow 
Pale and wither beneath thy tread In fuller measures the solemn strain, 


Come from binding among thy sheaves Up from depths of tears and pain 


Lon 


Dearer blossoms of beauty dead, Rising to patience—rising again 
Of grandeur and of worth To a pean of triumph. 


Wrested away from earth Hush! be still! 
Bend thy sorrowful eyes on me, Whence this odor of amaranth wreaths ? 


Angel of death! and while nature breathes Whence these faint and star-like beams 
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make no sound ? The hush of evening, for the nig 


Comes slowly o’er young Eden’s ski s, 
Reluctant to conceal from sight 
with a sudden, rapturous bound, One blossom’s radiant dyes 


the ange ng A thousand birds amid the shade 


Thou ¢ ri To sleep their shining plumage fold: 


A thousand flowers that cam not fade 
Perfume afresh their leaves of gold 
Far off, rising stars illume 

The gentle yet half fearful gloom 
Which folds in deeper shade yon mnyrtic 
There, lost in slumbers pure and deep 
Wrapt in the stillness of the hour, 
Unconscious vet of tempter’s power, 


The first-born, guiltless mortals sleep. 


IIL. 
Lo! down the airy waste 
Four shining angels haste. 
Their eager wings make music as they cor 
Flashing along the night, 
All redolent of light, 
As if the splendors of their upper home 
Reflected still, ilumed their earthward flight 
On, swiftly on, past star by star, 
Leaving a path of glory far 
Behind their luminous wings, at last 
The measureless expanse is past, 
And at their feet in beauty lies 
The new-made earthly Paradise. 
As when from envious shadow breaks 
Sweet Hesperus and walks the aisles 
Of heaven’s blue temple, nature smiles 
And added grace and beauty takes, 
So Eden, conscious in its dreams 
Of a diviner atmosphere, 
Breathes richer fragrance far and near, 
And in the angelic presence beams. 

avs 
A moment stay their steps, to view 
Charms to angel vision new: 
Roses burdened with the dew 
By the tender night distilled ; 
Birds whose last good-night is trilled, 
Sleeping on the tremulous bough ; 
Fountains white in moon-lit glow— 
But a moment; for the night 
Deepens, and without the gate 
Evil spirits hide and wait. 
Each bright angel seeks his post, 
Armed, and mightier than a host 
Of the envious, guileful band 
That in outer darkness stand. 
Northward, southward, westward go, 
One by one, the heavenly guard, 


Clothed about with garments white 
et ee a: That diffuse a silvery glow, 
FOUR SHINING ANGELS HASTE. P - es 
Searing each a sword of light 

Yet in all mv being lingers With celestial jewels starred. 


A breath celestial. a voiceless tone. Last, with lingering steps that seem 


I shall not utter my song alone, 
Israfil 


IT. 
On Paradise 


A softer hue of glory lies, 


Loath to seek his nightly stand 
On the utmost eastern hill, 
Youngest of the angel band, 
Lovelier than a poet’s dream, 
Comes the angel Israfil! 





ISRAFIL. 


Y. 
quicker is his noiseless tread, 
sjivery 
floats he in 
scenes of 
eyes of liquid azure, 
eautiful 


wings ¢ Xpanding 
the ail 


enchantment 


spread, 
with deep 
new meet 
touched with fir 


than can 


be sung or tol 
ath the aureole of 


sott 


his 
fond 


locks of 
restlessness, a desire 


¢ beauty with a love 


“* FOR THE NIGHT DEEPENS, AND WITHOUT 
Too passionate for one of angel birth, 

Even at this hour he pants to rove 

Amid the green bowers of the fragrant earth, 
lo hear once more the nightingale’s refrain, 
‘o touch the humid, sleeping rose again ; 

But most of all to see 

rhe latest miracle of Deity, 

rhe 
Of loveliness they searcely yet conceive 
As real, substantial, true: 

The 
The 


revelation, unto angels new, 


first of human womanhood, 
breathing the 
good, 


form, spirit pure and 


The 


garden’s 


Eve. 


royal flower, the new-created 


Vi. 


ulsive soul be 


ring 


walt 


the haunted 


rate, 


even now, bv evil sense aware 
untried and hasty mood, 


serpent 
Whispers 
Of 


with envious hate 


angelhood, 
her, the won 


THE GATE EVIL SPIRITS HIDE AND WAIT.” 
Whom but to look 
A rapture and an ecstasy. 

O Israfil! 

Keep thou thy watch upon the star-lit hill: 
Until the morning wait 

Then, the summons from on high 
Recalls thy comrades to the sky, 


sne 


upon would be 


when 


shall come forth, and with sweet conver 


rse 


The 


Stay 


parting and the coming angel host. 
thy impetuous feet 

One 
And 


The 


moment now absented from thy post, 
all 


serpent 


is lost. 


watches well: thou shalt return 


too late. 
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VIL 


motionless repose. 


casts his restless eyes, 


ink how long the night will last. 


ides slowly, slowly, down the 


foes : 


ien s 4 


have vanished Ky 


spirit can be lurking near 


id, no breath, meets his attentive ear. 


, so deep the silence grows, 


SERPENT KING WITIL ENVIOUS ILATE 


ISPERS, TO TEMPT THY ANGELHOOD,” 


May he 
If not 
Only 


not wander at his wayward will, 

too distant hill ? 

a few light steps will bring him near 
The bower of which the angels oft have told 
There in the moonlight clear 


nt tarrving, he 


from the sentinel 


may behold, 
may believe 


nly he has learned how beautiful is Eve 


VIII. 
As now 
The bower 
The dew y his rapid wing 
From hanging boughs falls on his cheeks. 


willful 


where she 


with steps he se¢ ks 
is slumbering, 


brushed 


skies 


His 


The straying rose, a wildwood vine 


feet are trampling in their haste 
Whose flowers the mossy pathway graced 
He starts when in the bright moonshin 
A bird, awakened, trills a note, 


Then sleeps, the song. still rippling fror 


throat. 


sut soon he trembles, listens, doubts no 
All else forgotten, he is bending o’er 
The violet bed 


Earth’s fairest be ing sleeps, unconscious of 


amid whose blest perfum 


doom. 
i* 

She sleeps—she dreams ; 
For now a smile hovers with tender gra 
About her lips. The beauty of her face 
A breathing wonder to the angel seems, 
Her dark eyelashes rest 
Motionless on the warm flush of her che: 
Her lips part softly, as if she would speal 
But had in dream-land lost the word she 

would seek ; 
One hand is lightly clasped about a rose 
Which fully open blows, 
Too blest to share its sister flowers’ 
And, veiling her white breast, 
Falls wave on wave of lustrous golden hai 


repost 


glow 


Like one enchanted, in the moonlight 
The angel lingers still, and murmurs low, 
“Daughter of earth—how fair !” 

» & 
“Tsrafil ! Israfil !” 
The ery rings through the startled night 
The angels speed in sudden fright 
Toward the unprotected gate 
On wings of fear flies Israfil— 
Alas! he flies too late. 
His brother angels, flashing by, 
Already with pure sense perceive 
An evil lurking nigh. 
A change comes o’er the moon-lit sky: 
The wind begins to sigh and grieve ; 
The garden feels a sudden chill, 
The breath of coming fate. 
“Where hast thou strayed, O Israfil ? 
The serpent’s taint is on the air; 
The son of darkness, once as fair 
And frail as thon, is come !’ 
He hides his face in his despair, 
And stands before them dumb. 

XI. 
All night the angels to and fro 
Seek for the messenger of 
He, subtle, silent, still eludes 
In densest solitudes 


woe, 


Their search. 
Evades the lustre that is shed 

From their celestial tread. 

At morn, recalled, they seek the skies 
But Israfil, with drooping wings, 

No longer heavenward can arise, 

To earth unwilling clings. 

Through all that fateful day, hour after 
With deepest sorrow thrilled, 

He stands invisible, apart— 


hour, 





Nog 


ISRAFIL. 


me NAS 
4 Vie 


Wea & 
PCA: 


S STILL, AND 


aN 


M 


s evil warring with the human heart, 


doom fulfilled. 


XII. 
» Lord appears 


n bioom, 


evening cool the 
tree 


ind 


the forbidden with broke 
garden desolate lost in gloom, 
The mortals hiding from His searching gaze 
Israfil, speechless, hears 

heir fate pronounced, sees their repentant tears, 
And dread shadow hanging o’er thei 


death’s 
days 
on him the rays 


Vision fall; the word 


And now 
the Eternal 
his own doom is heard: 


Of 
Of 
Since death by thee is come unto the earth, 
Be thou its Thy name shall be 

{ terror unto all of human birth: 

shadow of the grave forever follow thee 


messenger, 


he 
XIII. 

In Eden it was early dawn— 

How changed since in the even-time 

The angel saw it in its prime! 

The erring mortals now were gone. 


He stood within their 

Abi his he 

A little bird 

The 

He raised his 

And gi ispe 1 the 
nest, 


the 


ud 


ve 


was warbling 


musie mocked and 
hand, u power, 
l the dainty 


boug! 


1 which held 


branch shriveled in his hand; with 


And 


ird fell dead 


hand at night had 


pressed 
Beneath 
Dropped dry an 
He murmured, “ This 
ne henceforth 
not 


all things of mortal breath; 


withered; bud and leaf 
In a 


is death! 


touch it 


1 scentless 


his 
bitter grief 


shall be my destiny 


this 
y, but to die— 
earthly loveliness to sear: 
All that yon beings hold most dear 
Must perish when my steps. draw near, 
Nor can I shun fearful power, 
Or spare from them one dreaded hour. 
Onward I go through all the years, 


my 








Unheeding human prayers and tears 
Let mortals seek through toil and fears 
Some transient gleams of love and joy- 


I follow after to destroy.” 


XIV. 

“ Tsrafil !”’ 
The angel looked, and bowed his face 
Before a brow whose sweet, majestic grace 
Had shone upon him oft in happier morn 
From the 
Whose dazzling height reveals the Father's 

throne 
Imman ie] 


niling on him in the early dawn. 


eternal fil 


. the First Born, 


“ Tsrafil, behold!” 
The Son takes in His hand the withered rose 
Its petals seem like magic to unfold ; 

A new celestial bloom, 

A heavenly perfume, 
Through tl 


glows. 


1e awakened blossom breathes anc 


The Saviour, smiling, lays it on His breast. 
He takes the dead bird from its broken nest 
It flutters, plumes its wings, 

Then raptu 
And soars away toward the beaming heaven 


yusly sings, 
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“THE SHADOW OF TITE GRAVE FOREVER FOLLOW THE 


Then spake He: “ Israfil, 
The Father to the Son a boon hath giver 
Go forth, but I am with thee. Do His w 
Who laid this doom upon thee, and be stil 
Thou dost destroy, but thus can I restore 
Angel of death, arise, and hope once more! 
From Abel’s blood spilt on the altar ston 
To Calvary’s cross which I must bear alone 
Thou shalt be terrible to human kind, 
And hope but dimly light the troubled mit 
But from that grave which yields to me its port 
Faith shall come forth, the Comforter immorta 
And ‘thou, new crowned, shalt be 
Seen by believing eyes linked hand in hand with 

Me.” 

4s 

Thus spake Immanuel, and, ascending, passed 
Again unto His Father’s house, to keep 
Unbroken watch, while Time and Sorrow last, 
Of His beloved, who in death shall sleep 
And Israfil arose serene and calm, 
And, with one last look upon Eden’s bower, 
Went forth into the morning’s fragrant balm 
To wield for evermore his melancholy power 


XVL 
Israfil ! 
Let thy sickle return to the harvest that gleams 
White and wan on vailey and hill, 
For my lyre is still. 
The song that I heard in the land of dreams 
Is sung, and its magic shall haunt me no more 
Ever yet to the unseen shore 
Sear earth’s harvest—the loved and lost. 
Often thy shadow my door has crossed ; 
I have seen thy icy fingers laid 








a ee 

















ISRAFIL 





“TO CALVARY 5S GROSS 


lips that I loved, and was not afraid 
ving close on thy chill and cloom, 
g up from the darkened tomb, 
very odor of heavenly bloom 


from His garments who followed thee, 


1 took my idols to keep for me. 


il 
ie again at the Master’s will. 
\t thy cross and pang my flesh may shrink, 


But thy bitter cup I will dare to drink, 


WiiLOH L MUST BEAR 


And follow thee 


Through the bre 


ling to the 


I will « 


And when I awake o 


I shall see thee 

Sad and shroude 

But the angel o 

Who crowned th 
hill 


Israfil! 


do 


ath 


no 


ty 


wn to the river’s brink 
less tide 

hand of the Crucified 
} 


1 the further shore, 


more 
in garments dim, 
veace and brother of Him 


and blessed thee on Calvary’s 





“FROM ABEL'S BLOOD SPILT 


ON THE ALTAR STONK.” 
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AT THE GATEWAY OF THE CATSKILLS 


fFFNHE situation of 
| Shokan, or Asho- 
kan, as the Indians 
pronounced it, supplies me with 
a title at once pleasing and 


truthful. Here in the heart of 
Ulster County is a little hamlet 
of widely scattered houses, sep- BISHOP'S FALLS, ON THE ESOPUS. 


arated by fields of corn, rye, 

oats, and buekwheat, and half hidden in| man is his own artisan as well as eultivat 
old orchards. The “Centre” is a mile east- | “Mon” (short for De la Montaigne) Dor 
ward of the ereek, and “ West Shokan” is | was at work there as I came up—a short 
the name of the railroad station, where | somewhat bent man of sixty years, with 
there is a brick hotel, two or three country | keen, cunning countenance and a perpetua 
stores, a lumber mill, a church with an am-|smile. He was always good-natured a1 
bitionsly high steeple, a number of car- | always busy, caring little for any thing oti 

riage sheds clustered about, and a few/his farm, reading almost nothing, talking 
houses, which seem as though they would | only of the weather and the crops and tli 

be glad to get away. The Ulster and Dela- | local polities; an old-fashioned Democrat 

ware Railroad, a local line northwestward | and a good neighbor, he was a type of the 

from Rondout, traverses the valley, and | best Shokan farmers, and his house a tyy« 

spoils the clearness of the air with clouds | of their homes. They seem to be utterly j 
of sulphurous coal smoke. 


| devoid of all ambition beyond shelter and 
Leaving the staring group of rusties loun- | food, and to take no more interest in th 
ging at the station, I hurried up the track a| glittering world moving by than the avei 
mile or so to a farmer’s house that I knew | age New Yorker does in a militia regiment 
of. It was a large square house, standing | marching down Broadway. 
with its side to the road, and built of stone, In the shop were a carpenter’s tool chest, 
hidden under the accumulated layers of | a cooper’s horse and shaving knives, a black 
many seasons’ whitewashings. In front was|smith’s forge and anvil, and some harness 
a generous porch, and behind, a newer frame | maker’s implements. It was not an excep 
extension for a kitchen. It stood not far} tional shop. A young farmer’s education X 
back from the road, where was an immense | is not considered complete here until he has 
horse-block, almost as hard to mount as the | a sufficient knowledge of every trade hay 
horse itself, and in the small front yard were | ing application to his labor to provide him 
a few flowers, fenced off from the vegetable | self with any needed commodity for his dail) 
garden on the left and the orchard on the | work. On the other hand, the women al 
right, beyond which were the great barns| learn and daily practice the spinning of 
and sheds. Out in the road in front was} wool and flax, and the weaving of carpet 
the “shop.” for in this isolated village every | and coarse cloth on looms which their hus- 
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ds manufacture at home. In that sum- |! browned 


r of “Centennial” experiences and uproar broidered 
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by exposnre to the weather, em 


with varicolored lichens, entan 


is a treat to find a community within | gled in thickets of briers, where lightly rests 


e hundred miles of the metropolis where | a mantle 


ot snow blossoms. or droop rich 


customs of Revolutionary days had clusters of delicious berries, or glow sun 


celv worn off at the edges. burned m 


, and tumble ints 


asses ot foliage 


the valley is several miles long and ir- | careless piles exceeding picturesque the 


























SHOKAN MAIDEN SPINNING. SKE 


regularly broad, but with a level surface. | year round. 


The soil is coarse drift bowlder material, | of spar 

ind water-worn stones from an ounce to a_ formsd 

ton in weight are every where to be seen. 

Stone walls, consequently, almost entirely 

ake the place of fences, which become song. 
Vor. LIV.—No. 324.—53 


er busl 


They are the favorite resorts 
rows and wrens, whose lithe bright 
odge in and out of their hiding-places 


with ceaseless activity, or choose some tall- 


1 near by as a pedestal for joyous 
On every side rise hills to the height 





ifteen hundred to. over two thousan 
feet, culminating at Shokan in the twe 
utains, Tys ten Eyck and High Point 
iat stand over against one another at 


of the valley, like two giant ward 


the portal to the mysteries of 
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Saugerties, is a brawling mountain stre 
such as the painters go to Scotland to fi 
or rather it was before the 
banks were felled and its waters were 
fouled by refuse from the tanneries, n 


forests on 


be 


ig and villages which, attracted by its bar 
Catskills, which the far blue summits | and lumber, have grown up on its ban 
kon feet and imagination to explore. jut to follow up any of its small tributarik 
Through this huge gate and down the) like 


ille vinds the Esopus, named, or at least 


upposed to b lro- 
hunting 
wide as 
picturesque. In the 
it filled with 
almost it 
You think you can quite do so, 


e, after the sub-tribe of 
which had 
It stream 
and very 
part of the 
ldlers, so that 


shod. 


juois Indians their 
round here. is a as 
Broadw 


upper 


ay 


valley is 
ow one may cTOSsSs 
( 


Iry 


the Little Beaverkill or the Bushkil] 
to work your way to its source, is to pe 
trate the primeval forest, where, now that t 
bark-peelers have departed, rarely wand: 
any but the trapper or trout-fisher, o1 
oceasional tramp like the 
seek for love of them the 
the wilderness. 
Through this 


writer, who wou 


lInmost recesses of 


gateway about the beg 


ln- 





BRANOH OF TLE 


but there is always a channel in the middle 
wide to 


too step over. Below, the wate 
encounters an outeropping ledge of rocks, 
over which it takes three great leaps, a score 
of feet down at a jump, and plunges at last 
into a cireular basin of unknown depth and 
Stygian blackness. Here the water boils 
ip from the bottom, and then swings stead- 


ily out between perpendicular walls of green 
ind 


gray rock It is like a miniature Ni- 
iwara, or more like some of the little canons 
war the head waters of the Rio Grande, 
which hardly deserve notice among the 
rrand 


er gorges through which that troubled 
iver finds its way out to the Llano Estaca- 


do. The 


Esopus, from source to outlet at 


ESOPUS BELOW OLD SHOKAN, 


ning of the century passed many of the set 
tlers of Delaware County, which lies thirty 
miles to the northwest, coming from Long 
Island, Connecticut, and, from the counties 
beyond the Hudson. Down through it now 
comes a large part of the produce, mainly 
butter, from that county to market. The 
settlers beyond the mountains have also 
sent back a man or two into the world who 
emerged from these mountain portals. But 
little over twenty years ago a youth, the 
son of a farmer, was in the district school 
there, in the edge of Delaware, who bas since 
become a sort of Napoleon in the world of 
stocks, and whom Wall Street fears and ad- 


mires. <A lad, his school-mate and playfel- 
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now “an author and naturalist of 
pleasant fame,”* also followed the Esopus 
down out of the mountains, seeking the 
reat world beyond, and reversing the move- 
nent of his ancestors at the beginning of 
the century. 

If searching varied scenery nearer the 
illage of Shokan, you must not fail to walk 
two miles down to Bishop’s Falls, to which 
| alluded a moment ago, where the Esopus 
eaps into its little caion. To get the com- 
ilete picture, you must climb down to the 
wot of the falls—cautiously, for the rocks 
re slippery with spray and slimy confer- 
vid growths. Beside you is the deep dark 
pool where the fish love to lie; over your 
iead, the long, covered, age-volored bridge, 
spanning the chasm from abutments of liv 
ug rock; in front, the reck amphitheatre, 
raised still higher by a log dam at the top, 
lown whose steps rushes the tumultuous 
vater, white with the foam of its mad leap, 
vid hoarse with the thunder of its breaking 
vaves. On your right is an old tannery, on 
your left, a still older mill. This ancient 
inill is historic. Through its decayed and 
inoss-grown flume the water has tlowed to 
rrind a hundred harvests. Could its walls 
repeat the stories they have listened to, tell 
the events they have seen, no other chroni 
le of the neighborhood were needed, Tor 
there have been few inhabitants within a 
ircle of a dozen miles who have not driven 
under its roadway shed. 


* John Burroughs. 
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About a century ago a man 
named Bishop, with a baker's 
dozen of children, came down 
from Delaware County euri 
ously enough—to settle here. 
The space about these falls was all “com 
mons,” and Mr. Bishop bought a large tract 
on one side of the river for a few cents 
an acre. His first move was to take ad 
vantage of the magnificent water-power, 
and erect a small mill, building so well that 
the solid oaken timbers stand to-day as 
firmly as when first put up, but browned by 
the lights and shadows of the long years 
which have soaked into their pores. The 
first machinery, an undershot wheel and 
simple gearing, was made entirely of wood 
whittled out by Bishop himself; where he 
got his buhr-stones, or whether he had any 

I do not know. These contrivances lasted 
some years, but one winter were torn away 
by ice. Then a workman from Kingston 
made a wooden tub-wheel. This also stood 
a long time, but a few years ago was re 

placed by a turbine wheel, and the primi 
tive gearing by the iron shafts and cog 
wheels in present use. Meanwhile, unde 
the ceaseless turning of the stream of life, 
the owner wore out along with his wheels. 
and Mr. Bishop was laid aside. Some would 
think this pioneer might have said, “ My life 
is one dem’d horrid grind ;” but we have no 
record that he even thought of his stay on 
the earth thus harshly. 

The history of the old mill thus suggests 
the history of the whole ‘region. The first 
settlements upon this territory, as I gather- 
ed from the farmers while they smoked theit 
pipes in the evening twilight, were made 
about 1740 upon the flats along the Esopus 
just below Shokan. One of the first set 
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3s aman named Middagh, and there 


tombstone now in the bury- 
r the Bridge on 
of Middagh and the date 
though illegible. 
1e! families seem to have come from 
V aud Delaware County, 
ir family names still romain among 


nea old Olive 


W iilé he habe 
1740 ill almost 
ry} 

ih 


appe ar, 
eari 
the Mohawk 
and the 


most respectable people cf the town. 


e 
6 alley 


This ferti 
lis, were then occupied by 


le valley, and the game-abounding 
the Indians, 
who often resisted by force of arms the cool 
of their l 
men who had come unasked. 

After the Revolution this part of the 
country began to fill up, but it was not un- 
til 1852, when the Middletown turnpike was 

through, that any 
to be 
however, itinerant 
this 
re told of some of the ploneer pas- 


I 


seizure ancestral fields by white 


put progress of impor- 
Earlier than 


preachers organ- 


tance began made. 


that, 


ized churches in region, and curious 


Stories : 


rs 


men of the old hammering orthodox 
stamp, fearless in the denunciation of vice 


to 


and iniquity in every form, holding no par- 
with sin, resolute, determined, and in- 
un the discharge of every relig- 


} 
icy 


lefatigabl 


A BEAR WALLOW, 


ious duty. One was blind, another rode his 
circuit after he was eighty years old, and a 
third would preach with the stone-mason’s 
apron which he. had 
earning his bread during the week. 

he old mill, in its stability, regularity, 


leathern on in been 


” 
ai 


and slow movement, is not a bad typ. 
men who bring their harvests to be crus 
and while waiting grind between the 
of each other’s comments the grist of 1 
They differ mainly 
cut of their coats from those who came 
the old mill was new, for they have 
served the traditions and customs of 
forefathers with great tenacity. Their { 
the mixture of Yankee and [PD 
blood which flows in their veins, and 
thrift in their farming and their incess 
whittling further attest the double par 
age. All the farms have been in the f; 
ilies of those who now own them for seyey 


| 


1¢ 


borhood SOssip. 


show 


generations, but still yield abundantly, 


o 
r 


aged orchards, the pieces of large se 
growth timber, the occasional ruin why 
once stood a homestead, the many low, « 
style, tumble-down stone houses, show ho 
long the valley has been under the plow 
The simplest mechanical never hi: 
much foot-hold here, for every young ma 
prepares himself to live a Crusoe life, lear: 


arts 


i 


all the trades as well as the methods of 
riculture, and by the time he is twenty-fi 
is supposed to be proficient in every han 


DRLINKING-PLAUE 


craft likely to be of use to an independent 
farmer. He is a wheelwright, a blacksmith, 
a house-carpenter, a stone-mason, a shoe 
maker; can pateh his harness, repair his 
gun, or intelligently tinker the few pieces 
of machinery which have forced their way 
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ving in-! ar 


You 


m the outside world of labor-s 
entions into these quiet precincts. 
da workshop on every farm, an 
ess complete set of tool 
ides, The cutting and s 


es occupies profitably many a rainy day, 


s for each of the 


ing of hoop 


1] tT 
plitt 


ENOS BROWN 


ifter the farmer has seen thit } 


no handles and his ox-yoke does not need a 


iis hoes lack 


new bow. 

On the other hand, the women are skilled 
in all those household industries which were 
considered the accomplishments of the Puri- 
tan maidens, and are slow to displace the 
spinning-wheel by the sewing-machine. Of 
course the testimony of their proficiency 
as cooks is “new every morning and fresh 
In the long August after 
noons, when the mellow sun glances upon 


g 
tl 


every evening.” 


ie circles of ruddy cider apples under the 
broad orchard trees, and the cat drowses on 
the door-step, guarding the immaculate 
kitchen from the invasion of the chickens, 
is heard the loud rhythmie purring of the 
spinning-wheel, rising and dying away like 
the droning of the giant bee. Watching 
the plainly attired woman walking back 
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her whirring wheel, g 


} le 


i@ecy 


beside 


rth 
ith 


ad fe 


W dextrous hands the f rths 


1 amore. she holds, one can ¢ asily think himself back 


the “* when the 
iidens paused in their spinning to chat of 


ght in the last ship from En 


good old colony times,” 


' 
’ 
“ 


i 
iQ 
i 
( a) aR) iN q 
Ss 


i 
\ 


AT HOMI 
gland, or guided their yarn with tremulous 
hands and beating hearts, while their lovers 
were silently watching them through the 
spokes of the flying wheel. 


misty 
carding bee has been outgrown, but 


The gy 
the idea remains, and the people still find 
their pleasures in combining play with work; 
husking bees, quiltings, and raisings are yet 
the enthusiastic occasions of tremendous la 
bor and equal fun. In the fall there is an 
occasional nutting party, or hunt for wild 
‘ lining” the 


Hundreds of pounds of fine honey 


honey by bees home to thei 
treasure. 
ire thus got every year out of these woods 
Another set are 
good bee hunters, and thus betraying 


themselves, often become the preferred ob 


of mountaineers, the bears, 


also 


jects of chase. 
The bear hunter par excellence and the 
“character” of the township is Enos Brown 
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hospitable cabin 


yur of rest and invigoration. He 


Is 


pioneer of such stuff as our froutic 


Wa e, and a 


migratiol 


orefront of the nation’s western picket-line 


} 1 } 


kept f 


himsell 


equally in the wil 


ng his stakes in a spot so unpropitiou 
that 
tion has divided and gone around him. 
! these hills, and 


married, he 


for “modern improvements” civiliza 


Ww Orn among, 


nh, just 


when 


young ma and his 


SETTING 


were employed to go back into the wilder- 


ness and cook for a gang 


were stripping 


of bark-peelers, 
the hemlocks for the 

A rude shanty, part- 
ly of logs and partly of boards, one end fill- 
ed with a huge stone chimney and fire-place, 
in which the crane still hangs and serves its 
daily use, was built on a little plateau up at 
the head of Traver’s Hollow, 1800 feet or so 
above the level of the Hudson, and there 
Enos and his wife made a home for the men 
At last the bark was 
exhausted, and the place was abandoned by 


who 


vreat tanneries below. 


for several seasons. 


I enjoyed many 
a 
rsmen are 
Ithough wasting no time in long 
und useless efforts to kee p in the 


ds by 


He 
a Rock 
wife 
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the peelers; but Brown had taken ro 
buying the adjacent land “for a 
has remained ever since in the 
which he “ kalkilates 


SO! 


Sale 


Walits 


how a 
rootin’.” 

Eb in the Falls builds a 
logs and baits it for bears. 
Bruin, 


very one 


pe 
Enos alone 1 
S When I saw him last September 
had three bear traps set, and was about t 
another over on the highest ridge of W 
Mt. 


about eigh 


These traps are little hon 


t feet long, three feet wide 


THK TRAP, 
four feet high, made of logs as heavy as two 
men can lift. One end is left open, into 
which athick and heavy door of slabs is fit 
ted so as to slide up and down in a groove. 
The whole is roofed over with logs, and 
pinned and braced so as to resist the most 
violent efforts of the imprisoned brute. In 
baiting, the door is lifted and poised on the 
end of a stick balanced over a cross-piece, 
to the further end of which the bait hangs 
The bear must go quite into the pen to get 
at the bait—usually a sheep’s or calf’s head 
and the moment he tugs at it he dislodges 
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falls behind him, leaving 
Bruin “in quod.” 

he ordinary heavy spring steel-trap is 
used, but disliked of the 


ver of the hunter himself getting caught, 


door, which 


iSO on account 
» suecess depending on the animal's stum 
ng intoit. This trap consists of two semi 
ircular pieces of iron with serrated edges, 
so fastened together at their ends that when 
pried apart they lie flat on the ground, with 


an iron plate between them big enough to 


hold the foot of a bear. The qpontrivance 
resembles a shark’s jaws wide open, and, 
chained to a tree, is hidden in the leaves, 
with the bait just beyond, so that the bear 
must walk over the trap. If he tries to do 
so, he is tolerably sure to step on the hidden 
plate, and pressing a trigger, releases the 
horrid jaws, which fly together, and hold his 
foot in a clasp from which it is impossible 
to get free. The chain prevents his limping 
away, and there he must stay and suffer till 
the hunter, with his merciful rifle, comes to 
his deliverance. Sometimes, to get free, the 
bear will even gnaw off his leg at the first 
joint, and leave his foot in the trap. Enos 
net with one such case in his own expe 
rience; and having thrown the foot one side, 
another bear found it and ate it. 
Whichever trap is used, it is set near a 
by which is meant a wet place 
where to roll in the mud 
and drink from springs. They very 
fond of this amusement, being naturally 


‘wallow” 
the bears come 
are 


OF 


rHE CATSKILLS 


playful, have paths more or less well worn 
eading toward such wallows, and vo there 
igain and again with their families to gam- 
bol on the soft banks. 

A well-constituted Catskill 


canus has about as good a time as any ani 


Ursus amen 
mal I know of. He has a magnificent coun 
try to roam through, there are not too many 
other bears to divide the spoils with, the 
climate is not too hot in midsummer, and in 
midwinter he can curl up in some snug re- 
treat, suck his paws, and sleep till vernal 
mildness ealls him forth to new wanderings 
He is not bothered with many visitors— bar 
ring the hunter and his hounds. If I eould 
not be a butterfly, I should like to be a bear. 
It amounts in the end ¢ hietly to a choice be 
tween being caught in a trap and perforated 
by a rifle-ball, or captured in a silken net 
and bayoneted with a pin. 

The bear is born in February 
with a single brother 
under 


ul usnally 


twin or 
the 
tree, Where his mother had “holed up” in a 
state of partial hibernation when the first 


SIstel 


1hh 


some eave or hollow roots of a 


heavy snows came, and the cold froze up the 


The old bears go into these 


spring-holes. 
winter caves excessively fat, and seem so 
when they come out; but their long fast 
and the nursing of the young soon reduce 
them, so that they often have a hard rub 
to keep alive if the spring is slow and their 
diet of roots and bulbs is held tightly lock 
ed by late frosts. At such times they fre 
quently become very bold, making repeated 
attacks upon the farmer’s sheep and calves. 
Enos Brown last spring had five sheep tak- 
He therefore 
stopped his farm-work, applied himself to 


en off in rapid succession. 


trapping, and soon five bear-skins graced 
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BAITING THE TRAF. 


1 1 bois ) 
His shanty s walls. 


the 


live 


His sheep were avenged. 
the 
rather poorly 


During of 
their 
md hunted. They are shedding 
theit the fur is not 
plight, their flesh is lean, and their young 
them about the The 
hunt them the 
woodland berries begin to ripen. 

In the late autumn bears are also hunted 
with dogs, and although the sport is very 
exciting, it is the hardest imaginable work. 
rhe mountains are rugged and steep in the 
extreme, with which 
choked with a dense undergrowth of huckle- 
berries and briers, while fallen trees, rngged 


spring and early summe1 
by wits 


little 


hears 
are 
hair, so that in good 
company woods. 


time to begin to is when 


covered forests are 


detached rocks, and deep swampy gullies ob- 
struct the way. 
this tangle is not easy at the best, and when 


To work one’s way through 


one is hampered by a rifle, ammunition, and 
other “ fixin’s,” and is trying to keep up with 
the excited dogs, the undertaking requires 
When a bear finds itself 
pursued, it takes off up the steepest, most in- 


a man of steel. 


accessible places, and over the very loftiest 
points in the whole region, keeps on from 
peak to peak across the worst ravines and 
through the densest jungles, fully aware 
that thus it will soonest exhaust its pursuer, 
and finally eseapes, if at all, through its su- 
periorendurance. The hunter, knowing this, 
follows as best he can with one or two tough 
little dogs, mere whiffets, which dash up and 
nip the bear behind. When Bruin turns 
around in amazement and indignation, the 


little dog is not there, but returns the 
stant the bear starts on, and thus worries 
into stopping and attempting to fight 
minute and pertinacious tormentor until t 
hunter comes up and can shoot. A larg 
dog will attack the bear boldly, and hold o; 
until he is hugged to death 
almost inevitable result of his ineauti: 
A bear hunt of this kind is fy 
of adventure and fascination for the sports 
man, yet the chance of getting the bear 
the end is a doubtful one. You are sure 
however, of a sinew-testing chase and 
nerve-testing struggle at the end. If a 
enraged bear is not a pleasant fellow t 
meet on his native hills, a wounded onc 
still less so, and the hunter must be self 


the speedy al 


courage. 


possessed and agile to escape the formidab|: 
antagonist that has failed to fall at his firs 
shot. Enos Brown tells a story of an ad 
venture of this kind he and his “woman 

(Shokanites never say wife) had when a ve1 

large bear submitted to be shot in the head 
straightened out with his head down hill 
and have his throat cut, and then suddenly 
revived, and made exceedingly lively and 
sanguinary work for the Brown family b« 

fore consenting to yield up the ursine ghost 
Sometimes, moreover, a bear is lost throug] 


a provoking accident, such as stupid dogs 


stopping to tree a porcupine, entirely losing 
track of the nobler game, to the vexation ot 
the breathless hunter, who rushes up co 
vinced from the dogs’ racket that a whol 
den of bears awaits his conquest. 


MRS. BROWN, A LA DIANA, 





AN 


AN OLD GI 


ANY P soo yea ll reeall 
eatured, ple 


rteous ge a man who, twenty vears ag 


olit be ittle ¢ 
would be quite confidently looked for in 


v short, 


small asant-voiced, anc 


seen in the streets, and a | 


yresident’s chair upon the oceasion of a 
Mr. Samuel 
member of Congress from 

Various times mem 
and of the City 
and in 
1, died In Phil- 
ninety 
city or 


} dinner or 
time 
and 
Legislature 
as trustee, 


rec eption. 


) lie 
Breck, at one 
*hiladelphia, 
er of the State 
as well 


a 
Council, director, 
eneral publie spirited c1tizel 
phia in 1862, at a little 
ears of ag He had lived4n the 
iburb for seventy years, coming there when 
of 
relations broug 
with the 


de over one 


e. its 
and his so 
Intimate 
but 
excep 
travel 


government, 
eht him 
best people ; 

birth was in Boston, where, with the 
of a few of study and 
ibroad, his early years were spent, so that, 
1771, he was old enough at the time 
opening Revolution to 


t was the seat 


al 


connection 


into 
his 
tion years 
born in 
if the 
retain some impressions of them, and more 


scenes of the 


especially to carry in his mind recollections 
f society and manners in the earliest days 
of the republic. 

He was engaged for 


ness as 


a short time in busi- 


a commission merchant, but retired 
it an early age, and passed a life of leisure 
from toil, but of constant occupation: al- 
nost from yonth he kept a diary, in which 
recorded family matters, 
flections on public affairs and men, pas- 
he reading, small 
okes, whatever interested him 
ind seemed worthy of preservation. When 
fifty-eight years old he set about recording 
in regular order his early recollections, and 
brought the narrative down to 1795, but for 
some reason rested there, although his volu- 
minous diaries contain material for extend- 
ing the record to a later date. The period 
however, 


he society news, 
from books was 


wages 


statistics 


embraced in his recollections, is 
that which is just now especially engaging 
ittention, and as Mr. Breck’s manuscripts 
have come into my hands, I purpose here to 
chiefly in his own words, some charac- 
teristic of life adventure in 
the early days; the illustrations 
panying this paper are from drawings made 
by Mr. Breck, who was a clever draughts 
man. 

Mr. 
soston, 
ernment, and brought into close 
thus with the French officers attached to the 
squadron which for a time was anchored in 
Boston Harbor. His house was the resort 
of the were looked upon 
with unbounded by the 


give, 
accounts and 


accom- 


Breck’s father was a rich merchant in 
who was agent for the French gov- 
connection 


who 
curiosity 


foreigners, 


people, brought for the first time into ac- 
tra- 


quaintance with a nation uniformly 


OLD GENTLEMAN’! 


LEMAN’ 


dueed by 


Boston 


Ss TIONS. 


RECOLLE( 


> 
\ 


( TIONS 


ILLEI 
the Brit It 
them that persons who were popularly sup 


S RE 


e ish. wes ineredible to 


posed to subsist mainly on frogs should be 
fa 
maintained and support 
rumor that they 
ered hunting f the favorite 
Frog Pond on the Common. 
‘With 
Nathaniel 
lla at C 
id quarters, 


\ 


so plump and well vored; but the original 


stoutly 


facts were 


the had been discoy 


ed by 
food in the 


he ad, Mr. 
in a beantiful 
Washington’s 


fellow’s 


this last notion in his 


racy, who lived 
[ formerly 


Mr. 


\ ambridge 


i and now Long 


Le; 


great feast for the admiral 
Every thing was furnished 
had the 


house], made a 
and his ofticers. 
that could be 

ment and givé variety to the entertainment 

My father the told 
me often after that two large tureens of soup 
the ends of the table. The 
admiral sat on the right of Tracy, and M. De 

VEtombe on the left. L’Etombe was con 

sul France, resident at Tracy 
filled a plate of soup, which went to the ad 

and the next was handed to the con- 
As L’ put his spoon 
into the plate, he fished up a large frag, just 
green and perfect if he had hopped 
from the pond into the tureen. Not know- 
at first what it was, he seized it by one 
its hind-legs, and, holding it up in view 


in country to orna 


was one of guests, and 


were placed at 


of Boston. 


miral, ( 


sul. soon as Etombe 


as 


as 


ing 
of 
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ny, discovered 


As 


that it 


rrowh trog soon as he had 


vy inspected it, and made himself 


ter, he exclaimed, ‘Ah! mon 
lle!’ Then turning to the 
to hi 


m, gave him the frog 


it and passed it round the ta 
the poor crapaud made the tour 
| reached the 


il to hand until it 
, convulsed with laugh- 


, 
ad 
ie COMpany 
as the serv- 


ach to be 


the soup pl ites 


m, and in ¢ Was 


uproar was universal. 
kept his ladle won 


going, 
his outlandish guests meant by 
‘What’s the 


he; and raising 


Vagant merriment 
head, 
leg in 
eat them ?’ 
contound 


to 


his 
the frogs dangling } 
‘Why don’t they 
ied. ‘If they knew the 
1 hac 


hem to a 


va 


tions. 


1 to catch them, in ordet 
dish of their own country, 
they would find that with me, at least, it was 
no joking 3 

This Nathaniel Tracy and his brother 
John 


a hazardous 


matter. 


were from Newburyport, and carried 
privateering. 
story is told elsewhere that at the end 
1777 they had lost forty-one ships, and 
rk in a single letter of 
ie of eight guns, from which they had 
| nothing for some time. 
r tog 


business in 


hope lay 


As they were 
ether one day, discussing means 
of subsistence for their families, they spied 
x for the harbor, which proved 
to be a prize worth twenty thousand pounds 
Che acquired 
was quickly squandered or lost, and they 
both became poor, “Nat 
the 


’ , 
@ Salt MAKIN 


sterling. wealth suddenly 
after 
John 
swam upon corks a little longer, just keep- 
He used to ad- 
those who complained of time hang- 
ing he 


died soon 
Revolutionary war closed, and 
ing his head above water. 
vise 
ivy and passing slowly to put forth 
at bank in sixty 
said he, ‘if you have as little 
to discharge them with as I have, 
yow ll find the time pass along quick enough 


notes of hand payable 
days. ‘Then,’ 
mone 
to pay-day. This gentleman was a member 
of the General Court, and was very desirous 
to be elected Treasurer of the commonwealth 
He 
applied to several members for their sup- 
port, and, among others, to my father, who 
sat then and for seven years in succession 
on the Boston seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Tracy was a good-natured fel- 
and pleasant companion, but by no 
means fitted for the station he solicited; yet 
iis friends, sereened as they were by a bal- 
lot vote, did not wish bluntly to deny him. 
No doubt many gave him hopes of their sup- 
port. 


in ofticer chosen by the Legislature. 


lo Vv 


Che election took place, and Tracy 
had one vote only. 
and called his supposed 
friends around him, and inquiring of each 


In great astonishment 
mortification, he 
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how 


he ut 


all he knew, the single vote had bee hg 


voted, received for answer th 


according to promise, each man hint 
claimtoit. After enjoying their embari 
ment a little while, he said to them, ‘ Ys 
a pack of traitors, and not one of you | 
any thing to do with the vote in my fa 
for I put it in myself.” 

Mr. Breck’s family lived in a spac 
house which stood, surrounded by a |] 
garden, at what now 
mont and Winter Streets. 
mon 


of T1 
Across the ( 
was Governor Hancock’s house, uy 
the slope of Beacon Hill. At that tim 

name of the hill was explained by the be 
which upon it. “Spokes 

fixed in a large mast, on the top of wl 


Is 


the corner 


con stood 
was placed a barrel of pitch or tar, alwa 

ready to be fired on the approach of an e1 
Around this pole Lhave fought mar 

battles as a South End boy [for the Sout] 
End at that time began north of the Ok 
South Chureh, and ended long before the 
point where the present South End begins 
against the boys of the North End of thi 
town; and bloody ones too, with slings an 


ely. 


stones very skillfully and earnestly used 
In what a state of barbarism did the rising 
generation of those days exist! From tim: 
immemorial these hostilities were carried o 
by the juvenile part of the community. The 
school-masters whipped, parents scolded 
nothing could check it......I forget on what 
holiday it was that the Anticks [faint pre 
cursors of the Antiques and Horribles], 
other exploded remnant of colonial manners 
used to perambulate the town. They have 
ceased to do it now, but remember them as 
late as 1782. They were a set of the lowes! 
blackguards, who, disguised in filthy clothes 
and ofttimes with masked faces, went fron 


an 


house to house in large companies; and 
bon gré mal gré obtruding themselves every 
where, particularly into the rooms that 
were occupied by parties of ladies and gen 
tlemen, would demean 
great insolence. I have seen 


with 
them at my 
father’s, when his assembled friends were at 
cards, take possession of a table, seat them 
selves on rich furniture, and proceed to 
handle the cards, to the great annoyance of 
the company. The only way to get rid of 
them was to give them money and listen 
patiently to a foolish dialogue between two 
or more of them. One of them would cry 
out, ‘Ladies and gentlemen sitting by the 
fire, put your hands in your pockets and 
give us our. desire. When this was done, 
and they had received some money, a kind 
of acting took place. One fellow was knock- 
ed down and lay sprawling on the carpet, 
while another bellowed out: 


themselves 


*See, there he lies; 
But ere he dies, 
A doctor must be had.’ 


He calls for a doctor, who soon appears, and 
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nacts the part so well that the wounded 
an revives. In this way they would con- 
nue for half an hour, and it happened not 
1 frequently that the house would be tilled 

another rang when these had departed, 
There was no refusing Cus 


om had licensed these vagabonds to enter, 


admittance. 


even by force, any place they chose.” 
‘We had a 


Boston 


of eccentric trades- 
nen 1788, who 
yound of flat simplicity 


medley 


in in were a com 


and 
Shrewd, 


Ih manners 
cute cleverness in conversation. 
erhaps somewhat cunning, often witty, al- 

ways smart and intelligent. 

,my tailor; Billings, of the same trade; 

but, above all, Balch, the hatter. His shop 
vas the principal lounge even of the first 
veople in the town. Hancock, 
vhen the gout permitted, resorted to this 
and there 

and his 


Such was Cop- 


ey 
Governor 
rendezvous, 


Balch 


sometimes happened, discussed grave polit 


rrand exchanged 


jokes with company, or, 


as 
cal subjects, and, tout en badinant, settled 


leading principles of his administration 
Such, as late as 1788, was the unsophisti- 
cated of But not 
believe intrigue was banished from 
the contrary, 
every little boon in the Governor's gift was 
him who could the 
wires with nimblest fingers. 


state 
that 


artless 


society, we must 


this association; on 


estowed upon work 

“The higher circles were not less singu- 
larly constituted. The principal star was 
Mrs. Jeffrey. She was sister to the celebra- 
ted John Wilkes, and the widow of Mr. Hay- 
ey, who had been Lord Mayor of London. 
Nothing could more exactly resemble her 
brother than she did, except in the double 
squint, which she had not; and as he was 
the ugliest man in England, the family like- 
ness so strongly stamped on the face of the 
sister left her without any claim to beauty. 
Yet her highly gifted mind and elegant man- 
ners much more than balanced that deficien- 
Mr. Hayley had been a merchant, and 
large sums were due to him in New England. 
At his death his widow fitted up a fine ship, 
and took passage in it for Boston, for the 
of collecting her late husband’s 
Pleased with the place, she pur- 
chased a beautiful house in Tremont Street, 
formerly the residence of the Varsall refugee 
family, whose villa on Clapham Common, 
near London, [remember seeing in 1791, and 
who are related to my brother-in-law, James 
Lloyd. Thus splendidly lodged, she formed 
her whole establishment in a style suitable 
to the mansion. The gayest liveries and 
equipage, the richest furniture, the most 
hospitable and best-served table—all these 
were displayed to the greatest advantage 
by the widow Hayley. She had certainly 
passed her grand climacteric, and in her 
mouth was a single tooth of an ebon color. 
Her favorite dress was a red cloth riding- 
habit and black beaver hat. 


cy. 


purpose 


claims. 


In these she 


an ol 


Phu 
on some gala day, she was paying a visit to 
Mrs. Hancock, Van Berkle, the Duteh 
envoy, happened to be in Boston. He came, 
of course, to salute the Governor, with whom 


looked very like 1 man. S attired 


when 


however, he was not personally acquainted 
On entering the a venerabl 
head, decorated with a hat and plumes, be 


longing to a 


room, he saw 


robed in searlet and 


person 


seated in an arm-chair in a conspicuous part 
of the room, and knowing that Governor 
Hancock was too gouty to walk, he very nat- 
urally concluded that the person before him 
was the master of the house. He according 
ly approached, and, bowing, said he hoped 
his Excellence vy was better ; 
to Boston, he had ventured to intro 
duce himself, for the purpose of testifying 


» 
re 


that being on i 
visit 


in person his high admiration, ete., ete. 


ih 


RIGINAL FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON, 1742, 


fore his compliment was finished, the lady 
undeceived him, but in such a manner 
put the minister perfectly at his ease. 
“This excellent woman had _ sur- 
rounded herself with a menagerie, so that 
her court-yard was filled with cockatoos, 
poll parrots, and monkeys; yet she felt her- 
self lonely, and set her cap for a husband. 
There was a young Scotsman then in Boston 
who for a British mercantile 
His name was Jeffrey [uncle to the 
famous editor of the Edinburgh Review |—a 
man well educated and of gentlemanly ad- 
To him Mrs. Hayley gave her hand 
and fortune. Out of sixty or seventy thou- 
sand pounds sterling, she did not reserve a 
shilling for herself; but, in a fit of girlish 
love, poured the whole into the pocket of 
this young stranger, whose age could not 


as 


most 


was agent 


house. 


dress. 
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have been one Of this act of 


she lived long enough to re- 


half her own. 
egregious folly 
pent.” 

Mr. Breck 
26, and rene 


John Quincy 


was a member of Congress 1823 
ved there an acquaintance with 
Adams, with whom he had been 
issociated as a young man both in Newbury- 
port and in Boston. the House 
when the election for President came before 
that body, and cast his vote for Mr. Adams, 
although it was inoperative, as the remain- 


He was in 


DUTOU HOUSES IN NEW YORK, 1787. 

der of the Pennsylvania delegation voted 
for Mr. Jackson. ‘Mr. Adams told me,” he 
says, that althongh he knew my vote could 
not be operative on account of our voting 
by States, yet he felt more anxious about it 
than about any other. ‘I thought of James 
Vila’s,’ said he, ‘ where we held our club; our 
eavly friendship occurred to me.’” James 
Vila was landlord of the famous Bunch of 
Grapes Tavern, though the meetings of the 
elub were held at Concert Hall, to which 
Vila removed in 1789, There is a pleasant 
letter of Josiah Quincy’s addressed to Mr. 
Breck, that has not been hitherto published, 
in which he recurs to the meetings of the 
club and other matters. The letter (of which 
we give a copy) is written from Quincey in 
1858, when the writer was in his eighty- 
seventh and Mr. Breck in his eighty-eighth 


year. There is a friskiness about it that 


gives younger people a cheerful anticipa- 
tion of their own octogenarian time. 


** Samuel Breck, Esq.: 

**My pear Sre,—I am indebted for your letter 
approve of every word of it, and am delighted, ex¢ 
with the last epithet, venerable. What is venera} 
I am sick of the term, it is 80 often desecrated. W 
I have seen it applied to young fellows not more t! 
sixty or seventy years old! I pray that Nestors s 
as you and I should be above such juveniliti 
ask if I remember Vila’s? Who that once 
ever forget that prince of good eating? 
now, short, rosy-gilled, with white apron and napk 
with ineffable grace and good:humor laying upol 
table beefsteaks—ah! such steaks as are not seer 
these degenerate days since cookery is done by ov 
ind steam-boilers, but smoking and rising proudly 
the plate by the heat and depth of their own gr 
not burnt, not swimming in an oleaginous mixt 
but pure with the juice of the main body; not ove 
done, but red with the vital principle of the a 
Alas! when shall you and I see such steaks agai: 
fear never. Although we mutually rejoice in thes 
reminiscences, I think we never enjoyed them togett 
er; when you luxuriating with 
Adams, during the years preceding 1790, in Vi 
apartments in Concert Hall, I was hammering o1 
Greek and Latin at Harvard; but I remembs« 
delight in the remembrance, of all your ent ra 
friends, and many more. You were at least two years 
in advance of me, and that makes an awful difference 
in early life. But who that once knew can ever forget 
the amiable Frazier, the ever jocund and witty Craft 
the noble Thomas Handasyd Perkins, the staid and « 
James, his brother John Wells, the good and faithf 
Thomas C. Amory, every body’s favorite and friend 
You say that you have just entered your eighty-« 
year. Well, I entered my eighty-seventh in Feb 
last; so there’s not so great difference between us afte 
all, and you have no right to take any airs on the oces 
sion. I could say many things more, but as old cle 
gymen used to say after having completed their nine- 
teenth head of discourse, ‘This must for the present 
suffice; the residue must be left to another opport 
nity.’ 

‘“*With my thanks and best wishes, I am yours, etc. 
** JOSIAH QurNoy. 


ivy 


were John Q 


incy, 28th July, 1858.” 


On his return to America in 1787, afte: 
four or five years’ absence at school in 
France, Breck landed in New York, then in 
ruins after the occupation by the British 
and the devastation which it suffered from 
fire. “In Broadway, from Wall Street to 
the Battery, the great fire had swept away 
almost every building, including Trinity 
Church, and the rest of the town was made 
up of miserable wooden hovels and strange- 
looking brick houses constructed in the 
Dutch fashion, and often with yellow bricks 
brought from Holland. They presented a 
front to the street, and exhibited 
their gable ends.” 

The connection which the elder Mr. Breck 
held with the French government, as well 
as our author’s stay in France, brought to 
the house a good many French gentlemen of 
distinction, both when the family lived in 
Boston and afterward during the residence 
in Philadelphia. Talleyrand, Beaumais, Vi 
count de Noailles, the Due de Liancourt, 
Volney, Louis Philippe, the Due de Mont- 
pensier, and the Duc de Beanjolois were all 
visitors in Philadelphia at the Brecks’. Vol- 
ney he describes as “a timid, peevish, sour- 
tempered man. I accompanied him in a 
long walk on one occasion, when he enter- 


narrow 
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tained me with his hair-breadth escapes from 
he rapacity of the Mamelukes of Egypt. 
They were his terror, and easily laid him 
nder contribution, Sometimes they would 
vallop after him, at the very gates of Cairo, 
ind oblige the affrighted Frank to redeem 
himself from fancied danger by throwing 
ehind him a handful of silver while he fled 
This solicitous 
of number one showed itself when he 
is in the United States. 


from them at full speed. 
care 
Being on board 
i, sloop on Lake Erie, he was overtaken by a 
Thinking himself in danger, he cau- 
oned the master to 


vavigated the vessel, for it 


storm. 
he 
contained the 
celebrated Volney, and he would have him 
punished by the President if he did not 
conduct himself with prudence. General 
Washington, who hated freethinkers, was, 
of course, not very much disposed to caress 
Volney, and, indeed, as President had de- 
Vol 
ney, however, paid him a visit at Mount Ver- 
non, where he was received and entertained 
with the usual to 


have a care how 


clined to notice the French emigrant. 


kindness shown stran- 
pers. 

“ Talleyrand spent part of his time at New 
York. Being on a visit to that city myself 
when he was there, he invited me to break- 
fast with him. He was then about to set 
out on a visit to the Western country, and 
such was the wild state of that region in 
those days that he thought it necessary to 
equip himself like a hunter; for which pur- 
pose he had caused a rifleman’s suit to be 
made, and after breakfast he went up to his 
bedroom and put it on. When he was fully 
dressed in the costume of a back woodsman of 
the last century, he called me up to look at 
him. The metamorphosis from the bishop’s 
lawn and purple to this savage garment was 
sufficiently ridiculous, but he did not think 
so, for he displayed it with pride and de- 
light. | His companion, Beaumais, had a sim- 
ilar habit, and shortly after they explored 
the forests of the interior with their rifle 
guns and hunting shirts.” 

In reading the diaries of this old gentle- 
man, one is amused at the expression of 
mingled admiration and discontent which 
the changes in modes of travelling eall forth. 
Accustomed to travel in his own carriage, 
and giving repeated accounts of journeying 
in this method back and forth between 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Washington, New 
York, and Boston, he hails the advent of 
steamboats and rail-cars as something ex- 
traordinary, but not altogether desirable. 
Here, for instance, is an extract from his 
diary, dated July 22, 1835: 

“This morning at nine o’clock I took 
passage in a railroad car [from Boston] for 
Providence. Five or six other cars were at- 
tached to the loco, and uglier boxes I do 
not wish to travelin. They are huge car- 
riages, made to stow away some thirty hu- 


829 


man beings, who sit cheek by jowl as best 
they can. Two poor fellows who were not 
much in the habit of making their coilet 
squec zed me into a corner, while the hot sun 
drew from their garments a villainous com 
pound of smells, made up of salt fish, tar, 
l-by just twelve 


By-and | 
bouncing factory girls were intro 


and molasses. only 
twelve , 
duced, who were going on a party of pleas 
ure to Newport. ‘Make room for the ladies !’ 
bawled the superintendent. 
gentlemen, jump up on the top; plenty of 
there” ‘I’m afraid of the 
knocking my brains out,’ said a 


out *Come 


room bridges 


For 


passenger, 


Some made one excuse, some another. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


my part, I flatly told him that since I had 
belonged to the corps of silver-grays I had 
lost my gallantry, and did not intend to 
move. The whole 
introduced, and 


twelve were, however, 


soon made themselves at 


home, sucking lemons and eating green ap- 


ples. 


There is certainly a growing neglect 
of manners and insubordination to the laws, 
a democratic familiarity and a tendency to 
level all distinctions. The rich and the 
poor, the educated and the ignorant, the 
polite and the vulgar, all herd together in 
this modern improvement in travelling 

I can not perceive a semblance of gentility 
in any one who makes part of the travelling 
mob.” Allof which, taken with such salt as 
the reader may choose for a condiment, need 
not disturb one’s complacency in his own 
gentility, or in his sense of improvement in 
modes of travelling since 1835. After all, 
gentility does not seem quite to have died 
with the gentlemen of the old school, yet 
there was a self-respect about them and a 
respect for others which look very charming, 
however one may adjust his sight to distant 
or near schools of courtesy. 
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SOLOMON PODDY 


of 1875 an eventful 
for Mr. Solomon Poddy, for in 
month of Angust of that year 
tha Jones conceived the idea that 
} | 


t K 


VHE 


sunimer was 


ison 


easant 


1] 
I 


ould spene 


Lil 


a few weeks in dull, quiet 


opolis She came, and, like Cwsar, he 


Pe Fake 


“HERE WAS A PREDICAMENT 
saw, and she conquered ; and on her return 
to New York carried with her in of 
the numberless valises, bags, and bundles 
which inflamed the ire of baggage-masters 
and hackmen, the heretofore-unappropri- 
ated heart of Solomon Poddy. 


one 


ment. 


as many different fair enslavers ; 


PS COURTSHIP. 


Not to say that Solomon’s heart had nev: 


before been touched with the tender sent 


On three several occasions he | 


figuratively speaking, laid it at the feet 


but he 
been so careful to keep the matter 


ha 
pi 


a 


FOR SOLOMON.”—[SEE PAGE 833.) 


found secret that the fact was unknown to 
the world of Tattleopolis, even to the favor- 
ed ladies themselves. 

Mr. Poddy was a very bashful man; so 
much so that he might safely be exhibited 
by a Barnum as a prodigy of bashfulness, 





SOLOMON 


nd challenge the world to produce his 
qual, 

When old Mr. Poddy, the lamented pro- 
rietor of a Grand Street dry and fancy 
yoods establishment, discovered this trait 
n Solomon at an early age, it gave the poor 
rentleman great pain, for he intended his 
rst-born to be his successor in the busi- 
He had looked forward to the day 


e elder Poddy was a dabbler in spiritual- 


sm—when, his body being safely consigned 
o the dust, his spirit should, in company 
ith other 
irand Street on moonlight nights, and he 
ould then refer his 


congenial souls, hover over 
companions in triumph 

the sign, “Solomon Poddy, successor to 
Isaac Poddy—established 1820,’ 

But how could a bashful man be a dry- 
oods merchant, and listen with that suave 
nd bland expression of countenance which 
s a property of the fraternity to the com- 
vents and arguments of changeable females 


ut for an afternoon’s shopping ? 


How com- 
pliment the buyer on the color becoming her 
complexion “to acharm?” And then, when 
ialf an hour or so has been spent in mateh- 
ig the material, pulling it this way and 
hat, holding it up to the light,and trying if 
t will wash, comparing the pattern to Mrs. 
\’s new dress, and the price to Mrs. B’s, 
with the conclusion that “ Smith and Tom- 
kins, down the street, sell the very same 
voods at one-fourth the price,” and “ I don’t 
think it will do at all—do you, dear?”—how 
could a bashful man, with a serene and tri- 
unphant smile, dive under the counter and 
spread before the admiring eyes of the al- 
most lost customers an article which shall 
cause them to resume their seats, and com- 
mence all over again—compliments, pull- 
ing, trying, and matching ? 

Worst of all, how could he have the hardi- 
hood to expatiate upon the wearing qual- 
ities of flannel petticoats or the fashion of 
hose ? 

It was ciear to the old gentleman, from 
the time when the youthful Solomon, at the 
children’s party given in honor of his eighth 
birthday, ran up stairs to his room and hid 
under the bed rather than kiss the plump 
red lips of a miss of ten, that he would never 
do for the shop. 

But time passed on, and Mrs. Poddy pre- 
sented her lord with another boy. As this 
youngster grew to years of discretion, he de- 
veloped all the qualities missing in the first- 
born. Old Isaac boasted that there was no 
inore brassy, self-possessed urchin in the 
city than his youngest son. He early show- 
ed an aptitude for sharp bargainings in mar- 
bles, tops, and kites with the boys of the 
neighborhood, in which trades he accumu- 
lated vast stores of those articles, and was 
looked upon as a very large operator in toys 
before reaching the mature age of twelve. 

Having developed such talents, it was 


PODDY’S COURTSHIP. 


decided in full family council that Thomas 
Poddy should take the helm of affairs in 
the store when it should be relinquished by 
old Isaac. 

Then arose the question, What shall be 
done with Solomon? 
to 


who by this time was 
lank, tall, carroty-haired, 
pudgy-nosed, aud freckled-faced young man 


grown be a 
of twenty, with a mild suggestion of a mus 
tache making its appearance upon the up- 
per lip. 

Mrs. Poddy suggested the navy as a busi- 
ness in which change of scene, exposure to 
rough weather, and absence of female soci- 
ety might gradually work a 
render Solomon more at 


change, and 
when in the 
But Isaae pooh-poohed 
this idea, and decided that he would put 
chase a farm in the country, and give Solo- 
mon the management of it. There, 


ease 


company of ladies. 


in the 


congenial society of cows, horses, and pigs, 


with snatches of intercourse with the milk- 
maids and farmers’ daughters—who would 
probably be more lenient to his weakness 
than the critical city ladies—Solomon might 
in time conquer his bashfulness, and become 
able to enter a room full of ladies without 
blushing to the roots of his yellow hajr. 

The idea carried out. And that 
how Solomon Poddy became, as he ealled 
himself, a gentleman farmer. And that his 
house might be kept in good order, a maiden 
sister of old Mr. Poddy was duly installed as 
housekeeper. 


was 


Is 


In course of time, Isaac Poddy, the father, 
died, and the old sign in Grand Street was 
altered to “ Thomas Poddy, successor to Isaac 
Poddy, established 1820,” as had been the 
desire of the founder of the house, and a 
snug sum in ready money and stocks and 
bonds was divided the 


receiving the farm as part of his 


between two sons, 
Solomon 
share. 

With the reputation for wealth which 
Solomon Poddy had now acquired, he was 
free to pick from all the buxom farmers’ 
daughters round whom he would for a wife. 
He felt the need of one sorely, for the old 
spinster aunt had followed her brother to 
the grave, and her place was filled by a 
stern-faced, masculine female of fifty, who 
was recommended by the dowager Poddy in 
New York as a first-class pushing house- 
keeper for her son. She managed to push 
so well that in a few months she had push- 
ed poor Solomon to the wall, and he hardly 
knew whether he was the owner of his own 
house. 

Many were the evenings he spent in his 
room, driven there by the torments of his 
oppressor, and ruminated on the subject of 
getting married and driving this usurper 
from her throne. He went far at this 
time as to venture to spend the winter even- 
ings at the houses of the hospitable farmers 


sO 


in the neighborhood, selecting those who 
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were blessed with prepossessing daughters 
of a At Farmer Smith’s 
he spent four evenings discussing the sub- 


ject of 


marriageable age. 


winter fodder, much to the amuse- 
ment of Miss Matilda Smith, in whose eyes 
And when the old 
and then, with the ob- 
for he perfectly well knew the 
purport ot errand), * Well, Mr. 
Poddy, IL calkerlate [ll go to bed, as Pve got 
to be up bright and early in the mornin’; I 
guess you and Matildy can keep each other 


he sought to find favor. 


man began to doze, 


servation 


Solomon’s 





————<—x 


“18 IT REALLY -YOU, MR, 


for the rest of the evenin’,” and 
taking his candle, stumbled up to bed, whith- 
er Matilda’s mother had preceded him, Sol- 
omon would have given half his fortune to 


company 


have had the power of saying what he want- | 


ed to say to Matilda. But, alas! he could 
only stammer something about the weather 
and the prospects of a snow-storm, and aft- 
eran awkward pause, in which Matilda look- 
ed down and formed her lips to a yes, take 
his hat and say he must really go, it was so 
late. Half-way home he cursed his own 
foolishness, and picking up eourage, went 


back with the intention of carrying Ma 
tilda’s heart by a desperate forlorn hops 
come what would, and narrowly escaped 1 
ceiving a charge of small shot in his body 
fired from the farmer’s shot-gun, he mistak 
ing the forlorn suitor for a chicken thie{ 
after which warm welcome Mr. Poddy hu 
ried home and gave Matilda up in despair 
So if was with the other two courtships 
When he mustered up courage and eseorte: 
Polly Bascom home from meeting one Su: 
day evening, he was horrified to hear, th 


poppy ?”—[SEE PAGE 835.) 


| following week, that he had been accepted 
| by that young lady, and though at the time 

he wished he was in that position, he never 
; even looked at her again. 


| He spent several pleasant evenings at 
Widow Brown’s, and had got so far as hold- 
ing the widow’s pretty daughter Bessie’s 
ball of crochet cotton without turning pink, 
when one evening he overheard the hired 
girl refer to “that goose! why don’t he 
speak out?” and the widow’s knew Poddy 
no more, 

Thus perished in the bud Solomon’s young 
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iffections before they had begun to make 
an impression upon the adored object. 
Solomon Poddy had celebrated his forty- 
fifth birth-day. Gray hairs began to show 
ummong the carroty 
ad rounded out his lanky form. 


locks, and good living 

Still he 

vas under the dominion of the stern-faced 

Miss Perkins, and was supposed by all the 
ople round, who were acquainted with his 
viliz to confirmed old 

t such was not to be his fate. 


gs, be a bachelor. 
Bt 

Che summer of ’75 came, and with it came 
in influx of city boarders to sleepy Tattle- 
Down the road from Solomon’s, Pe- 
Hicks had his house full of “a lot of 
gals,” Miss Perkins told 
and one evening, soon after their 


polis. 
tel 
razy, impudent 
Poddy ; 
rival, as he was smoking a pipe on his 
front piazza, a wagon-load of them passed 
by and saluted him—much to his surprise 

with a volley of “Good-evening, Mr. Pod- 
Old Hicks had informed them of poor 
Solomon’s troubles, and every one had made 
up her mind to get up a desperate flirta- 
tion with the old bachelor. 

After that Solomon drove to the village 
ry a miserable rough and stony back lane 


ay. 


which ran between stone walls overgrown | 


with blackberry bushes, and avoided Hicks’s 
house. It took him an hour longer to go 
that way, but he would have gone round by 
China rather than the concentrated 
and giggle of Hicks’s young lady 


boarders. 


meet 


stare 


Along this road Poddy was jogging one | 


day behind his old gray mare, bumping over 
as he went on the 
of living in the same house with 
Miss Perkins, when he heard a little scream, 
and, looking up, saw his fate. 


the stones, and musing 
misery 


i P } 
Lazily straggling along the narrow lane, | 


cropping the choice bits of grass as she 


came, was Hicks’s old red cow, and perched |} 


upon stone in 


she 


the highest the wall, where 
had climbed, fearless of the brambles 
and briers which grew rank up to the top, 
was a lady, in mortal dread of the cow. 

She wore a wide-brimmed straw hat tied 
down over her ears with a ribbon, 
and a walking dress of gray material cut 


green 


short for country rambles, and exposing just 
the smallest portion of striped stockings. 


In one gloved hand she waved frantically | 


toward the cow an immense bundle of ferns 
and grasses, and in the other she brandish- 
ed a stout hickory alpenstock. A pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles bestrode her rather 
prominent nose, for the lady was not young, 
being well turned of forty. 

Here was a predicament for 
But though a bashful man, he was not de- 
void of politeness. He hastened to the res- 
cue of the fair prisoner, and drove the sur- 
prised cow down the road at a run, then ap- 
proached to help the lady from her elevated 
position. 
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Solomon. | 


o* 
Soo 


“Thank you, I can get down very well in- 
deed.” And the lady proceeded to get down. 

A rattling of stones, then a seream, and 
our hero, turning quickly, found the over- 
confident lady hanging by her hands and 
feet to the wall. bashfulness 
gave way to the dictates of humanity, and 
he sprang forward, caught the lady in his 
arms just as her hold was loosening, when 


Solomon’s 


Oh, heavens!—his foot slipped, and down 
both rolled, one over the other, through the 
briers and stinging nettles, into the ditch. 

Nothing is so apt to establish two stran- 
gers on congenial terms as the endurance of 
mutual misfortunes. When and 
the lady sat up and looked into each other’s 
scratched and bleeding faces, all restraint 
was thrown aside. 


Solomon 


‘I am afraid, Sir, I have caused you great 
trouble and pain by my foolish nervousness,” 
said she, as she adjusted her spectacles to 
her nose and looked at Solomon’s face. 

“Oh no, madam, I am used to—I mean I 
could not do otherwise under the cireum- 


| stances,” stammered that gentleman, hold 


ing his handkerchief to his bleeding coun- 
tenance. 

The lady smiled sweetly, and held out a 
hand that he might help her to her feet. 
The grasses and alpenstock were picked up, 
land then Poddy, blushing so searlet as to 
almost hide the bleeding scratches, inti 
|mated that a seat in his wagon was at hei 
| disposal for her journey home. 

“Tf you have room, I should like to ride 
as far as the next turning near Mr. Hicks’s 
house. Lam stopping there,” said she, as she 
took the proffered seat. “May I ask the 
name of the gentleman who has been of such 
service to me this morning ?” 

“ Poddy, ma’am—Solomon Poddy,” replied 
the owner of the name. 

“Oh, indeed! Mr. Poddy,”. exclaimed the 
lady, with another smile. “I have heard 
the young ladies at Mr. Hicks’s speak of you. 
Here is my card, and I hope you will call 
| when you are passing, so I ¢an thank you 
more fully than I can now.” 

Solomon felt very warm, and hoped those 
girls hadn’t been ridiculing him. The card 
read, “ Miss Tabitha Jones, 1921 West Twen- 
ty-third Street.” 

“Ha!” continued Miss Tabitha, “I will 
stop here, if you please. There are some of 
our young friends. Thank you, Sir; I can 
get down better here than from off the wall.” 
And Miss Tabitha alighted, and was imme- 
diately saluted with a chorus of, 

“Good gracious, Miss Jones! where have 
you been?” “Merey! how her face is scratch- 
ed!” “Did he give you the ferns? Aren’t 
they splendid?” “Do tell What did 
the old gentleman say?” “Oh, what a flirt 
you are, Miss Jones!” from the surrounding 
bevy of girls,as Solomon drove rapidly away. 
That night he did not sleep a wink, but 


us. 
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lay thinking of Miss Tabitha, and congrat- “ What do you want for that pig, Hicks?” 
ulating himself on the good impression he “What pig?” returned the mystified 
must have made. He refused to eat his } Hicks. 

breakfast, and imbittered Miss Perkins by “Why—ah! that pig. Ah, that pig | 
scowling upon her and mentally comparing | passed down the road,” stammered Mr, Pod 
her to his new-found heroine. All the morn- | dy, with a guilty look, trying to remem)bx 


ing he wandered around the place, unable | if he had passed the pig in question. 
to turn his hand to any thing, and at last “Oh, that old hog. Why, you can hay 
concluded to brave the battery of sly looks | him for his keep. He’ll break down all vo 


giggles and ride down to Hicks’s to in- | fences, and root your garden to ruins,” 


Salu 
quire into the effects of the adventure on | Hicks, with a broad grin upon his face. 
Miss Tabitha’s health. |} “You don’t see any thing laughable 


Acting upon this decision, he adorned him- | me buying a hog, do you, Mr. Hicks ?” ask: 
self in his best, ordered his wagon, and drove | Poddy, with mock dignity. “That's a ve1 
off, leaving Miss Perkins in a state of mental | fine hog. I want him for the breed.” 


confusion and under the impression that he} This was too much for the farmer, and hi 
had gone mad, laughed outright. 
When the love-stricken swain pulled up “Well, if you want him, send down a 


in front of Hicks’s house, Mrs. H. was em-| get him. I was thinking of shooting tli 
ployed in adjusting a shiny row of milk | old rascal,” said he. 
pans along the fence, and, of course, woman-| “I will,” said Mr. Poddy, with great ea 
like, immediately divined his mission, and | nestness, and then he drove off. Up tl 
smiled slyly as she weleomed him. road he passed a long-bodied, lean, bristly 
*Good-day, Mr. Poddy. Just drive round | old boar, rooting in the ditch with his ugly 
to the front-door, and Mary Ann shall open | tusk, which he presumed was his rash bai 
it for you.” Then in a loud voice to Mary} gain. Giving the unfortunate grunter 
Ann, in the kitchen, “ Mary Ann, tell Miss | lash of his whip, and cutting poor old Dob 
Jones Mr. Poddy has called to see her, and | bin unmercifully over the back, he rattle 
open the front-door for him.” home, cursing Hicks, the hog, himself, and 
All Solomon’s resolution oozed away at | all mankind for his own folly. 
this open proclamation of his business. 


At home he was so unbearable that Miss 
“No, no, Mrs. Hicks,” he said, in great | Perkins resolved to put the screws on, and 


trepidation. ‘I—I was only driving past, | adopted her old pushing tacties to bring him 
and—and—in fact— Well, where is Mr. | to the wall, but with no result. 
Hicks ?” | Two miserable days passed, and then hi 


“Never mind, Mary Ann. He wants to | made a desperate resolve to see Miss Jones, 
see Hicks. You needn’t tell Miss Jones,” | or drown himself in the mill-pond on his re 
screamed the irrepressible Mrs. Hicks. turn if he was a second time so foolish as to 

Solomon’s trepidation increased, and as | forego that pleasure. He would go straight 
he noticed the movement of an upper shut- | to the front-door and ask for Miss Tabitha, 
ter and heard a faint laugh, he wished the | without troubling either the master or the 
road would open and swallow him, horse, | mistress of the house. He couldn’t very well 


buggy, and all. withdraw after that. 

“Oh, it’s nothing in particular,” stam- 3ut this ingenious plan very nearly fail- 
mered he. “Only I was driving past, and|ed. Arriving at the house, he tied his 
thought I should like to see him about— | horse in a very careful and scientific man- 
about—oh yes, about that pig.” ner, to the great astonishment of old Dob 


“He’s in the barn, or—here he comes,” | bin, who had neyer shown the slightest in 
returned Mrs. H., with a look of supreme | clination to run away. Three times he got 
disgust on her face. | as far as the gate, and returned to satisfy 

“That man is the biggest chicken-heart- | himself the knot was safe. At the third at- 
ed goose that ever lived. I just wish he| tempt to mount the steps and knock, who 
had come courtin’ of me, Mary Ann,” re-| should come round the corner of the hous 
marked the irate lady to her handmaiden, | but old Hicks. 


when she returned to the kitchen. “Tt’s no good,” thought Solomon. “1 
“ How do, Poddy 2?” said Hicks, as he walk- | can’t do it; and here is a loop-hole for es 


ed up. “Come to see how Miss Jones got | cape.” 
over her fright? Lucky thing you was pass- | “That you, Poddy? When are you going 
ing at the time, or she might have hurt her-|to send for that hog?” slyly asked the 
self. It jess beats me how these city folks do farmer. 
gad round in the most unairthly places;”and| ‘I—TI have come for it now,” stammered 
Mr. Hicks winked in a knowing manner. | Solomon. 

“Hang Miss Jones!” Solomon was onthe! “ Well, it ain’t there. Come round to the 
point of ejaculating, but he only smiled in | barn.” 


a sickly manner, and asked, as if it was ay Poddy’s face assumed an agonized ex- 
matter of life or death to him, | pression, and he turned away from the door, 








illv resolved that the coroner should have 
, job and the county a sensation, when a 
well-known face with a pair of gold spec- 

cles appeared at a side window, and Miss 
[abitha’s voice was heard. 

“Is it really Mr. Poddy? I 
afraid you had suffered from my foolish ac- 
cident. 


Mr. Solomon Poddy went in, and was in- 


you, was 


Do come in.” 


troduced to all the girls, and knocked over 
several chairs, gave some very contradicto- 
ry answers to questions, blushed and hesi- 
tated, and, in the words of Mrs. Hicks, “ be- 

ived more like a big overgrown gaw ky 
boy than a man of fifty.” All of which fur- 
nished amusement for the young lady board- 
at sup- 
per table by Miss Jones for their heartless 
conduct. 


who were sternly reproved 


ers, 


[he ice was broken; and by some myste- 
rious process—he never knew himself just 
how it was brought about the re- 


urn flight of the boarders to New York in 


before 


the fall, Tabitha Jones had confided her 
maidenly heart to Solomon Poddy’s keep- 





ng, and they were to be married in Decem- 
ber. 

Miss Jones was possessed of a small in- 
which enabled her to occupy with 
comfort the second-floor back-room of Mrs. 
Hasher’s fashionable in 
['wenty-third Street. Here she betook her- 
self on the approach of frost, and decora- 


come, 


boarding - house 


ting her room with the grasses and other 
spoils of the summer holidays, kept her own 
counsel, and waited in until De- 
cember should come, and Solomon with it 
to claim his bride. 


patience 


The front-room on the same floor at Mrs. 
Hasher’s was occupied by a widow lady, Mrs. 
Daniel Bankum by name, and her son, Mr. 
Charles Bankum, was domiciled in a light 
and airy apartment nearer the roof. Other 
boarders called Mrs. Hasher’s their home, but 
Miss Jones and Mrs. Bankum were the sole 
representatives of the fair sex. 

Mrs. Bankum was a large, handsome, 
flashy woman of forty, voluble of speech, 
always ready to give her opinion or advice 
on any subject whatever. The late Mr. 
B. had made a fortune in oil, and then died, 
from overexertion and excitement in the 
service of his country during an unsuccess- 
ful candidature for member of Congress. 
So the widow gave out. Mr. Bankum’s as- 
sistants or “workers” in that noble fight 
ascribed his death to too much good nature, 
and a perseverance in the idea that drink- 
ing. with every individual among his would- 
be constituents, and paying all scores him- 
self, must surely result in an overwhelming 
triumph. 

The widow was well supplied with ready 
money, and her sole need now was a succes- 
sor for the dead-and-gone Bankum, and a fa- 
ther, as she told the assembled company at 
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Mrs. Hasher’s, for her poor boy, who, she 
feared, was in need of a parental hand to 
keep him from temptation. 

Old Mr. Snuffkins, a and 
very regular in his habits, muttered to his 


bank cashier, 


neighbor, Miss Jones, that he hoped the pa 
rental hand would compel that young gen 


tleman to take his boots off before going up 
stairs at two o’clock in the morning, and 


trying every door on his way to his own. 
Mrs. Bankum had selected for the posi- 
tion of parent a certain Mr. Wilks, a wealthy 
gentleman in the neighborhood, and by dint 
of 
secured his 
y pillar in 


of perseverance and the exercise all her 
powers of fascination had almost 
capture. The victim was a sturd 
the Rev. Mr. Heartsease’s church, on Fifth 
Avenue, and the widow had forced herself 
into the position of what might be called a 


pillaress, being president of all the ladies’ 
head of all 


committees on entertainments, and the chief 


1 


sewing and relief societies, the 
censor of the reverend gentleman, who had 
changed his opinion of the true meaning of 
the text wherein St. Paul to the 
thorn in the flesh, since making her acquaint 


alludes 


ance. 

Miss Jones also worshiped in Mr. Hearts- 
ease’s tabernacle, but as a humble satellite 
in the galaxy that shone around her fellow- 
boarder. 

Mrs. Bankum had to 
conceal her designs upon the single blessed- 
ness of Mr. Wilks, but rather prided herself 
on the example 


made no attempt 


she was setting to match- 
making mothers and beguiling daughters. 
She seemed to say, “ Look at me, you who 
quarrel and backbite, flatter and cajole, bow 
down and humble yourselves to secure some 
wild scape-grace with money for your 
how I, an old of forty 
steadily and openly upon the 
and secure the possession of a million.” 

To Mrs. Hasher and 
was very open in her confidence, when they 
her after Mrs. Hash- 
er’s morning domestic arrangements were 
completed, and delighted to rehearse the sue- 


cess of each new 


girls. 


See veteran , move 


enemys works, 


Miss Jones the widow 


sat together in 


room 


move in her assault upon 
the old gentleman’s heart and money-bags. 
At last the day of triumph came, and Mrs. 
Bankum displayed a note in which the be- 
guiled victim made a formal proffer of bis 
hand and fortune. 
“And the dear old 


night to receive his answer. 


fool will be here to- 
What does he 
think I am made of, to refuse sixty thou- 
sand a year?” And Mrs. B. 
rows of the dentist’s finest 


displayed two 
handiwork, as 


ide a. 


she laughed at such a preposterous 

Here was acoincidence! Miss Jones near- 
ly fainted. Was it not the 20th of Decem- 
ber, and was not her Solomon coming that 
very evening to lead her off captive to the 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Heartsease, there 
to make her his wife? ‘To no one had Miss 
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Tabitha confided her sweet secret. It was 
too about, like Mrs. 
Bankum’s public courtship; and Poddy had 
been so fearful of the approac hing ceremony 
that he had to 


his brother’s family in Grand 


sacred to be bandied 


leaking out ceased 


spond with 
street, 


ate 


corre- 


and had insisted upon a strictly pri- 
and very quiet wedding at Mr. Hearts- 
ease’s house, and a short trip south in the 
honey moon, 

So Miss Jones had invented a nice little 
story of going into the country to spend the 
holidays. Her trunk was packed, and she 
was ready to start, but Mrs. Hasher was not 
to be informed of the wedding until the last 
moment 

On that eventful day Mr. Poddy announced 
to Miss Perkins that he intended spending 
a couple of weeks with his brother in the 
city; and as the afternoon train rattled to- 
ward New York, Solomon’s heart fluttered 
at the rapidly approaching ordeal. 

The sun was just about to disappear be- 
hind the Weehawken bluffs as the train roll- 
ed into the Grand Central Dépét, and the 
passengers hurried out of the cars. Solo- 
mon more and more nervous 
every minute. What if by any chance his 
brother or one of his nephews or nieces 
should be in or around the dépét? What 
could he say? how account for his dressy 
He thought of waiting until 
the cars were hauled out into the yard, and 
then, by going down a side street, avoid 
all exposure; but bethinking himself of the 
danger of being arrested as a thief or run 
over 


was getting 


appearance ? 


by a switch engine, he changed his 
mind, and first glancing cautiously along 
the platform to see that all was clear, pulled 
his hat over his eyes, hurried to the street, 
bolted into a hack, and giving the direc- 
tion to the driver, dropped down into the 
furthest corner, wiped the cold perspiration 
from his brow, and congratulated himself 
on arriving so far so well. 

It was quite dusk, and the street lamps 
were flickering, when Mrs. Hasher’s was 
reached, but the gas in the hall had not 
been lighted. Solomon dismissed the hack- 
man, and ascended the brown-stone steps 
with a beating heart. A trim servant-girl 
answered his ring, and he mumbled some- 
thing intended to be a request to see Miss 
Jones, forgetting to send up his ecard in his 
confusion. 


with a queer smile, as she showed Solomon 
into the dim parlor. 

“ Bless my soul! I believe that girl knows 
ing.” 

Then he stood first on one leg, then on 
the other, and tried to be interested in look- 
ing into the beauties of a very dark old pic- 
ture, which was just faintly illuminated by 
the light from the street lamp outside, while 
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his heart kept up such a thumping he im 
agined all in the house must hear it. 

A rustle of silk was heard on the stairs 
and Solomon turned, with a start, just in 
time to receive a tall and fleshy lady, wee] 
ing in a very stagy manner, into his arms. 

“Tam yours, dear, dear Mr. Wilks,” sobb 
the lady. 

“Good gracious! what does this mean 
This must be some horrible mistake,” eja 
ulated Mr. Poddy, as he staggered to a ch i 
with his burden. “ Be calm, my dear mad 
am. My name is not Wilks.” 

“Not Wilks!” shrieked Mrs. Bankum 
starting up. “Help! help! thieves! 
der !” 


mur- 


“Thunder and lightning! She’s gone cra- 
zy, and I am the cause. Be quiet, madam 
do, please,” entreated the wretched Poddy 

“Oh, Charles, save me from this drunk 
lunatic!” cried Mrs, Bankum, as a young m: 
came into the room; and then she went in 
hysterics. 

“ What do you mean by this conduet, you 
villain?” shouted Mr. Charles, approaching 
Solomon in a threatening manner. 

“Tm sure I—I don’t know,” stammered 
Solomon, almost bereft of his senses. 

“Well, then, get out of here,” thundered 
Mr. Bankum, taking him by the collar of his 
Ulster and pushing him out upon the stoop 

This was more than Poddy could bear 
“Let go of my coat, Sir!” he shouted, as h 
wrencbed himself clear. “I demand to se 
Miss Jones.” 


il 
+ 


( 


“Oh, that’s your game, is it?” said the 
other. “ Want to frighten all the ladies in 
the house, do you? Get off the stoop, you 
vagabond!” and he pushed the fighting 
struggling Poddy to the sidewalk, wher 
quite an admiring crowd had now gathered 
Then ‘all the Poddy blood was up, and strik- 
ing out in a not very scientific manner, Sol- 
omon knocked Mr. Charles down; but h 
was up in a second, and returned the com- 
pliment by knocking Mr. Poddy into the 
gutter, from whence he was pulled by a 
blue-coated policeman. 

“Now, then, what’s the row, Mr. Bank- 
um ?” asked the officer, who was very well 
acquainted with that gentleman, having 
assisted him to find the key-hole of No. 1921 
more than once. 

“ He’s a drunken beggar or a sneak thief 


|I think,” answered Mr. Bankum, with his 
“Oh yes, Sir; I’ll tell her,” said the girl, | 


handkerchief to his bleeding nose. 
“Excuse me, Sir,” expostulated Mr. Pod- 
dy; “I am neither a beggar nor drunk. | 


| wish to see a lady in this house.” 
all about it,’ thought he. “It’s very annoy- | 


At this the crowd hooted and laughed, 


|}and Mr. Bluecoat said, “That won’t do. I 


know you, my boy. Come along;” and along 
he went, followed by a ragged procession, to 
the station-house. 

“What’s the name?” asked the sergeant, 
as Solomon stood before him. 





‘My name is Solomon Poddy, and I am 
sure somebody is laboring under a terrible | 
stake,” commenced the poor man. 
“Stop your talking. What’s the charge, 
srown ?” asked the sergeant. 
“Drunk and disorderly. He tried to get 
to Mrs. Hasher’s house, and commenced to 
ght when they put him out. I think I re- 
uember him, Sir, before.” 
‘ Allow 
t vded 
‘You'll have a chance before the jud 
the morning. 
ed t 


| 
me one word of explanation,” 
the miserable Solomon. 


ge 
Take himh below,” return- 
he 
here 


inexorable sergeant. 
was the expectant bride all this 
Waiting in her room for the sum- 
Dark- 
The gas was lighted. No 
Poor Miss Tabitha began to think 
had proved false, and became sick at 
ieart. The dinner-bell rang, but she was 
suffering now from a raging headache, and 
ould not respond, but had some toast and 
a sent up The evening passed 
vway, and all hope going with it, Miss Tab- 


time ? 


ons that the groom had arrived. 
less Came on. 


Poddy. 


to her. 


a betook herself to a sleepless cout h, SO- | 
iloquizing on the falsehood and deception 
of mankind. 

With pale face and broken heart she 
went down to breakfast, where Mrs. Bank- 
um was relating her adventures of the even- 
ng before, and young Bankum was reading 

e newspaper account of the affair. 

‘*At the police station the hardened ruf- 
fian gave his name as Solomon Poddy, of 

yurse an alias,’” read that gentleman. 

Over went Miss Jones’s cup of tea. Up 
she started. A new light had dawned upon 
her, and in less than fifteen minutes, to the 
great surprise of the occupants of the court- 
room, an excited maiden lady in a hurried 
morning costume bustled up to the justice’s | 

desk and whispered something in his ear. 

“ll give you thirty days on the island, 
and it shall be six months if I catch you 
here again,” said the justice to the prisoner 
inder examination. Then to Miss Jones, 
‘Now, madam, please step in here,” and he 
led the way to a private office. 

Last of all the and wretched 
crowd of prisoners, each under the escort | 


forlorn 
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of a policeman, was Solomon, his coat cov- 
ered with the dried mud of the gutter, and 


his face presenting a very disreputable ap- 


pearance, 
He had noticed Miss Tabitha’s hasty en- 
try, but, poor fellow 
that 
into the crowd. 
“Is Mr. Solomon Poddy here ? 
see him,” said 


, Was so overcome with 
he further back 


his disgrace shrank 


I wish to 
the justice, looking out from 


the door of his private room. 
pushed him forward, 
while a buzz of amazement ran through the 


crowd. 


Solomon’s ¢ aptor 


“Oh, Solomon, how you have been perse- 
cuted for Miss Tabitha, 
bursting into tears, as she looked upon his 


"9 
my sake ! cried 


sorrowful y 


isaye, 


“This has been a bad mistake, Sir, but I 
hope it will never occu the 
justice, after some words of explanation 
had passed between them; and he smiled as 
if it was the commonest thing imaginable 


again,” said 


for a quiet old gentleman to pass a night in 
the station-house. 


Solomon looked very grim, an 


1 hoped 


| with all his heart it wouldn’t. 


The justice’s office boy was sent for, and 
the application of soap and water and a 
clothes-brush soon rendered Mr. Poddy more 
presentable. A called, and 
they passed through the interested crowd, 


carriage was 
who thought poor Poddy was a runaway 
husband, and drove off amidst 
ing, with three small boys han 
hind. 

“Where are going to, dear?” 
the blushing Tabitha. 

“To the minister’s! I’m not to 
have this sort of thing happen again,” an- 
swered Solomon, quite savagely. 


reat cheer- 
be- 


‘ 
5 


ing on 


y 


we asked 


roing 


Great was the reverend gentleman’s sur- 
prise when, on walking up from his break- 
fast table with a napkin in his hand, he 
found Mr. Poddy and 
ception-room, and greater still when he dis- 
covered their errand. But he was equal to 
and in a very few minutes 


Miss Jones in his re 


the emergency, 
Miss Jones had ceased to exist, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Solomon Poddy returned to the wait- 
ing hack and drove to their hotel. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


NA KLOSKING’S cure was retarded by 

the state of her mind. The excitement 
and sharp agony her physician had feared, 
died away as the fever of the brain subsided; 
but then there settled down a grim, listless 
lethargy, which obstructed her return to 
health and vigor. Once she said to Rhoda 
Gale, “ But I have nothing to get well for.” 
As a rule, she did not speak her mind, but 


thought a great deal. 
el 


She often asked aft- 
Zoe; and her nurses could see that her 
one languid anxiety was somehow connect- 
ed with that lady. Yet 
hostile to her now, nor jealous. 


she did not 
It 
hard to understand her; she was reserved, 
and very deep. 

The first relief to the deadly languor of 
her mind came to her from Music. That 
was no great wonder; but, strange to say, 
the music that did her good was neither old 


seem 


was 
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enough to be revered, nor new enough to be 
It wa 


SS] 


able 
passe Music, 
of Ang! n al 


nthems and services 
most 


fashio s English musie too, and 
16 came across a collection 
written, 
end of the last centu- 
of this. Che 

little: they 
Kent, King, Jackson, 

the of 
suit one another; 
all quite new to her, she 


yward the 
ry al tl lye 
posers 


ginning 


com- 


mes promised were 
Green, 


nd 


med 


tH The 


SITIONS Séeé 


‘ words a these 


music 
to 

ere 
went th them 
veral 


her white but 


rough almost eagerly, and 
of the with 
thin hand beat time to 
for Vizard, and said 
You have a treasure here. 
know these compositions ?” 

He in “T remem- 
ber,” said he, ‘my mother used to sing this 
one, ‘When the eye 
ed her “4 


prayer ;’ 


hummed s¢ strains, and 
how 
She ¢ 


others. ven sent 


to him, “ 


specte d his treasure. 


saw her, then it bless- 
ind parts of this one, ‘Hear my 
and, let me see, she used to sing 
the Lord,’ by Jackson. I 


say I used to ask for, ‘ Praise 


this psalm, ‘ Praise 
am ashamed to 
the Lord Jackson,’ meaning to be funny, not 
devout.” 

‘She did 
thought I knew English music, yet here is 
a whole stream of it 


not ¢ hoose ill,” said 


new to me. Is it es- 
teemed ?” 
‘T think it w 
day.” 
“That 


mortal 


for here are some im- 


These had 


8 strange; 
qualities. composers 
brains, 
selected grand and tuneful words, great and 
pious they impregnated them- 
those words, and produced ap- 


ite nusic. 


thoughts; 


selves witl 
propri The harmonies are some- 
times thin, and the writers seem scarcely 
the skillful use of discords; but 
had heart and invention; they saw 
their way clear before they wrote the first 
there n inspired simplicity and 
fervor: if all these choice things are dead, 
ave fallen upon bad interpret- 


to know 
they 


note : is a 


they must | 
pera, 

‘No doubt,” said Vizard; “so please get 
well, and let me hear these pious strains, 
which my poor dear mother loved so well, 
interpreted worthily.” 

The 
temptation,” said she, simply. 
turned to Rhoda Gale. 


he has done me good. 


Klosking’s eyes filled. “That a 


Then she 
“ Sweet physician, 


is 


He has given me 
something to get well for.” 

Vizard’s heart yearned. “Do not talk 
like that,” he, buoyantly; then, in a 
broken voice, ‘Heaven forbid you should 
have nothing better to live for than that!” 

“Sir,” said she, gravely, “I have nothing 
ter to live for now than to interpret good 
worthily id 


said 


Het 
musi 
There was a painful silence. 
Ina |} it. She said, quite calmly, 
“First of all, I wish to know how others in- 


roke 


Do you | 


ina. “Zi 


as once, but it has had its | 


and began at the right end; they | 


terpret these strains your mother loved, and 
I have the honor to agree with her.” 

“Oh,” said Vizard, “ we will soon manag 
that for you. These things not di 
funct, only unfashionable. Every choir 
England has sung them, and can sing the) 
after a fashion: at 
morrow, look out—for squalls!” 

He mounted his horse, rode into the <« 
thedral town—distant eight miles—and ay 
ranged with the organist for himself, fi 
leading boys, and three lay clerks. He w 
to send a carriage in for them after th 
morning service, and return them in good 
time for vespers. 

Fanny told Ina Klosking, and she insist- 
ed on getting up. 
| By this time Doctress Gale had satisfied 
herself that a little excitement was dow: 
right good for her patient, and led to 1 
freshing sleep. So they dressed her loos 
but very warmly, and rolled her to the win 
dow on her invalid couch, set at a high an 
|ole. It was a fine clear day in October, 
keen but genial; and after muffling he 
well they opened the window. 

While she sat there, propped high, an 
inhaling the pure air, Vizard conveyed hi 
little choir, by another staircase, into t] 
| antechamber ; and, under his advice, th« 
avoided preludes, and opened in full chorus 
| with Jackson’s song of praise. 


are 


SO, twelve o’clock t 


At the first burst of sacred harmony, I 
Klosking was observed to quiver all over. 

They sang it rather coarsely, but correct 
ly and boldly, and with a certain fervor 
There were no operatic artifices to remind 
her of earth; the purity and the harmony 
struck her full. The great singer and suf 
ferer lifted her clasped hands to God, and 
the tears flowed fast down her cheeks. 

These tears were balm to that poor lace1 
ated soul, tormented by many blows. 

*O lacrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo, quater 

} Felix, in imo qui scatentem 

Pectore, te, pia nympha, sensit.” 

| Rhoda Gale, who hated music like poison 
crept up to her, and infolding her delicate 
ly, laid a pair of wet eyes softly on hei 
shoulder. 

Vizard now tapped at the door, and was 
admitted from the music-room. He begged 
Ina to choose another composition from hei 
book. She marked a service and two an 
thems, and handed him the volume, but 
begged they might not be done too soo1 
one after, the other. That would be quite 
enough for one day, especially if they would 
be good enough to repeat the hymn of prais¢ 
to. conclude; “for,” said 
things to be digested.” 


she, “these aré 


| Soon the boys’ pure voices rose again, and 
| those poor dead English composers, with 
prosaic names, found their way again to th 
great foreign singer’s soul. 
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They sang an anthem which is now es- 
rreat critics, the 


ecially despised by those ¢ 
‘My song shall 


ganists of the country 

e of mercy and judgment.” 

rhe Klosking forgave the thinness of the 

irmony, and many little fiults in the vo- 
exe cution. The words, no doubt, went 

She sat 


oe, with her moist eyes raised, and 


rr W ith he7, being clearly spoken. 


editatin 
er face transfigured, and at the end she 
irmured to Vizard, with her eyes still 
raised, “ After all, they are 


words, and the music has at 


great and pious 
least this 
means the words.” 
suddenly turned upon him, and 
d, “ There is another person in this house 
o needs this consolation as much as I do. 


Why does she not come? But perhaps she 


virtue it 


rowning 


Then she 


is with the musicians.” 
“Whom do you mean ?” 
“Your sister.” 
“Why, she is not in the house.” 
Ina Klosking started at that information, 


1 bent her eyes keenly and inquiringly | 


} 
nh nim. 


“She left two days ago.” 

3 Indeed!” 

‘To nurse a sick aunt.” 

“Indeed! Had she no other reason ?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Vizard; but 

could not help coloring a little. 

rhe little choir now sang a service, King 
nF. They sang “The Magnificat” rudely 
nd rather profanely, but recovered them- 
selves in the “ Dimittis.” 

When it was over, Ina whispered, “ ‘To 
be a light to lighten the Gentiles’ That is 

inspired duet. Oh, how it might be 

“Of course it might,” whispered Vizard ; 

30 you have something to get well for.” 

“Yes, my friend—thanks to you and your 
sainted mother.” 

rhis, uttered in a voice which, under the 
healing influence of music, seemed to have 
regained some of its rich melody, was too 
much for our cynic, and he bustled off to 
hide his emotion, and invited the musicians 
to lunch. 

All the servants had been listening on the 
stairs, and the hospitable old butler plied 
the boys with sparkling Moselle, which, 
being himself reared on mighty Port, he 
thought a light and playful wine—just the 
thing for women and children. So after 
luncheon they sang rather wild, and the 
Klosking told Vizard, dryly, that would do 
for the present. 

Then he ordered the carriage for them, 
and asked Mademoiselle Klosking when she 
would like them again. 

“When can I?” she inquired, rather tim- 
idly. 

“Every day, if you like—Sundays and all.” 

“T must be content with every other day.” 

Vizard said he would arrange it so, and 


was leaving her; but she begged him to stay 
a moment. 

“She would be safer here,” said she, very 
grave ly. 

Vizard was taken aback by the sudden- 
ness of this return to a topic he was simple 
enough to think she had abandoned. How- 
ever, he said, “She is safe enough. I have 
taken care of that, you may be sure.” 

‘You have done well, Sir,” 
oravely. 


She said no more to him; 


said Ina, very 


but just before 
dinner Fanny came in, and Miss Gale went 
for a walk in the garden. 
ny directly. 
she, quietly. 


Ina pinned Fan- 
“Where is Miss Vizard?” said 


Fanny colored up; but seeing in a mo- 
ment that fibs would be dangerous, said, 
mighty carelessly, “She is at Aunt Mait- 
land’s.” 

“Where does she live, dear ?” 

“Tn a poky little place called ‘Somerville 
| Villa’ ” 

“Far from this ?” 

“Not very. It is forty miles by the rail- 
way, but not thirty by the road; and Zoe 
| went in the barouche all the way.” 
| Mademoiselle Klosking thought a little, 
}and then taking Fanny Dover’s hand, said 
to her, very sweetly, “I beg you to honor 
me with your confidence, and tell me some- 
thing. Believe me, it is for no selfish mo- 
but I think Miss Vizard is 
She is too far from her brother, 
and too far from me. Mr. Vizard says she is 
safe. Nowcan you tell me what he means? 
How can she be safe? Is her heart turned 


tive IL ask you; 
in danger. 


to stone, like mine ?” 


“No, indeed,” said Fanny. “Yes, I will 
be frank with you; for I believe you are 
| wiser than any one of us. Zoe is not safe, 
left to herself. Her heart is any thing but 
stone; and Heaven knows what wild, mad 
| thing she might be led into. But I know 
perfectly well what Vizard means: no, I 
don’t like to tell it you all. It will give 
you pain.” 


“There is little hope of that. Iam past 


| pain.” 
} a Well, then Miss Gale will scold me.” 
“No. She shall not.” 


“Oh, [know you have got the upper hand 
even of her; so if you promise I shall not be 
scolded, I'll tell you. You see, I had my mis- 
givings about this very thing; and as soon 
as Vizard came home—it was he who took 
her to Aunt Maitland—lI asked him what 
precautions he had taken to hinder that 
man from getting hold of her again. Well, 
then—oh, I ought to have begun by telling 
you Mr. Severne forged bills to get money 
out of Harrington.” 

“ Good heavens!” 

“Oh, Harrington will never punish him, 
if he keeps his distance; but he has adver- 
tised in all the papers, warning him that if 
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in Barfordshire, he will be ar- 


rested and sent to prison.” 


he sets foot 

Ina Klosking shook her head. “When a 
man is in love with such a woman as that, 
dangers could hardly deter him.” 

“That depends upon the man, I think. 
3ut Harrington has done better than that. 
the 
best of all watch-dogs, another lover. Lord 
Uxmoor lives near Aunt Maitland, and he 
adores Zoe; so Harrington has commission- 
ed him to watch her, and cure her and all. 
I wish he’d cure me—an earl’s coronet and 
twenty thousand a year!” 

‘You relieve my mind,” said Ina. 
after a pause, “ But let me ask you one ques- 
tion Why did you not tell me Miss 
Vizard was gone?” 


He has provided her with a watch-dog— 


Then, 
more, 


“T don’t know,” said Fanny, coloring up. 
“She told me not.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, the Vixen in command. 
ders every body.” 

“ And why did she forbid you ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

an Yes, you do. 


She or- 


Kiss me, dear. 
will distress you with no more questions. 
Why should I? Cur instincts seldom de- 
ceive Well, so be it; I have something 
more to get well for, and I will.” 

Fanny looked up at her inquiringly. 

“Yes,” said she; “the daughter of this 
hospitable house will never return to it 
while [am in it. Poor girl! she thinks she 
is the injured woman. So be it. I will get 
well—and leave it.” 


us, 


Fanny communicated this to Miss Gale, 
and all she said was, “She shall go no far- 
ther than Hillstoke, then; for I love her bet- 
ter than any man can love her.” 

Fanny did not tell Vizard; and he was 
downright happy, seeing the woman he 
loved recover, by slow degrees, her health, 
her stre neth, her color, her voice. 
was not threatened. 


Parting 
He did not realize that 
they should ever part at all. He had vague 
hopes that, while she was under his roof, 
opportunity might stand his friend, and she 
might requite his affection. All this would 
not bear looking into very closely: for that 
very reason he took particular care not to 
look into it very closely, but hoped all 
things, and was happy. In this condition 
he received a little shock. 

A one-horse fly was driven up to the door, 
and a card brought in— 


“Mr. JOSEPH ASHMEAD.” 


Vizard was always at home at 
Court, except to convicted Bores. 
mead was shown into his study. 

Vizard knew him at a glance. The vel- 
veteen coat had yielded to tweed; but 
another loud tie had succeeded to the one 
“that fired the air at Homburg.” There, 


Vizard 
Mr. Ash- 


There, I 
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too, was the wash-leather face and oth, 
traits Vizard professed to know an actress’ 
lover by. Yes, it was the very man at sight 
of whom he had fought down his admira 
tion of La Klosking, and declined an intro 
duction to her. Vizard knew the lady bett 
now. But still he was a little jealous ey 
of her acquaintances, and thought this o; 
unworthy of her; so he received him w 
stiff but guarded politeness, leaving him t 
open his business. 

Ashmead, overawed by the avenue, thi 
dozen gables, fourscore chimneys, ete., 


vd 


dressed him rather obsequiously, but with 


certain honest trouble that soon softened the 
bad impression caused by his appearance, 

“ Sir,” said he, “ pray excuse this intrusion 
of a stranger; but lam in great anxiety. It 
is not for myself, but for a lady, a ver 
distinguished lady, whose interests I am 
charged with. It is Mademoiselle Klosking 
the famous singer.” 

Vizard maintained a grim silence. 

“You may have heard of her.” 

“T have.” 

“T almost fancy you once heard her sing 
—at Homburg.” 

“T did.” 

“Then I am sure you must have admired 
her, being a gentleman of taste. Well, Sir, 
it is near a fortnight since I heard from her,’ 

“Well, Sir?” 

“You will say what is that to you? But 
the truth is, she left me in London to do cei 
tain business for her, and she went down to 
this very place. I offered to come with her, 
but she declined. To be sure, it was a deli 
cate matter, and not at all in my way. 
was to write to me, and report progress, and 
give me her address, that I might write to 
her; but nearly a fortnight has passed. | 
have not received a single letter. 
real distress and anxiety. 


She 


I am in 
A great career 
awaits her in England, Sir; but this silence 
is so mysterious, so alarming, that I begin 
actually to hope she has played the fool, and 
thrown it all up, and gone abroad with that 
blackguard.” 

“What blackguard, Sir?” 

Joseph drew in his horns. “I spoke too 
quick, Sir,” said he; “it is no business of 
mine. But these brilliant women are 
mad as the rest in throwing away their af- 
fections. They prefer a blackguard to a 
good man. Itisthernle. Excuse my plain 
speaking.” 

“Mr, Ashmead,” said Vizard, “I may be 
able to answer your questions about this 
lady; but, before I do so, it is right I should 
know how far you possess her confidence. 
To speak plainly, have you any objection to 
tell me what is the precise relation between 
you and her?” 

“Certainly not, Sir. 
agent.” 


“Ts that all?” 


I am her theatrical 
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“Not quite. I have been a good deal 
ibout her lately, and have seen her in deep 
I think I may almost say I am her 
friend, though a very humble one.” 

Vizard did not yet quite realize the truth 
that this Bohemian had heart one 
oly spot his pure devotion and unsexual 
friendship for that great artist. Still, his 
prejudices were disarmed, and he said, “ Well, 


Mr. Ashmead, excuse my 


iistress. 


his 


in 


cross-questioning 
I will now give myself the pleasure 
Mademoi- 


you. 
f setting your anxieties at rest. 

selle Klosking is in this house.” 
Ashmead stared at him, and then broke 
t, “In this ? O Lord! how 
it be ?” 


‘It happened in a way very distressing 


house can 


to us all, though the result is now so delight- 
ful. Mademoiselle Klosking called here on 
1 business with which perhaps you are ac- 
juainted.” 

~ “T am, Sir.” 

“ Unfortunately she met with an accident 
nmy very hall—an accident that endanger- 
d her life, Sir; and of course we took charge 

of her. She has had a zealous physician and 
good nurses, and she is recovering slowly. 
She is quite out of danger, but still weak. I 
| no doubt she will be delighted to see 
( nly, as we are all under the orders of 
her physician, and that physician is a wom- 
in, and a bit of a vixen, you must allow me 
to go and consult her first.” 


you. 


ystified. 
He was not long alone. In less than a 
ninute he had for companions some well- 
muttered sandwiches made with smoked 
1am, and a bottle of old Madeira; the solids 
melted in his mouth, the liquid ran through 
his veins like oil charged with electricity 
and elixir vite. 

By-and-by a female servant came for him, 
and ushered him into Ina Klosking’s room. 

She received him with undisguised affec- 
tion, and he had much ado to keep from cry- 
She made him sit down near her in the 
vast embrasure of the window, and gave him 
i letter to read she had just written to him. 

They compared notes very rapidly; but 
their discourse will not be given here, be- 


hg. 


cause so much of it would be repetition. 

They were left alone to talk, and they did 
talk for more than an hour. The first in- 
terruption, indeed, was a recitativo with 
chords, followed by a verse from the leading 
treble. 

Mr. Ashmead looked puzzled; the Klos- 
king eyed him demurely. 
Before the anthem 
room. Ina smiled, and waved him to a chair. 
Both the men saw by her manner they were 
not to utter a sound while the music was 
going on. When it ceased, she said, “ Do 

you approve that, my friend ?” 


concluded, Vizard 
tapped, and was admitted from the music- 
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“Tf it pleases you, madam,” replied the 
wary Ashmead. 


“It does more than please me; it does me 
good.” 

“That reconciles me to it at once.” 
“Ob, then you do not admire it for itself?” 
“Not much.” . 


= Pray spe ak pl iinly. 


very 
I am not a tyrant, 
to impose my tastes.” 

“Well, then, madam, I feel ve ry grateful 
to any thing that does you good: otherwise 
I should say the music was—rather dreary ; 
insipid.” 

The open struggle between Joseph’s hon- 
esty and his awe of 
Vizard so that he leaned back 
and laughed heartily. 

The 


means,” said 


and the singing—very 
the Klosking tickled 


in his chan 
Klosking smiled superior. “He 
the not 
operatic, and the boys do not clasp thei 


she, “that music is 


| hands, and shake their shoulders, and sing 


passionately, as women do in a theatre. 
Heaven forbid they should! If this world 
is all passion, there is another which is all 
peace; and these boys’ sweet, artless tones 
are the nearest thing we shall get in this 
world to the unimpassioned voices of the 
angels. They are fit instruments for pious 
words set by composers who, however ob- 
scure they may be, were men inspired, and 
have written immortal strains which, as I 


hear them, seem hardly of this world—they 


| are so free from all mortal dross.” 
Vizard retired, leaving Joseph happy but | 


Vizard assented warmly. Ashmead asked 


permission to hear another. They sang the 
“Magnificat” by King, in F. 

“Upon my word,” said Ashmead, “ there 
is a good deal of ‘ go’ in that.” 

Then they sang the “ Nune Dimittis.” He 
said, a little dryly, there was plenty of repose 
in that. 

“My friend,” said she, “there is—to the 
honor of the composer: the ‘ Magnificat’ is 
the bright and lofty exultation of a young 


| woman, who has borne the Messiah, and does 


not foresee His sufferings, only the boon to 
the world and the glory to herself. But the 
‘Dimittis’ is the very opposite. It is a gen- 
tle joy, and the world conte ntedly resigned 
by a good old man, fatigued, who has run 
his race, and longs to sleep after life’s fever. 
When next you have the good fortune to 
hear that song, think you see the sun de- 
scending red and calm after a day of storms, 
and an aged Christian saying ‘ Good-night,’ 
and you will honor poor dead King as I do. 


The music that truly reflects great words was 
never yet small music, 


write it who may.” 

“You are right, madam,” said Ashmead. 
“When I doubted its being good music, I 
suppose I meant salable.” 

“Ah, voila!” said the Klosking. Then, 
turning to Vizard for sympathy, ‘“ What this 
faithful friend understands by good music, 
is music that can be sold for a good deal of 
money.” 
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“That 
am 


is so,” os! | 
You can’t make a 
silk purse You have 
tried it than once, you know, but it 
would not work.” 

Ashmead amused Vizard, and he took him 
into his study and had some more conversa- 
tion with him. 


said Ashmead, stoutly. 
a theatrical agent. 
sow’s ear. 


out of a 


more 


He even asked him to stay 
in ft but 
there was a theatre 
said he had 
he had 


he house 4 


Ashmead was shy, and 
So he 
a good deal of business to do; 
better make the “Swan” his head- 
quarters. “I shall be at your service all 
the same, Sir, or Mademoiselle Klosking’s.” 
‘* Have a glass of Madeira, Mr. Ashmead.” 
‘Well, Sir, to tell the truth, I have had 

ol 
‘Then it knows the road 


“ 


at Taddington. 


two.” 

What Madeira! 
Is this the wine the doctors ran down a few 
years ago? They couldn’t have tasted it.” 

“Well, it is like ourselves, improved by 
travelling. That has been twice to India.” 

“Tt will never go again, past me,” said 
Ashmead, gayly. “My mouth is a cape it 
will never weather.” 


You are very good, Sir. 
t 
] 
il 


He went to his inn. 

Before he had been there ten minutes, up 
rattled a smart servant in a smart dog- 
cart. 

“ Hamper—for Joseph Ashmead, Esquire.” | 

“ Any thing to pay ?” 

“ What for ?—it’s from Vizard Court.” 

And the dog-cart rattied away. 

Joseph was in the hall, and witnessed this 
phenomenon. He said to himself, “I wish 
I had a vast acquaintance—aLL COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN.” 


| to Fanny for a solution. 


| tired of Somerville Villa. 
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traction, so she is sure to desert me, bee; 


LUSE 
she couldn’t misbehave, and I won’t let hey 
die.” 

“Well,” said Vizard, “ you know what ¢ 
do. Retard the cure. That 
arts of your profession.” 


iS One of th 

“And so it is; but how can I, when I i 
her? No, we must have recourse to our 
nevolent tyrant again. He must get Mis 
Vizard back here, before my goddess is we] 
enough to spread her wings and fly.” 

Vizard looked puzzled. “This,” said he 
“sounds like a riddle, or female logic.” 

“Tt is both,” said Rhoda. “Miss Dover 
give him the mot dénigme. V’m off—to th 
patient I adore.” 

She vanished swiftly; and Vizard looked 


But Fanny seemed 
rather vexed with Miss Gale, and said noth 
ing. Then he pressed her to explain. 

She answered him, with a certain relue 
tance: “ Mademoiselle Klosking has taken it 
into her head that Zoe will never return t 
this house while she is in it.” 

“Who put that into her head, now ?” said 


| Vizard, bitterly. 


“Nobody, upon 
instinct.” 

“Well?” 

“She is horrified at the idea of keeping 
your sister out of her own house, 


my honor. A woman’s 


so she 


getting well to go; and the strength ot 


1s 


he 


| will is such that she will get well.” 


“All the better; but Zoe will 
A little persua 
sion will bring her home, especially if you 
were to offer to take her place.” 


“Oh, I would do that, to oblige you, Har 


soon ge 


| rington, if I saw any good at the end of it. 


That afternoon Ina Klosking insisted on 
walking up and down the room, supported 
by Mesdemoiselles Gale and Dover. The 
result was fatigue and sleep; that is all. 

ad said she, “I will have but 
I must and will recover | 


To-morrow,” 
erutch. 
my strengtl 

In the evening she insisted on both ladies | 
dining with Mr. Vizard. Here, too, she had 
her way. 


one live 


Vizard was in very good spirits, and when 
the servants were gone, complimented Miss 
Gale on her skill. 

“Our skill, you mean,” said she. “It was 
you who prescribed this new medicine of 
the mind, the psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs; and it was you who adminis- 
tered the Ashmead, and he made her laugh, 
or nearly—and that we have never been able 
to do. She must take a few grains of Ash- 
mead every day. The worst of it is, I am 
afraid we shall cure her too quickly; and 
then we shall lose her. But that was to be 
expected. Iam very unfortunate in my at- 
tachments. If I fall in love 
with a woman, she is sure to hate me, or else 
die, or else tly away. 


I always was. 


I love this one to dis- 


But please think twice. How can Zoe and 
that lady ever stay under the same roof? 
How can they meet at your table, and speak 
to each other? They are rivals.” 

“They are both getting cured; and neither 
will ever see the villain again.” 

“T hope not; but who can tell? Well, 
never mind them. If their eyes are not 
opened by this time, they will get no pity 
from me. It is youl think of now.” Then, 
in a hesitating way, and her cheeks man- 
tling higher and higher with honest blushes 
—‘You have suffered enough already from 
women. I know it is not my business, but if 
does grieve me to see you going into trouble 
again. What good can come of it? Hei 
connection with that man, so recent, and so 
—strange. The world will interpret its owi 
way. Your position in the county—ever) 
eye upon you. I see the way in—no doubt 
it is strewed with flowers; but I see no way 
out. Be brave in time, Harrington. It will 
not be the first time. She must be a good 
woman somehow, or faces, eyes, and voices, 
and ways, are all a lie. But if she is good, 
she is very unfortunate; and she will give 
you a sore heart for life, if you don’t mind. 
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ld clinch my teeth and shut my eyes, and | outside, but within full of design—their ob- 
t her go in time.” ject being to pump each other. 

Vizard groaned aloud, and at that a tear In the encounter at Homburg Ashmead 
or two rolled down Fanny’s burning cheeks. | had an advantage; Poikilus thought him- 
“You are a good little girl,” said Vizard, | self unknown to Ashmead. But this time 
ffectionately; ‘ but I can not.” there was a change. Poikilus knew by this 
He hung his head despondently, and mut- | time that La Klosking had gone to Vizard 
ered, “I see no way out either. But I yield | Court. How she had known Severne was 
fate. I feared her, and fled from her. She | there, puzzled him a good deal; but he had 
s followed me. I can resist no more. 


I} ended by suspecting Ashmead, in a vague 
Some men never know happiness. I) way. 

. 

ll 


all have had a happy fortnight, at al The parties, therefore, met on even terms. 
vents. I thank you and respect you for Ashmead resolved to learn what he could 
our advice, but I can’t take it. So now I about Severne, and Poikilus to learn what he 
ppose you will be too much offended to | could about Zoe Vizard and Mademoiselle 

re me.” Klosking. 

“Oh dear no.” Ashmead opened the ball. “ Been long 
“Would you mind writing to Aunt Mait- | here ?” 

nd, and saying you would like to take “ Just come.” 
Zoe's place ?” “* Business ?” 

“] will do it with pleasure to oblige you. “Yes. Want to see if there’s any chance 
Besides, it will be a fib, and it is so long | of my getting paid for that job.” 
e I have told a good fib. When shall I “What job ?” 
ite ?” “Why, the Homburg job. Look here—I 
“Oh, about the end of the week.” don’t know why I should have any secrets 
“Yes, that will be time enough. Miss Gale | from a good fellow like you; only you must 
won’t let her go till next week. Ah, after} not tell any body else.” 

ll, how nice and natural it is to be naughty! “Oh, honor bright !” 
Fibs and flirtation, welcome home! This is “Well, then, I am a detective.” 

beauty of being good—and I shall ree- “Ye don’t mean that ?” 

mmend it to all my friends on this very ac- “Tm Poikilus.” 
count—you can always leave it off at a mo- “Good heavens! Well, I don’t care. I 

nt’s notice without any trouble. Now haven’t murdered any body. MHere’s you 
naughtiness sticks to you like a bur.” health, Poikilus. I say, you could tell a tale 

So, with no more ado, this new Mentor be- | or two.” 

ime Vizard’s accomplice, and they agreed “That I could, But Tm out of luck this 
o get Zoe back before the Klosking could | time. The gentleman that employed me has 
vet strong enough to move with her physi- | mizzled; and he promised me fifty pounds 


an’s consent. I came down here in hopes of finding him 
Saw him once in this neighborhood.” 

As the hamper of Madeira was landed in “Well, you won’t find him here, I don’t 
the hall of the “Swan” inn, a genial voice! think. You must excuse me, but your em- 
ried, “You are in luck.” Ashmead turned, | ployer is a villain. He has knocked a lady 
ind there was Poikilus peering at him from | down, and nearly killed her.” 
the doorway of the commercial room. “You don’t say that?” 

“ What is the game now?” thought Ash- “Yes, that beautiful lady, the singer you 
mead. But what he said was, “ Why, I know | saw in Homburg.” 
that face. I declare, it is the gent that treat- “What! the lady that said he should have 
ed me at Homburg. Bring in the hamper, | his money ?” 

Dick.” Then to Poikilus, “ Have ye dined “The same.” 
et ?” “Why, he must be mad 

“No. Going to dine in half an hour.| “No. Ascoundrel. That is all.” 

Roast gosling. Just enough for two.” “Then she won’t give him his money aft- 

“We'll divide it, if you like, and I'll stand a | er that.” 
bottle of old Madeira. My old friend, Squire “Not if I can help it. But if she likes to 
Vizard, has just sent it me. Ill just have a| pay you your commission, I shall not object 
splash; dinner will be ready by then.” He | to that.” 
bustled out of the room, but said, as he went, “You are a good fellow.” 

“T say, old man, open the hamper, and put “What is more, I shall see her to-mor- 
two bottles just within the smile of the | row, and I will put the question to her for 
fire.” you.” 

He then went up stairs, and plunged his Poikilus was profuse in his thanks, and 
head in cold water, to clear his faculties for| said be began to think it was his only 
the encounter. |chance. Then he had a misgiving. “I have 

The friends sat down to dinner, and aft-| no claim on the lady,” said he; “and I am 
erward to the Madeira, both gay and genial | afraid I have been a bad friend to her. I did 
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not mean it, though, and the whole affair is 
dark to me.” 
‘You 


tective,” 


are not very sharp, then, for a de- 
Ashmead. ‘ Well, shut your 
mouth and open your eyes. Your Mr. Sey- 
is the lady’s lover, and preyed upon 


left 


said 


he W 


her. He her; she was fool enough to 
him still, and pined for him. 


} 
FAN 


love He is a 
re er, and was gambling by my side when 
Mademoiselle Klosking came in; so he cut 
ucky, and left me fifty pounds to play 
for him,and she put the pot on, and broke 
the I didn’t 
we found it ont by his photograph. 


his | 


bank. know who he was, but 
Then 
you came smelling after the money, and we 
you nicely, my fine detective. We made 
t our business to know where you wrote to. 
Vizard Court. She went down there, and 
found him just to be married to a 
beautiful young lady. She collared him. He 
flung her down, and cut he temple open 
nearly killed her. She lies ill in the house; 
and the other young lady is gone away bro- 
ken-hearted.” 

“Where to?” 

“ How should I know ? 
you ” 

“ Why, don’t you see? 
he won’t be far off. 
he ?” 

“Tt don’t follow that she likes him, now 
she has found him out. He had better not 
go after her, or he’ll get a skinful of bro- 

My friend Squire Vizard is the 
make short work with him, if he 
caught the blackguard spooning after his 
sister.” 

* And him right. Still, I 
knew where that young lady is.” 

“T dare say I could learn if I made it my 
business.” 


1 
S01G. 


roing 


What is that to 


Wherever she is, 
He likes her best, don’t 


ken bones. 


man to 


serve 


I 


wish 


Having brought the matter to that point, 
Poikilus left it, and simply made himself 
igreeable. He told Ashmead his experi- 

and as there were many of them 
and dramatic, he kept him a de- 
lighted listener till midnight. 

The next day Ashmead visited Mademoi- 
selle Klosking, and found her walking up 
and down the room with her hand on Miss 
Gale’s shoulder. 


ences > 


strange 


| 

She withdrew into the embrasure, and | 
had some confidential talk with him. Asa 
matter of course he told her about Poikilus, | 
and that he was hunting down Severne for | 
his money. 

“Indeed!” said the Klosking. 
tell word that 
you.” 

He did 


member. 


“ Please 


me every passed between 


so, as nearly as he could re- 
Mademoiselle Klosking leaned her brow 
her hand considerable 
thought. Then turned Ashmead, 
and quietly, “ That Poikilus still 
acting for him, and the one thing they de- 


upon a time in 
she on 


said, is 


| and, in a day or two, shall send you to | 


| tre. 
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sire to learn is where to find Miss Vi 
| and delude her to her ruin.” 

“No, no,” cried Ashmead, violently 
the next moment 
“You are wiser 
may be. 

him, next 


zard, 


b but 
fi 
he a 

Pll give 


his countenance 
than I am,” said 
Contound the sneak! g 
time I see him. Why, he 
love villainy for its own sake. I as g 
said you would pay him his fifty pounds.” 
“What fifty pounds ? 
a falsehood, like himself. 


o0o0d as 


His fifty pounds is 
Now, my frie1 
please take my instructions, my positiy 
structions.” 
“Yes, madam.” 


ad 


ili- 


“You will not change your friendly man 
ner: show no suspicion nor anger. If th 
are cunning, we must be wise; and the wis 
always keep their temper. You will 
Miss Vizard to Ireland, to 
what part is only known to her brothe: 
Tell him this, and be very free and com 
municative on all other subjects 
alone has any importance now. 


8a 


has gone ut 


; for this 
As for me 
I can easily learn where Somerville Villa is; 
after her. I had bet 
ter lose no time in recovering my strength 
Well, my will is strong. I will lose no ti 

your arm, monsieur;” and she 
her promenade. 

Ashmead, instructed dined 
again with the detective; but out of re- 
venge gave him but one bottle of Madeira 
As they sipped it, he delivered a great man 
words; and in the middle of them said,“ Oh, 
by-the-bye, I asked after that poor young 
lady. to Ireland, but 
know what part.” 

After dinner Ashmead went to the 
When he 


One thing is clear 


resume 


as above, 


Gone 


they didn’t 
thea- 


came back, Poikilus was 
gone. 

So did Wisdom baffle Cunning that time. 

But Cunning did not really leave tl 
field; that very evening an aged man i 
green spectacles was inquiring about the 
postal arrangements to Vizard Court; and 
next day he might have been seen in a bac 
street of Taddington, talking to the villag: 
postman, and afterward drinking with him 


It was Poikilus groping his way. 


——_@———— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A FEW words avail to describe the slug- 
gish waters of the Dead Sea, but what pen 
can portray the Indian Ocean lashed and 
tormented by a cyclone? 

Even | few words have sufficed to 
show that Ina Klosking’s heart was all be- 
numbed and deadened; and, with the help 
of insult, treachery, loss of blood, brain-fe- 
ver, and self-esteem rebelling against vil- 
lainy, had outlived its power of suffering 
poignant torture. 

But I can not sketch in a few words, noi 


80, a 
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paint in many, the tempest of passion in 
Zoe Vizard. Yet it is my duty to try and 
give the reader some little insight into the 
iwony, the changes, the fury, the grief, the 
empest of passion in a virgin heart; in 
uch a nature the great of the 

nd often rage even more fiercely than in 
Ider and experiene ed women. 

Literally, Zoe Vizard loved Edward Sev- 
rne one minute and hated him the next; 


Passions 


save him up for a traitor, and then vowed 
to believe nothing until she had heard his 
burned with ire at his silence, 
Then, 
a while, love and faith would get the 
pper hand, and she would be quite calm. 
Why should herself? An old 
sweetheart, abandoned long ago, had come 
he had, unfortunately, done 

the woman an injury in his wild endeavor 
to get away Well, what business 
had to No doubt he 
shamed, afflicted, at what he had done, be- 


explanation ; 


ckened with dismay at his silence. 


she torment 


etween them ; 


from her. 
she use force? was 
a man; or was in despair, seeing that 
installed in her brother’s house, and 
er story, probably a parcel of falsehoods, 
istened to. 
Then she would have a gleam of joy, for 
he had not written to Ina 
But soon Despondency came down, 
a dark cloud; for she said to herself, 
has left us both. 
love will not let him have the 
and so he has lost heart, 


dy 


she knew K los- 
ng. 
ke 


He 


ie does not 


He sees the woman 
one he does love: 
and will have no more to say to either.” 

When her thoughts took this turn, she 
would ery piteously, But not for long. 
She would dry her eyes, and burn with 
wrath all round; she would still hate her 
rival, but call her lover a coward 
te mptible coward. 

After her day of raging and grieving, and 
doubting and fearing, and hoping and de- 

pairing, night her with an ex- 
hausted body, a bleeding heart, and weep- 
ing eyes. She had been so happy 
very brink of paradise; and 
deserted. Her pillow was wet every night. 
She ried in her very sleep; and when she 
woke in the morning her body was always 
quivering; and in the very act of waking 
came a horror and an instinctive reluctance 
to face the light that was to bring another 
day of misery. 

Such a fair though loose description 
of her condition. 

The slight fillip given to her spirits by 
the journey did her a morsel of good, but it 
died away. Having to nurse Aunt Mait- 
land did her a little good at first. But she 
soon relapsed into herself, and became so 
distraite that Aunt Maitland, who was all 
self, being an invalid, began to speak sharp- 
ly to her. 

On the second day of her visit to Somer- 
ville Villa, as she sat brooding at the foot 


a con- 


overtook 


on the 


now she was 


is 


} 
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of her aunt’s bed, suddenly she heard horse s’ 
feet, and then a ring at the hall door. Her 
heart leaped. Perhaps he had come to ex- 
plain He might 
Vizard Court. Wh 
ing as anxiously as herself, and had seized 
the first In 
pale cheek rivaled carmine. 


Tl 


al 


all. not choose to 


go to 


at if he had been watch- 


opportunity a moment her 


» girl brought uy 
] 


pa card- 


‘LORD UxMoor.” 


The color died away directly. 


at tl 


‘Say I 
but nt I ean not 


aunt.” 


am very sorry, lls mome 
leave my 

rhe girl stared with amazement, and took 
down the me ssage 

Uxmoor rode 

Zoe fel 
could not 
the wrong. 
power. 


Nevertheless, in 


uway. 
No, if 


would 


t a moment’s pleasure. she 
the right she 


least, 


That, at 


see man, not 


her 


see was ib 


the course of the day. 
remembering Uxmoor’s worth and the pain 
given him, she was almost 
sorry she had indulged herself at his ex- 


pense. 


she had already 


He came next 
She liked him 


but went 


Superfluous contrition ! 
day, as a matter of course. 
none the better for coming, she 
down stairs to him. 
toward 
and uttered an 


well,” he 


her, but 
exclamation. 


He came started back, 
“You not 


tones of tenderness and 


are 
said, in 
dismay. 

“Not very,” she faltered; for hi 
manly concern touched her. 

“And you have come here to nurse this 
old lady? Indeed, Miss Vizard, you need 
nursing yourself, 


8 open, 


You know it is some time 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you, and 
the change May I send you 
Dr. Atkins, my mother’s physician ?” 

‘I am much obliged to you. No.” 

“Oh, I forgot. You have a physician of 
your own sex. Why is she not looking aft- 
er you ?”? 

“Miss Gale is better employe d. 
Vizard Court, in attendance on a 
brilliant person — Mademoiselle 
a professional singer. 
her ?” 

“T saw her at Homburg.” 

“Well, she met with an accident in our 
hall—a and Harrington took 
her in, and has placed all his resources—his 


he 


is alarming. 


She is 


at 
far more 
Klosking, 


Perhaps you know 


serious one; 
lady physician and all—at her service: 
is so fond of Music.” 

A certain satirical bitterness peered 
through these words; but honest Uxmoor 
did not it. He said, Then I 
you would let me be your doctor—for want 
of a better.” 

“And you think you can cure me?” 
Zoe, satirically. 

adi. jut, at 
least, I could do you a little good, if you 


notice wish 


said 


does seem presumptuous. 
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o try my humble prescrip- 
” asked Zoe, listlessly. 

Phillis. She is the delight 
who mounts her. She is thor- 


swift, gentle, docile, ami- 


V nare 

Ve ly, 

Ride her on these downs an 

vo every day. Ill send her over 
May I? 


Rosa would pack up my 
Sa Was a prophetess.” 


Next day ¢ Phillis, saddled, and led 
groom on horseback; and Uxmoor soon 
| He lifted Zoe 


to her saddle, and away they rode, the groom 


ame 
DY a 
followed on an old hunter. 
following at a respec tful distance. 


When they 
lighttul 


got on the downs they had a 
but Zoe, in her fevered 

content with that. 
She kept increasing the pace, till the old 
ver live with the young 
ralloped away from Lord Ux- 


ae canter ; 


, Was not 
hunter could no lon 


and she 


and made him ridiculous in the eyes | 


croom.,. 
truth is, she wanted to get away from 
rein, and stood stock-still. 
a circuit of a mile, and came up 
heightened color and flashing 
beautiful. 

I “Don’t you like gal- 


He the 


she 


drew 
mac 
to him, with 
looking 
Well?” si 
on 
‘Yes. but 
*(Cruelt 


ves, 


ld she, 


I don’t like « ruelty.” 
the mare’s tail how it 
ind her flanks panting! And no won- 
You have been over twice the Derby 
course at a 


“ Look at 
ering, 
der. 
racing pace. 
horse is not a steam-engine.” 

‘Pi her again,” said Zoe. “TI 
did not 


never ride 
come here to be scolded. 
home.” 

They walked slowly home in silence. 


moor hardly knew what to say to her; but 


at last he murmured, apologetically, “Never 


mind the poor mare, if you are any better | 


ralloping her.” 


She 


Lor ¢£ 
waited a moment before she spoke, 
she said, “ Well, yes, I am _ bet- 
better for ride, better 
Good-by” (meaning for- 


then 


Vm 


and 
ter. 
ior my 


my and 
scolding. 
evel 

in the 
sent the mare next day, and follow- 
young thorough-bred. 

said Zoe; “am I to have anoth- 


Good-by,” said he, 


Only he 


same 


ed her on 

“What!” 
er trial ?” 

“ And another after that.” 

So this time she would only canter very 
slowly, and kept stopping every now and 
inquire satirically 
distress the mare. 

But Uxmoor was too good-humored to 
quarrel for nothing. He only laughed, and 


then to 


| the right thing for a woman. 


IS Quiv- | 


ve | 
Miss Vizard, a 
| spoke kindly to her. 


I will go | 
} é ; 

claims on him. 
Ux- | 
| had not written to her. 


if that would | 





said, “ You are not the only lady who tal 
a horse for a machine.” 

These rides did her bodily health Sol 
permanent good, but their effect on her 
was fleeting. 
she was actually bounding through th: 
but she collapsed afterward. 

At first, when she used to think that S 


She was in fair spirits y 


erne never came near her, and Uxmoo1 

so constant, she almost hated Uxmoor. Ss 
little does the wrong man profit by doing 
I admit that 
though not a deadly woman-hater myself. 

But by-and-by she was impartially bitter 
against them both—the wrong man for do- 
ing the right thing, and the right man fo; 
not doing it. 

As the days rolled by, and Severne dix 
not appear, her indignation and wounde 
pride began to mount above her love. A 
beautiful woman counts upon pursuit, an 
thinks a man less than man if he does no 
love her well enough to find her, thoug 
hid in the caves of ocean or the labyrinth 
of Bermondsey. 

She said to herself, “Then he has no expla 
nation to offer. 
ened him away have 
my affections Her 
boiled with love and contempt and wound 
ed pride, and her mind was tossed to an 
fro like a leaf in a storm. She began, b 
force of will, to give Uxmoor some enco 


Another woman has fright 
from me. | 
coward.” 


wast 


bosot 


on a 


jagement; only, after it, she writhed an 
| wept. 


At last, finding herself driven to and fi 
like a leaf, she told Miss Maitland all, and 
sought counsel of her. 
thing to lean on. 

The old lady was better by this time, and 
She said Mr. Severne 
was charming, and she was not bound to 


She must have some 


give him up because another lady had pas 
But it appeared to her that 
Mr. Severne himself had deserted her. He 
Probably he knew 
something that had not yet transpired, and 
had steeled himself to the separation for 
It was a decision she must 
Let her then consider how forlorn 
deserted 
Here was a devoted 


good reasons. 
accept. 
is the condition of most 
compared with hers. 
lover, whom she esteemed, and who could 


womel 


| offer her a high position and an honest love. 
tone. | 


If she had a mother, that mother would al 
most force her to engage herself at once to 
Lord Uxmoor. Having no mother, the best 
thing she could do would be to force her 
self. say irrevocable words, and 
never look back. It was the lot of her sex 
not to marry the first love, and to be all 
the happier in the end for that disappoint 
ment, though at the time it always seemed 
eternal. 

All this, spoken in a voice of singular kind 
ness by one who used to be so sharp, made 


to some 
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Zoe's tears flow gently, and somewhat cool- 

d her raging heart. 
She began now to submit, and only cry at 
he ind | 
found it 


gard him, 


tervals, and let rself drift ; XMOO! 


. 
every day, and she 


sited her im- 
yssible not to esteem and re 
Nevertheless, one afternoon, just about his 
as seized with such «wn aversion 
volt 


down, that she 


me, she V 


» his courtship, and such a re against 


slope she seemed gliding 
1 shawl and darted 


¢ on her bonnet an 


t of the house to escape him. She said to 
servant, “I am gone for a walk, if any 
ody calls.” 


Uxmoor did eall, and, 
ve, he bit his lip, sent the 


receiving this mes- 
horse home, and 
ilked up to the windmill, on the chance 
He 


she was never long In one 


seeing her any where. 
rved 


had already 
mood; 
mind, he 
ought perhaps he might be tolerably wel- 
9 if he 


Meantime 


das he was always in the same 
come could meet her unexpected. 
Zoe walked fast 


iy from the house as soon as possible, and 


very to get 


made a round of nearly five miles, walk- 
through two villages, and on her return 


her 


way. Howe ver,a she pherd showed 
a bridle-road, which, he told her, would 
m take her to Somerville Villa, through 


the small pastures ;” and, accordingly, she 


ime into a succession of meadows not very 
ve. They were all fenced and gated; but, 
gates were only shut, not locked. Thi 
fortunate; for 
rred gates, and 


they were new five- 


get- 


Her clothes 


a lady does not like 
o over these even in solitude. 
not adapted. 

Chere were sheep in some of these, cows 

others, and the pastures wonderfully green 

l rich, being always well manured and fed 
own by cattle. 

Zoe’s love of color was soothed by these 
merald fields, dotted with white sheep and 

red cows. 

In the last field, before the lane that led 

the village, a single beast was grazing. 

took no notice of him, and walked on; 
he took wonderful notice of her, and 
tared, then gave a disagreeable snort. He 
her Indian shawl, and after 
sawing the ground and erecting his tail, he 
ame straight at her, at a tearing trot, and 

3 tail out behind him. 

Zoe saw, and screamed violently, and ran 
or the gate ahead, which, of course, was a few 
ards farther from her than the gate behind. 

She ran for her life; but the bull, when he 

ww that, broke into a gallop directly, and 
came up fast with her. She could not escape. 


ut 


took offense at 


At that moment a man vaulted clean over 
the gate, tore a pitchfork out of a heap of 
dung that luckily stood in the corner, and 
boldly confronted the raging bull, just in 
time ; for at that moment Zoe lost heart, and 
crouched, screaming, in the side ditch, with 
her hands before her eyes. 


847 


The 


ed, VM 


new-comer, rash as his conduct seem 
as country-bred, and knew what he y 
tL prong clean thre 
he bull’s mouth, and 
knocked down like a nine-pin th the bro- 


ken statt of the pitchfork in 
the 


his hand; and 


the bull rea l in , the 


his uppei 


ith agony 


n through 


prong having gone cl 


lip in two places, and fastened itself, as one 


fastens a pin, in that leathery but sensitive 


org 


in. 

Now Uxmoor was a university athlete; he 
| o, When the 
bull came down from his rearing, and 


ed to massacre his 


was no sooner down than 


turn 


assailant s behind 


him, and seizing his tail, twisted it, and de- 


livered a thundering blow on h 


is backbone, 


hem 
gate, Zoe!” he1 
‘Run to the 


whack! 


and followed shows t 


on 
ired. 


gate, 


it up by a 
his ribs. “ Run to the 
Whack! whack! whack! 
Whack! 
whack !—whack! 

Thus ordered, Zoe Vizard, who would not 
have moved of ] 


tell you!” whack 


herself, being in a collapse 


scudded to the gate, got 


of fear, 


side 


of it, and looked over, with two eyes like 
saucers. SI Ww: ht 
ad of 
was safe, Uxmoor w 
ferret. The bull ran, tossing his nose 
pain, and bellowing [ 
the tail, 


terous, 


incredible to her. 


Inste let ig th bull alone, now she 
as sticking to him like a 
with 
by 
in prepos- 
the 
1 


ving. xmoor, dragged 
and compelled to follow 
ides, barely touching 
of his toe, 


ss with such blow 


giant st! 
ground with the point ndec 


pou 
Ss as Zoe 
They sound 
ed like flail on wooden floor, and each blow 


the creature’s ril 


had never dreamed possible. 
was accompanied with aloud jubilant shout, 
and 


dexter, he shifted his hand, and the 


Presently, being a five’s player, ambi 
tremen 
resounded on the bull’s left 


dous whacks 


side. The bull, thus belabored, and resound- 
ing like the big drum, made a circuit of the 
field, but found it 
way to a certain quiet tarm 


all too hot: his 


bolt- 


he knew 
yard; 
Zoe once more, with 
furious eyes and gore-distillir 

But this time she 
of the ¢ 

Yet she drew back 
drew 


he 
ed, and came bang at 
¢ nostrils. 
was on the right side 
ate. 

as the bull 


for, in 


in dismay 
and she was right; his 
agony and amazement, the unwieldy but 
sinewy brute leaped the five 
all bu 1e top rail; that he 
burst through, as if i ud been paper, and 
dragged Uxmoor after him, and pulled him 
down, and tore him some yards along the 


near: 
barred gate, 


and cleared it 


hard road on his back, and bumped his head 
then 
snorting and 


against a stone, and so got rid of him; 
pounded away down the lane, 
bellowing and bleeding, the prong still stuck 
through his nostrils like a pin. 

Zoe ran 


and tender concern, and 


to Uxmoor, with looks of alarm 
lifted his head to 
her tender bosom; for his clothes were torn, 
and his cheeks and hands bleeding. But he 
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oon shook off his confusion, and rose with- 
out 
“Have you got over your fright?” said 
“that 


assistance. 


s the question.” 
“Oh ves! yes! 
ed for. It 
lan you.” 
“Killed! 
It w 


there, I have 


It is only you I am alarm- 


is much better I should be killed 


I never had better fun in my 
as glorious. I stuck to him, and 
not had any thing I could 


1it as hard as I wanted to since I 


used to 
tight with my cousin Jack at Eton. Oh, Miss 
Vizard, it was a whirl of Elysium. But I am 
sorry you were frightened. Let me take you 
home.” 

“Oh yes, but not that way; that is the 
way the monster went!” quivered Zoe. 

“Oh, he has had enough of us.” 

“But I had too much of him. 
me some other road 
I tremble !” 


“So vou do, 


have 


Take 
~a hundred miles round. 
How 
Take my arm. 
the tips of your fingers on it is no use; take 
it really 


how 5 


you want support. Be courageous 
we are very near home.” 

Zoe trembled, and cried a little, to con- 
clude the incident, but walked bravely home 
on Uxmoor’s arm. 

In the hall at Somerville Villa she saw 
him change color, and insisted on his tak- 
ing some pol t-wine. 

“T shall be very glad,” said he. 
He filled a large 
tumbler and drank it off like water. 

This was the first intimation he gave Zoe 
that he was in pain and his nerves hard 
tried ; did 
conclusion until he had left her. 

Of course carried all this to Aunt 
Maitland. That lady was quite moved by 
the adventure. She sat up in bed, and list- 
ened with excitement and admiration. She 
descanted on Lord Uxmoor’s courage and 
chivalry, and congratulated Zoe that such 
a pearl of manhood had fallen at her feet. 
“Why, child,” said she, “surely, after this, 


A decanter was brought. 


hor 


she 


you will not hesitate between this gentle- 
man and 
nothing, 


a beggarly adventurer, who has 
not even the courage of a man. 
Turn your back on all such rubbish, and be 
the queen of the county. I'd be content to 
to-morrow if I could see you Countess 
of Uxmoor.” 

‘You shall live and see it, dear aunt,” 
said Zoe, kissing her. 

“Well,” 
can 


lie 
tlle 


said Miss Maitland, “if any thing 
me, that will. And really,” said 
she, ‘I feel better ever since that brave fel- 
low began to bring you to your senses.” 
Admiration and gratitude being now add- 
ed to esteem, Zoe Lord Uxmoor 
next day with a certain timidity and half 
tenderness had never 


eure 


received 


she shown before; 


and as he was by nature a rapid wooer, 


he saw his chance, and staid much longer 


than usual, and at last hazarded a hope 
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No, putting | 


she, indeed, arrive at that | 


that he might be allowed to try and 
her heart. 

Thereupon she began to fence, and gs 
that love was all folly. He had her estee, 
and her gratitude, and it would be betie; 
for both of them to confine their sentiny 
within those rational bounds. 

“That I can not do,” said Uxmoor: 
must ask your leave to be ambitious. 
me try and conquer your affection.” 

“As you conquered the bull ?” 

“Yes; only not so rudely, nor so quickly 
Tl be bound.” 

“Well, I don’t know why I should object 
I esteem you more than any body in t 
world. You are my beau-ideal of a may 
If you can make me love you, all the better 
forme. Only I am afraid you can not.” 

“May I try ?” 

“Yes,” said Zoe, blushing carnation. 

“May I come every day ?” 

“Twice a day, if you like.” 

“T think I shall sueceed—in time.” 

“T hope you may.” 

Then he kissed her hand devotedly—the 
first time in his life—and went 
wings. 

Zoe flew up to her aunt Maitland, flushed 
and agitated. “Aunt, I am as good as en 
gaged to him. I have said such unguarded 
things. I’m sure he will understand it that 
I consent to receive his addresses as my lovy- 
er. Not that I really said so.” 

“T hope,” said Aunt Maitland, “that you 
have committed yourself somehow or othe 
and can not go back.” 

“T think I have. 


away 01 


Yes; itis allover. | 


| can not go back now.” 


Then she burst out crying. Then she 
was near choking, and had to smell 
aunt’s salts, while still the tears ran fast. 

Miss Maitland received this with perfect 
composure. She looked on them as the last 
tears of regret given to a foolish attachment 
at the moment of condemning it forever 
She was old, and had seen these final tears 
shed by more than one loving woman just 
before entering on her day of sunshine. 

And now Zoe must be alone, and vent het 
swelling heart. She tied a handkerchiet 
round her head, and darted into the garden. 
She went round and round it, with fleet foot 
and beating pulses. 

The sun began to decline, and a cold wind 
to warn her in. She came for the last time 
to a certain turn of the gravel-walk, where 
there was a little iron gate leading into the 
wooded walk from the meadows. 

At that gate she foundaman. She start- 
ed back and leaned against the nearest tree, 
with her hands behind her. 

It was Edward Severne, all in black, and 
pale as death, but not paler than her own 
face turned in a moment. 

Indeed, they looked at each other like two 
ghosts. 


hel 





FLORENCE. 


FLORENCE. 


PIAZZA DELLA BSIGNORIA, WITH THE TOWER OF 
THE VACOA. 


eres Fiorenza, Florentia, the City 
of Flowers. 


Flowers every where, in- 
doors and out, in the publie gardens, in the 
market-place, in mosaic, in fresco, and in 
arabesque—flowers that might have deck- 
ed the brow of Flora, or tempted Proserpine 
to the very verge of the Plutonic realms. 
Dainty flower-girls in picturesque costumes 
toss you bouquets of roses and violets as you 
drive along the crowded Corso, or place a 
pink in your button-hole as you sit in the 
café or saunter out into the public square. 
Florence was founded upon a field of flow- 
ers. The three-petaled iris crowns her mon- 
uments, the flewr-de-lis is emblazoned upon 
her coat of arms, while her grand old cathe- 
dral is dedicated to Santa Maria del Fiore. 
Florence herself is the outblossom of mod- 
ern Italian civilization. The “ Daughter of 
Rome,” she has long since inherited her im- 
perial crown, and become the literary and 
artistic capital of Italy. It is this, most of 
ul, that constitutes her true pride and glory. 
If the history of a city is recorded in its 
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monuments, and if monume its are but the 
crystallization of the thought and religious 
sentiment, the poesy and heroism, of a peo- 
ple, then the Tuscan capital may well be 
proud of her glorious past. Her history has 
produced the art, and now her art illustrates 
the history. 

Florence has been deservedly styled the 
Italian Athens. 
their apogee. 


Here the fine arts attained 
The radiating centre of the 
Renaissance, it was her pride and boast not 
only to revive but rival the science and art, 
the poetry and eloquence, of her classic pro- 
totype. No other city possesses within such 
narrow limits such an opulence of artistic 
treasures. “She is still the Athens of Italy,” 
says M. Lemonnier, “only it is not the Athens 
of Aristides, it is the Athens of Alcibiades.” 

The early history of Florence is involved 
in doubt and obscurity. According to some 
authorities, the city was founded by the Ro- 
mans; according to others, by the Etruscans. 
The most probable conjecture is that it owes 
its origin to a colony from Fiesole, whose 
ancient ruins are still visible on the neigh- 
boring heights. It would be foreign, how- 
ever, to the scope of the present article to 
discuss its early history, or trace its varying 
political fortunes—constant to nothing ex- 
cept constant change. 

What vicissitudes has she not experi- 
enced? What experiments in government 
has she not tried? Foreign invasion follow- 
ed by internal strife and dissension—Frank, 
Lombard, and Ostrogoth, Guelph and Ghib- 
elline, Bianchi and Neri, White Lily and Red. 
Now a fief of the German Emperor, now an 
appanage of the Pope; then a dependency 
of the King of Naples, or a province of the 
Austrian kaiser; duchy, grand duchy, re- 
public; at one time aristocratic, then demo- 
cratic, afterward theocratic, while running 
through all the political phases of civil lib- 
erty, republican license, anarchy, and chaos; 
then ending in military despotism, until at 
length she has found repose beneath the 
standard of a constitutional monarchy. 

And yet with her dukes, grand dukes, con- 
suls, priors, gonfaloniers, and the rest, as if 
human experience did not furnish a suffi- 
ciently wide range for her political experi- 
ments, she elects the Marzocco, a brazen 
lion, as gonfalonier; and then, by a strange 
freak of religious fanaticism, casts her bal- 
lots for Jesus Christ as king, who, having 
been declared duly elected, was strangely 
enough deposed by his vicegerent, a Pope. 

It is scarcely possible to photograph with 
pen and ink the physiognomy of a great city, 
or if you could, it would only be a photo- 
graph after all, lacking warmth of color and 
depth of tone. We must content ourselves 
with a silhouette. Let us take a brief sur- 





RDU 


vey of Florence from the heights of San 
Miniato or the It is like 
You get a 
clearer outline of the more prominent feat- 
ures, though it may be at the expense of the 

minuter details of form and expression. 
The city lies mapped out before us in the 
form of an irregular polygon unequally di- 
led by the Arno, which, with its broad and 


viaed 


Boboli Gardens. 


looking at a person in profile. 


handsome quays and its numerous bridges 
with their 
of the 


scape. 


graceful arches, constitutes one 
striking features in the land- 
To the extreme right, conspicuous 


most 


with its lofty tower and ornate facade of 
variegated marbles, is the dark, gloomy mass 
of Santa Croce, the “ Pantheon” of Florence. 
Beyond are the funereal cy presses of the Prot- 
estant cemetery, where sleep the remains of 


THE OENTRE OF 


Mrs. Browning and Theodore Parker. 
ther on 


Far- 
are the heights of Fiesole, the an- 


cient rival of Florence, with its Franciscan 


convent and hoary crown of Cyclopean walls. | of art, as they are, and constructed, it is said, 


Between Fiesole and Careggi, once the seat 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent’s Platonic Acad- 
emy, the famous Villa Palmieri, where 
Boceaccio, the father of Italian prose, laid 
the of “ Decameron,” which in- 
spired the “Canterbury Tales” of our own 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry. 


1s 


scene his 


Directly in front of us is the enormous | 


rectangular mass of the 


tlements 


of the Badia shoots heavenward. Beyond, 


Palazzo Vecchio, | the crowded squares and thoroughfares be- 


with its medieval tower and frowning bat- | 


} 
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air castle. Immediately to the left of th 
Cathedral you can just see the octagon 

dome of the Baptistery, the “bel San Gi 

ranni’ of Dante, whose magnificent bron 

doors transported Michael Angelo to the sey 
enth heaven of artistic enthusiasm. Beyor 

the Baptistery, San Lorenzo,the Westininst: 
Abbey of Florence, proudly lifts its crest, a 
if in ambitious rivalry of the Duomo, whil: 
farther to the left Santa Maria Novella, wit] 
its graceful campanile, beautiful fagade, an 
spacious Cloisters, rejoices as the mystic brid 
of the great Buonarotti. 

Crossing the Arno and sweeping west 
ward, the eye is arrested for a moment } 
the dome of Santo Spirito, and then finds 
repose upon the beautiful heights of Bellos 
guardo. Nearer by is the Pitti Palace, wit! 


FLORENCE, 


its famous gallery. From this you can trace 
the covered corridor that connects it with 
the Uffizi, uniting the two like Siamese Twins 


upon the model of that which, aecording to 
Homer, once connected the palaces of Hee 
tor and Priam. As for the rest, Florence 
resembles most Italian cities viewed from 
an eminence—a heterogeneous jumble of 
red-tiled roofs, chimney -tops, dormer- win 


dows, sky-lights, terraces, belfries, crosses, 


To the right the tapering spire | 


looming up in imposing grandeur, is the | 


wondrous dome of Brunelleschi, flanked by 
the marvelous Campanile of Giotto, solid as 
a fortress, and yet light and ethereal as an 


and flag-staffs, without the faintest hint otf 


low. 

The central life of modern as well as an 
cient Florence is to be found in the Piazza 
della Signoria. Here its great heart still 
throbs with as full and strong a pulse as 
if it had not been throbbing for centuries. 
Here you will find an epitome of its history 





FLORENCE, 


and 
around 


and fire, in bronze 


the 


in blood 
This 


one. was focal 


pot 


hich the contending factions struggled for 


ie mastery, Where the vengeance of the 
juelph has driven the plow-share of ruin 
rough the sites of Ghibelline palaces, and 
vn them with salt, as if forever accursed. 
Near the spot where now stands the great 
intain, with its Neptune, nude 
Nereides, and shameless Tritons, Savonarola 


colossal 


id others resisted the corruptions of papal 
2ome unto blood and burning, and, with a 
faith, won the martyr’s crown. 
s, too, was the forum of the republic, 
vhere popular orators harangued the pop- 
we from the ringhiera, and here Florence 
eld her holiday of fétes as well as of blood. 
Looking toward the east, the Palazzo Vee- 


artyr’s 


INTERIOR OF THE 


chio—* grand duke” of Florentine palaces 
lifts its square, imposing mass of stone in 
severe and simple majesty. With its pro- 
jecting embrasures, and battlemented tower 
that seems to “threaten the heavens like 
the arm of a Titan,” it resembles a fortress 
rather than a palace. Originally the resi- 
dence of the signiory of the republic, it has 
been successively the Hétel de Ville, the Par- 
liament House, and is now the City Hall of 
Florence. We miss the statue of David, by 
Michael Angelo, that once flanked the en- 
trance—now removed to the Academy of 
Fine Arts—but the “ Hercules and Cacus” 
if Bandinelli is still in its old place, doing 
duty like a giant sentinel, as it is. 

To the right is Orcagna’s Loggia. Orig- 
nally constructed for the accommodation 
if the magistrates when they wished to ha- 
rangue the people in popular assembly, it 
has been converted into an out-door gallery 


S51 


of art, richly adorned 
modern and antique. 


with statues, both 
It would seem as if 
the artistic wealth of the Uftizi had over 
flowed into the public square and inundated 
its beautiful arcades. Most notable among 
the Judith of Dona 
tello, the “ Rape of the Sabines,” by Giovanni 
di Jenvenuto 
Cellini, whose exquisite statuettes of bronze 
in the niches of the pedestal might well have 
excited the « upidity of a duchess. 


these works of art are 


Bologna, and the Perseus of 


What can one say of the treasures of art 
in the Uffizi Gallery that has not already 
been better said? If you attempt a mere 
synopsis of this marvelous collection, with 
its 1300 paintings, 28,000 original designs, 
4000 cameos and intaglios, and 80,000 med 
als, you are overwhelmed by the sheer opu 


UFFIZI GALLERY. 

lence of your materials. Entering the court, 
with its numerous niches adorned with the 
marble statues of celebrated Tuscans, you 
are introduced, among others, to Giotto, Dan- 
te, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Pe 
trarch and Boccaccio, Macchiavelli and Gal- 
ileos Ascending the grand stairway and 
entering the vestibule, you are presented to 
the Medici, the founders of this noble gal 
lery. Then you wander along the corri 
dors as in a dream, passing in review long 
files of gods and goddesses, emperors, kings, 
saints, angels, and madonnas. Here are Ro 
man emperors, from Cesar to Constantine, 
side by side with deities from the profane 
Jupiter to the divine Jesus. Here are long 
perspectives of Cupids, Apollos, Venuses, 
Vestals, Nymphs and Muses, Fauns and Bae- 
chantes, canopied by ceilings in arabesque 
and fresco, illustrative of Florentine annals 
and ancient mythology, together with a pic- 
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torial chronological 
history of Tuscan art 
from Cimabue to Va- 
sari. You begin with 
the Virgin and Child 
of Rico di Candia, 
which resembles a 
“ tigure of marchpane,” 
and end with Fra An- 
gelico’s angels in the 
corridor, or Raphael’s 
“ Madonna of the Gold- 
finch” in the Tribune. 
After Cimabue comes 
Giotto, who, from a 
shepherd boy tracing 
the outlines of his 
sheep in the sand, 
became not only the 
founder of a school, 
but the father of mod- 
ern Italian art. After 
Giotto, then the Re- 
naissance, which had its origin in a gold- 
smith’s shop that has proved the training 
school of so many of the most celebrated 
Italian artists. The Renaissance culminated 
in Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo. 
This was the golden age of Italian art. 
After taking a rapid survey of the various 
schools of art and the several cabinets of 
yems, inscriptions, cameos, and bronzes, the 
eye and brain seek repose from the bewil- 
dering, interminable review in a few cele- 
brated masterpieces. Let us enter the 
stately hall where the far-famed Niobe with 


raat 
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GLOTTO, 


from this  touehi: 
tragedy of beauty 
despair to the ha 
where genius holds j 
court—the halls of a) 
tograph portraits 
the most celebrat: 
painters of all natio: 
since the fifteenth ce 
tury. It is a uniqu 
collection of more th: 
three hundred illus 
trated autobiographies 
Some of these portraits 
are what every good 
portrait ought to be 
“life histories cor 
centrated in a ni 
ment”—revelations o! 
the inner man, wher 
the outlines of char 
acter are mapped out 
and overlie each oth 
er as distinctly as the wrinkles on their 
brows. 

Raphael, with his young, spiritual face, 
dark eyes, and chestnut-brown hair, looks 
down from his canvas “gentle, simple, sal 
low, and sad.” Leonardo da Vinci, with his 

| grave, solemn aspect and long white beard, 
seems like a patriarch or an apostle just out 
of an illuminated missal. You recognize at 
once the author of the “Last Supper.” Ther 
|is Vandyck, with his long hair, frank open 
brow, clear blue eye, and red mustache; and 
there is Michael Angelo in his dressing-gown, 


UTP atta “ 





PONTE VEOCOHIO. 


her seven sons and seven daughters, vic- | whose broken nose recalls reminiscences of 


tims of the terrible vengeance of Apollo| the fearful blow he received from Torre- 


and Diana, crouch and tremble, supplicate 
and weep, in the most pathetic if not the 
most eloquent of marbles. 


|giani, which disfigured him for life. But 


then, did not the great artist throw a hand- 


Or let us pass! ful of marble dust into the eyes of Soderini 
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THE 


the gonfalonier, who dared to criticise his | 


David? But notwithstanding his broken 


nose, you need not look twice to see that he | 


was a man full of fire and passion as’ well 
as genius, with a voleanie brain and a Dan- 
tesque imagination, and that there you have 
before you the veritable author of the‘ Last 
Judgment.” 

The Tribune, we need not say, is the gem of 
the gallery. Octagonal in form, paved with 
precious marbles, and surmounted by a cu- 
pola inlaid with mother-of-pearl, this sanc- 


tuary of art contains masterpieces enough ! 


to make the reputation 
of half 


a dozen galler- 
ies. Arranged in a circle 


around the hall are five 
antique statues, of which 
the famous “Venus de’ 
Medici” is the presiding 
divinity. Not to speak of 
other great masters, there 
are six Raphaels, if we do 
not except the celebrated 
Fornarina; three Titians, 


including those “ lumi- > 
nous nudities,” his two 


Venuses; and a Holy Fam- 
ily, by Miehael Angelo 
of the three easel 
paintings attributed to 
the great sculptor, who 
once said, with a spice 
of ill nature, that “ oil- 
painting was fit only for 
dren.” 

There is an old saying that it is worth 
while going to Florence only to see the “ Ve- 
nus de’ Medici.” It has been pronounced an 
embodiment of the perfection of art. Poets 


one 


women and cehil- 


ARNO, LOOKING WEST FROM PONTE VE‘ 





MIOUAEL 


HILO. 


and critics have bankrupted their vocabula- 
ries in their extravagant attempts fitly to 
| eulogize it. Hyperbole itself has been ex- 
hausted uponit. “Even her foot,” exclaims 
| Dinon, “found separate from her body, 
would have constituted a monument.” Not 
to adore it would be regarded as hetero- 
| doxy, if not heresy. We shall not attempt, 
| then, to describe the indescribable. 

Immediately to the right of the Venus is 
the “ Arrotino,” or Grinder, the puzzle of art 
critics; to the left are the “ Wrestlers,” the 
delight of anatomists as well as of artists 
The “ Daneing Faun,” 
keeping time to the rude 
measures of his own wild 
music with a savage and 
fierce delight, is instinct 
with motion and animal 
life; while the Apollino, 
of which it has been said 
that “if statues could 
marry, the ‘ Venus’ could 
not find a more suitable 
match,” is the very per- 
fection of youthful grace 
and beauty of form. 

At almost every foot- 
fall in Florence one en- 
counters Michael Angelo. 
You may read his biogra- 
phy in his works of art. 
You can trace his growth 
and development from the 
head of the satyr in the Uffizi Gallery, his 
first essay at scuipture, at the age of four- 
teen, to those famous sepulchral monuments 
of the Medici, in San Lorenzo, which, if we 
except his Moses, are generally regarded as 
his masterpieces. 


ANGELO. 
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tors, but the “greatest of the 
men of a great age.” 

Having quarreled with Leo X 
threw aside his chisel and pencil, a 
devoted himself to the Muses. N 
was he amererhymster. His sonn 
and canzone display poetic powers 
no mean order, showing that he mig 
have excelled as a poet. His styl 
simple, severe, and statuesque. | 
poetizes his sculpture, and sculptur 
his poetry. 

When Julius II. ordered him 
decorate the Sistine Chapel wit 
frescoes, he exclaimed, “I am not 
painter, I am a seulptor.” 

“A man such as thou,” replied t} 
Pope, “is every thing that he wish: 
to be.” 

“ But this is an affair of Raphac 
not mine. Give him this room 
paint, and give me a mountain t 
carve.” 





But the Pope insisted, and all the 
world knows the result. 

His enemies, compelled to recog 
nize his transcendent genius, could 
only detract from his fame by com 
paring him unfavorably with the an 
cients. But their triumph was ot 
short duration. Challenging antiqu: 
art itself, he executed the “ Bacchus 
and Faun” now found in the Uftiz 
His many-sidedness is a source of constant | Gallery. Having broken off a hand, he had 
surprise. There is no danger of losing sight | the mutilated statue buried in the ground 
of it, even without the gentle reminder of | it is said, until it was sufficiently weather 
the marble mourners upon his monument in | stained, when it was accidentally dug up by 
the Church of Santa Croce. Painter, sculp- | some workmen, and the fact noised abroad 
tor, architect, poet, and military engineer, | throughout the city. 
he wielded with almost equal facility the 
pencil, the chisel, and the compasses. Po- 
etically styled by Ariosto as 


“Michel, pid che mortale, angelo divino,” 


MIOHAEL ANGELO’S STUDY. 


His envious critics 
came to see it among the rest, and at onc 
pronounced it an antique, when Michae 
Angelo, much to their discomfiture, produced 
the hand he had broken off, thereby identi- 
fying the statue as his own, 


ches loch onest ¢ batts’ Tuer Oren’ 
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AUTOGRAPH POEM OF MIOHAEL ANGELO, 


he is not ouly the greatest of modern sculp- 
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But one must visit San Lorenzo to fully 
uppreciate the genius of this incomparable 
artist. After admiring the finely propor 
tioned columns of the nave, and the beauti- 
ful bronze bass-reliefs of the pulpits by Do- 
natello, and having been duly impressed 
with the magnificence of the Medicean chap 

|, let us pass into the sacristy. 

Immediately to the right of the entrance 
s an unfinished group of the Virgin and 
Child; to the left, the sepulchral monument 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici; and directly opposite, 
that of Giuliano de’ Medici—all by Michael 
Angelo. The allegorical figures, represent- 
ing Evening and Dawn, Day and Night, re- 
cumbent upon these tombs, have been es 
pecially praised and admired, and, most of 
all, the Night, or “ La Notte.” In the pres- 
cence of these masterpieces we are not sur- 








Bi 
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prised that Paul ILI. should have exclaimed, sit q tr rg 
‘For twenty years I have desired to be Pope, | i 
only that Imight make Michael Angelo work 
for me alone.” 
rhe Cathedral is the centre of the re- 
ligious, as the Palazzo Vecchio is of the po- 
litical, life of Florence. A vast and impos- 
ing structure in the form of a Latin cross, 
with its stately dome and splendid campa- 
nile, it is a fitting monument of the age of “LA NOTTE”—TOMB OF GIULIANO DE’ MEDIC. 


which it was the architectural product, 
and which it fairly represents. ‘The 
heterogeneous elements of the civiliza- 
tion of which it is a type have effer- 
vesced and solidified into stone, and 
the grand result is before you—an 
cnormous mass, incased in a mosaic of 
white and black marble, with an eclee 
tic architecture styled Italian Gothie, 
and a nave swelling out at the tran- 
sept into a cluster of cupolas, over and 
above which towers majestically the 
dome of Brunelleschi, the model of that 
ot St. Peter's, and still the largest in the 
world. 

The unfinished facade, after the lapse 
of nearly six centuries, is to be com- 
pleted at last. Victor Emanuel laid 
the foundatiou stone in 1860, and the 
work is now in progress. Printed sub 
scription lists, headed by the archbish- 
op, are displayed near the front en- 
trance, from which it appears that 
those who subscribe 5000 frances and 
upward are to have their names en 
graved upon the new cathedral front, 
which is considered equivalent to hav 
ing them inscribed among the immor 
tals. 

The dimly lighted interior is grand- 
ly impressive. Almost severe in its 
simplicity, it is in striking contrast to 
many of its sister’ churches, which 
give you the impression that they are 
sacred toy-shops. The monuments are 

VIRGIN AND OULLD.—[MICHAEL ANGELO. } few, and if we except an Entomb- 
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ment, the last work of Michael Angelo, they 
are of comparatively little interest or merit. | 
The frescoes of the dome, by Vasari, are Dan- | 
tesque in conception and grotesque in exe- | 


encyclopedia of human art and civilizati 
—a grand cyclic composition, where n 
only History and Mythology, Revelation ar 
Tradition, Christianity and Sabianism, } 
Adam and Apelles, Tubal-cain and Orpheus 


| Dedalus and Aristotle, together with prop 


ets, philosophers, saints, sibyls, and evang: 


| ists, all blend and fraternize in a sort 


| shattered columns of porphyry. 


artistic cosmos. 

Facing the Cathedral is»the Baptiste: 
with of Paradise” flanked | 
Upon thes 
magnificent bronze doors Ghiberti, on th 


its “Gates 


| authority of Vasari, was engaged for fort 


VITTORLO ALFIERI. 


cution, 
which 


They represent Heaven and Hell, 
are in uncomfortable proximity, in 
the latter of which sinners are not only tor- | 
mented by flames, but terrified by monsters | 
and worried by wild beasts, among which 
may be seen a black bear rampant, that 
is about to hug them in his fatal embrace. 

* Beautiful as the Campanile” is the cli- 
max of superlative comparison in Florence. 
Charles V., first seeing it, exclaimed, 
“The Florentines should inclose this tower 
in a glass case, or only exhibit it on grand 
féte day With its aerial grace, enhanced 


Ss. 


years. The designs represent the princip 

events of the Old Testament, and althoug 
the recognized limits of the plastic art ar 
transgressed in the attempt to produce thi 
illusion of a perspective in the absen 

of color, it is nevertheless a most 
ous production. 


marve 
“ Ghiberti,” says M. Tain 





FIGURES FROM ORGAN SOREEN IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
(LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA.] 


“handles bronze as a painter would do}; his 
sculptures are almost paintings.” 

It was with some difficulty that we found 
the house of Americus Vespucius, or, more 
properly, Amerigo Vespucci. It formerly 
occupied the present site of the Hospital of 
San Giovanni di Dio, with which it has prob 
ably been incorporated. An elaborate mat 
ble shield placed over the entrance bears 
a long Latin inscription, extolling his dis- 


| tinguished services “ob repertam Americam.” 
| But even Florence, that decreed him public 
| illuminations for three days when it received 
| the news of his supposed discovery of Amer- 


| ica, seems to have lost faith in the Floren- 


| tine navigator, who attained an undeserved 
| celebrity by robbing Columbus of the honor 
| of conferring his name npon the New World. 


HEAD OF ANGEL.—[AFTER DONATELLO. ] 

by a rich veneering of variegated marbles, 
it is as solid and strong as it appears light | 
and beautiful. The statues and bass-reliefs 


No one seemed to know the locality of his 
house, and his portrait is not to be found in 
photography. 

The claims of Vespucci to having first dis- 


| covered the continent of America depend 
that adorn its sides constitute an illustrated | 


mainly upon his own testimony contained 
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in his letters descriptive of his various voy- earth and contemplate their posthumons 


ages to the New World. These 
generally discredited by the almost 
versal consent of the learned. The ancient 
Spanish writers, chagrined that the West- 
ern continent should be called America, pro- 
posed instead Colonia or Columbiana, while 
the Royal Council of the Indies decreed in 
that it should called Columbia. 
But it Vespucci died in the 
dst of affluence and covered with honors, 
hile Columbus, robbed of his sublime her- 
tage, pined in prison, languished in chains, 
id died in penury. 
“Santa Croce,” says Corinne, “ contains 


are LOW 


unl- 


be 


8 


was too late. 


the most brilliant assemblage of the dead 
to be found in Europe.” Michael Angelo, 
Macchiavelli, Galileo, and Alfieri 


‘*“‘Four minds which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation.” 


his would be truer if the ashes of one who 
iow sleeps near the sea-shore at Ravenna 
could be substituted for those of Alfieri, or 
be deposited in the sarcophagus of his own 
honorary monument. ‘ 

Here ungrateful Florence, mater parvi amo- 
is, as Dante calls her, atoning in commem- 
orative marble and epitaphian eulogy, hon- 


| | by the greatest of modern sculptors! 





TOMB OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 


ors with a tomb the dust of those whom she 
has proscribed, banished, imprisoned, burned 
in effigy, and condemned to death while liv- 
ing. Could the illustrious dead revisit the 


honors, with what bitterness the author of 


AMERIGO VESPUCOL 
the “Divine Comedy” would pronounce his 
laconic and comprehensive epitaph : 


**Onorate l'altissimo poeta!” 


To the author of the “ Prince,” who as a po- 
litical prisoner had languished in the horri 
ble Stinche among madmen and prostitutes, 
his would sound like a bitter sarcasm: 


“Tanto nomini nullum par elogium.” 


To the lover of art it will always be a 
source of regret that Michael Angelo, whose 
tomb is hard by, did not execute that of 
Dante, as he once proposed to Leo X. A 
monument to the greatest of Italian poets 
This, 
in the absence of the poet’s remains, would 
have atoned, in good part, for an empty urn. 

The monument of Alfieri by Canova has 
been styled, by a rather extravagant figure 
of speech, “the tomb of Sophocles seulp- 
tured by Phidias.” It erected to his 
memory by the beautiful though unfortu- 
nate Countess of Albany, whose lasting 
friendship for the poet, of which he gives 
such a particular account in his memoirs, 
constitutes one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes in Italian literature. 

Alfieri, though a Piedmontese by birth, 
was a Tuscan by adoption. Of patrician 
birth, after eight years of “ineducation,” as 
he styles it, with an absolutely “ anti-geo- 
metric” head, that could not comprehend 
the fourth proposition in Euclid, at the age 
of twenty-seven, without ever having read 
a tragedy, without having acquired even 
his own native language, he resolves to be 
a tragic poet. He becomes a child again, 


was 
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* DEVIL,” IN MERCATO VEOCHTO, 
plunging, “ Curtius-like,” into the abysses of 
yrammar; studies Italian and Latin; doffs 
the cothurnus; and then comes to Florence 
to accustom himself “ to speak, hear, think, 
ind dream” in beautiful Tuscan. Here he 
met for the first time the Countess of Alba- 
ny, Who became henceforth his inspiration ; 
and then, having watched over him during 
his last illness, erected his mausoleum. 
Alfieri bears the same relation to Italian 
tragedy that Tasso does to the Italian epic, 
or Goldoni to Italian comedy. He was at 
the same time its founder and its most brill- 
iant illustrator. An ardent lover of liber- 
ty, and a pronounced republican, he wrote 
an ode on “Free America,” and dedicated 
his “ Brutus” to Washington. Though not 
a Sophocles or a Shakspeare, he deserves a 
high rank in Italian literature, and Italy is 
not inappropriately represented by the art- 
ist as a weeping mourner at his tomb. 
Familiar to every one is the “ £ pur si 
muore” of Galileo. The world does move, and 
one of the best proofs of it is that a man dare 
say so without being stretched upon the 
rack or broken upon the wheel. sut how- 
ever familiar, the dark picture it recalls loses 
none of its sombre coloring. A septuagenari- 
an, feeble from imprisonment, faint from the 
torture, a wax taper in his hand, and a hal- 
ter around his neck, dragged before a tribu- 
nal of ignorant monks, and there, with his 
hand upon the Holy Gospels, compelled to 
renonnece upon his knees the damnable here- 


sy of the earth’s rotation. Then condemned | 
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to the dungeons of the Inquisition, there t 
repeat the seven penitential psalms once 
week for three years in order to avert thi 


displeasure of Heaven, while his books, th. 
products of a lifetime of toil, were burne: 
by the common hangman. 

Then, as if the wrath of man were not suf 
ficient, it seemed as if some offended deit 
was on his track like an avenging Nemesis 
Was it Jupiter, whose satellites he disco, 
ered, or Mercury or Venus, whose phases | 
detected, or Diana, upon whom he dared ti 
turn his telescope and unveil the secrets of 
her fair domain? or was it Apollo, the of 
fended sun-god, who smote him with blind 
ness for his presumption in disclosing the 
spots upon his radiant visage? Have we 
not just seen Niobe and her children strick 
en with the shining arrows of these twin d 
vinities, bright offspring of Jupiter and the 
offended Latona? 

This evil fortune which persecuted him t« 
the last has pursued him beyond the grave 
for the tomb of the Tuscan philosopher is 
among the worst in Santa Croce. One re 
deeming feature about it is the ladder in his 
coat of arms, which is suggestive of the 
dreamer of Bethel—of ascending and de 
scending angels. 

We set out to speak of the Church of Santa 
Croce, and have spoken instead of its illus 
trious dead. These, after all, are its greatest 
glory. For it is not its fagade of variegated 
marbles, populous with patriarchs, prophets 
and apostles, nor its dim, sombre interior 
with its demure coufessionals and sepul 
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chral slabs, nor its cloistered halls, with their 


sad reminiscences of the Holy Inquisition, 
that make Santa Croce what it is. It is the 
venius of Cimabue, Gaddi, and Giotto, that 
has covered its walls with their frescoes. It 
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young Ishmaelites creep stealthily on all 
fours into an adjoining caffé and search for 
similar spoil under the marble-topped ta- 
bles. 
added 


The head of the Medusa displays an 
horror. The polished tusks of the 


DANTF. 


is the fame of Altieri and Galileo, of Macchi- 
avelli and Michael Angelo, who have conse- 
crated it with their dust, and made it a 
Mecca of pilgrimage for all time to come. 

Of Dante, whose birth-place we have vis- 
ited, and whose colossal statue now adorns 
the great public square of Santa Croce, it 
is unnecessary to speak. ‘To pronounce his 
name is a eulogy. The great protagonist of 
Italian literature, his “ Divina Commedia” 
is the poetic efflorescence of the science, phi- 
losophy, theology, and mystic symbolism of 
the Middle Ages. 

To see the Piazza della Signoria in its va- 
rious aspects, one should visit it not only by 
day, but also at night. You enter the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, now cast into shadow, and stum- 
ble over recumbent figures disposed in all 
possible attitudes, and snoring in all possi- 
ble keys. Peripatetic vagabonds, with lan- 
terns swinging low to the pavement, peer 
into every corner and cranny of the public 
square for cast-away cigar stumps, while 


Erymanthian boar’s head gleam white in the 
moonlight. Those armless termini that flank 
the entrance of the Palazzo Vecchio, eternal- 
ly rooted to their pedestals by their shape- 
less trunks, appeal to you with a pathetic 
air of utter forlornness, as if just undergoing 
of Dante’s transformations or Ovid's 
metamorphoses. 


one 


It is growing late, and the square is being 
gradually deserted. A solitary sentinel, with 
his polished brazen helmet, still paces his 
accustomed beat in front of the old palace, 
while a fine soprano pours forth its clear, 
full-throated notes from out an open win 
dow, and fills up all the intervening space 
with the witchery of its song. As the great 
clock strikes the hour of midnight from the 
bell tower with a subdued accent like a 
muffled drum, a funeral procession, with 


torches and lanterns, moves along the oppo 
site side of the square, the pall-bearers and 
mourners, in their long white gowns and 


closely fitting hoods, reminding you rather 





HO 


of the ghostly denizens of some neighboring 
cemetery, Who are bearing away with them 
the remains of a fellow-mortal to the realms 
of silence and shade. 

Whoever has seen the musical angels of 
Fra Angelico in the eastern corridor of the 
Uffizi Gallery will hardly fail to visit the 
mon of San Marco, whose cells and 
with inimitable 
Here the mystic dreamer saw vis- 


isbery 
cloisters are covered his 
frescoes, 
ions of Paradise, and has every where em- 
bodied them on the convent walls in tints 
as delicate as those of “the rainbow on the 


( loud.” 


melt ng 
Beato Angelico was a beautiful and vir- 


ginal soul, as 


unconscious of 


evil as his an- 
gels. The sim- 
ple, child-like 
monk 


does 


LOGGIA DEI 
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nothing without the permission of his prior 
though the Pope himself were the tempter 
To him God was every thing, earthly dign 
ties naught. He refuses a cardinal’s | 
and declines a saintship, though unconscio. 
of the fact that he was something bett 
than either cardinal or canonized saint. H 
was an artist by divine right. Believi: 
his pencil to be guided by the hand of Go 
he always, it is said, prefaced his paintir 
with prayer, portrayed only saints and a 
gels, and “never a Christ upon the ero 
without having his eyes suffused wit 
tears.” To him the sky was a backgrow 
of angels, and just beyond was the ineffal|: 
glory. Blue and gold are his favorite co 
ors. They predominate and blend in h 
paintings, as in the heavens the azure ai 
the sunshine. 


The art of Fra Angelico may be primitiv: 
Byzantine, obnoxious to the rules of a rig 


LANZI, OR DELL’ ORCAGNA. 
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riticism. But we must not forget that 
with him painting was not an art; it was 
in inspiration something to be felt, not 
He portrayed souls, not bodies, 
or bodies so ethereal that their souls shine 
vut like a spirit of flame in a vase of alabas- 


riticised, 














SAVON 
ter. They cast no shadows, for they float 
in an eternal sunshine that radiates from 
every quarter. Gazing upon his saints and 
angels, the veil grows thin between the seen 
and unseen. Their ecstatic joy reflects the 
beatific vision. 

It was our good fortune to be present at a 
reunion of the once famous Accademia della 
Crusca, held in the old refectory of the con- 
vent. A grave and reverend body in white 
cravats and dress-coats dozed away an hour, 
dreaming, doubtless, of their estates in Ar- 
cadia, while one of their number read a 
eulogy upon some deceased members of the 
association. The Academy, which is but the 
shadow of its former self, with all its efforts 
to maintain the purity of the Italian lan- 
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guage, is unable with its traditional bolting 
machine to sift such foreign bran or crusca 
as meeting, clown, and skating rink out of its 
periodical, if not its polite, literature, 
Meanwhile our thought busy with 
Savonarola and the Romola of George Eliot, 


18 
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who has familiarized the American reader 
with the life and character of the great Do- 
minican monk. Since the suppression of 
the monasteries, the convent has been con- 
verted into a museum, of which the cell of 
Savonarola, with its relies, is regarded 
one of the greatest attractions. Hére are 
still preserved his portrait by Fra Bartolo- 
meo, some of his manuscripts, his pallium, 
tunic, and hair-cloth girdle, a crucifix, and 
a charred fagot from the stake where he 
was burned. 

What strikes one most of all in the ex- 
traordinary career of the republican monk 
is the strange fascination, the wonderful 
power, that he exercised over the masses of 
the people. With a convent for his court, 


as 
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a crucifix for a sceptre, and a pulpit for his | 
throne, he wielded a more than regal sway. 
People kneel as he passes, then press upon 
him to kiss the hem of his garment, so that 
he requires a guard to protect him from the 
throng in his passage back and forth from 
the convent to the cathedral. The great 
Duomo itself will not contain the immense 
multitudes that flock to hear him preach, | 
und who, deeply moved by his powerful, 
impassioned appeals, drown the preacher’s 
voice by their violent sobbings and out- 
bursts of grief. To their excited imagina- | 
tions he is invested with a quasi-divine char- | 
acter. Like Melchisedec, he is at once their | 
prophet, priest, and king; or if under his 
theocratic republie Christ was king, he was| 
the special embassador of the people to the | 
court above. 

He preaches a erusade against all forms 
of luxury and laseiviousness, which was 
called the Anathema, and forthwith the peo- 
ple hasten to make bonfires in the public 
squares, upon which they pile paintings and | 
statuary, musical instruments and books, | 
together with their jewelry and costly ap- 
parel, rouge pots, powders, and perfumes. | 
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The works of Ovid, Boccaccio 
Petrarch, and Pulci, to the last 
ing loss of literature, were cast 
into the flames with the rest 
Fra Bartolomeo, sharing the pop 
ular enthusiasm, throws in his 
unregenerate pencil and palette 
and becomes thenceforth a Do 
minican monk, and, after Fra 
Angelico, the most Christian ot 
painters. 

Thus intrenched in the hearts 
of the people, Savonarola’s cell 
became a citadel, from whence 
he bid defiance both to his prince 
and the Pope. He utterly re 
fused, as prior of San Marco, to 
render the customary homage to 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. He 
denounced the corruptions of 
the papal court, for which the 
notorious Alexander VI. and In- 
nocent VIII., who with his six 
teen children was entitled to the 
appellation of papa, or pope, in 
more senses than one, had fi 
nished him abundant occasion 
Then came the Trial by Fire, 
and, with it, his downfall. He 
was mobbed, imprisoned, put to 
the rack, and then condemned 
to the stake for heresy. Prior to 
his execution he was formally 
excommunicated. ‘I separate 
thee from the church militant,” 
said the bishop. “But thon 
canst not separate me from the 
church triumphant,” was his 
sublime reply. 

Thus died Savonarola. His ashes were 
cast into the Arno, as those of Wycliffe, that 
other precursor of the Reformation, were 
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scattered in the Avon. Meanwhile Luther 
vas singing songs for a subsistence in the 
of Eisenach. For 
i each returning anniversary of Savonarola’s 

, leath, the 

strewn with 

hands. 
was the angels. 

Che Pitti Palace is a Cyclo 
pean structure. 


streets many years, on 


scene of his martyrdom 
by un 
said it \ 


was 
flowers 


kaown Some 









It is a model 
of Tuscan architecture—mass 
ve, severe, sombre, and rugged ; 
a fair representative of those i 
medieval 
which, with their huge 
lanterns, grated win- 
dows, and iron rings, 
massive 


domestic castles 


enough to 
moor a man-of-war, are 
scattered here and 
there, throughout the 
heart ofthe city. With- 
out 
ums, 


col- 
orna- 
architectural 
pretensions, it impress- 
es you most of all with 


porticoes or 
without 
nent or 


ts simple grandeur. = 
But its outward sim- 
plicity is more than 


compensated by its in- 
ternal magnificence. 
Its art gallery is a 
worthy rival of that 
of the Uffizi, for al- 
though not so rich and 
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LFROM AN OLD PR 


varied, it possesses the finer collection of 
paintings. It consists of a series of splen 
did take their from 
the allegorical frescoes of their respective 


saloons, which names 


ceilings. These constitute a sort of apothe 
osis of Cosmo, beginning with his youth, 
where Minerva is represented as rescu 
ing him from Venus, and conducting him 
to Hercules, on through the various tri 
umphs of his brilliant career, until at 
length all Olympus moves to meet him 
at his coming, where, under the auspices 
of Mars, he is crowned by Glory and Eter 
nity. This was that Cosmo who was at 
“the 
Tiberius 


Augustus 

of Tus 
A great patron 
letters as well as 


once 
and 
cany.” 
of 
protector of the arts, 
he killed 


Sons, poisoned one of 


one of his 
his daughters, and at 
tempted the ruin of 
another. 
Here, as every where 
throughout the city, 
you are constantly re 
minded of the Medici 
Their history is in good 


part the history of 
Florence for the space 
of more than three 
hundred years. Dur- 


ing this time they fur- 
nished nearly a seore 
of gonfaloniers, dukes, 
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and grand dukes to Tuscany, two queens to 
France, and four popes to Christendom. 
These merchant princes were at one time 
the bankers of Europe, whose commercial 
transactions extended from Spain to Russia, 
and from Scotland to the Holy Land. They 
established academies, endowed universi- 
ties, founded libraries, encouraged the arts 
and sciences, and patronized letters. If 
Florence became the Athens of Italy, she 
owes it most of all to the Medici, and Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent was her Pericles. 
With more than the virtues, they had more 


i} 


4 a WE 
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to two distinct types. The distance betwee 

them is the distance between earth and 
heaven. In the one we find the fullness of 
animal life, the perfection of mere physica 
beauty; the other, with her pure, delicate 

transparent, ethereal expression, belongs t 

a type of which “the model reposes in pat 

adise.” 

“The Madonna della Seggiola,” says M 
Taine, “is a beautiful Sultana, Circassia) 
or Greek. Upon her head is a kind of tw 
ban, and Oriental stuffs striped with bri] 
iant colors and trimmed with fringe of gold 
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than the vices of their age. Cosmo the An- 
cient preferred to depopulate a city rather 
than to lose it, and Lorenzo the Magnificent 
to lose his soul rather than restore her lib- 
erties to Florence. 

It will hardly be possible here even to in- 
dicate the treasures of the gallery. There 
are a score or more of Titians, and as many 
Raphaels, including his Leo X., Julius IL., 
“Vision of Ezekiel,’ and the celebrated 
Madonna della Seggiola. The merest tyro 
in art can but notice that this Madonna and 
the one in the Tribune of the Uffizi belong 


fall gracefully around her; she bends over 
her child with the fine gesture of a wild an- 
imal, and her clear eyes without intelligence 
| gaze familiarly in your face. Raphael has 
| become pagan, and dreams only of the beau- 
ty of material life and of the embellishments 
|of the human form.” 

If Raphael’s Madonna has become a Sul- 
tana, the Jehovah in his “ Vision of Ezekiel” 
has become a Jupiter. But our limited 

| space admonishes us that we may not speak 
|of the “Three Fates” of Michael Angelo, of 
|Murillo’s Madonna, of Fra Bartolomeo’s 
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St. Mark, of the “ Bella” and other inimi 
ble portraits of Titian, of Guido’s Cleo- 

or Canova’s Venus, and the master- 
del Sarto, and 
we forbear to mention, lest our 


patra 
nieces of Perugino, Andrea 
thers that 
count degenerate into a mere inventory 
or catalogue. 
The Pitti Palace recalls reminiscences of 
wnca Capello, whose romantic story con- 
stitutes one of the most striking episode sin 
orentine chronicles. The beautiful Vene- 
at the age of sixteen 
th a banker’s clerk, becomes at last, after 
varied fortune, the adopted daughter of 
Venetian republic, and the acknowl- 
edged Grand Duchess of Tuscany. One thing 
ilone seemed to be wanting to make her 
h ippiness complete, and that was to be able 
to present the Grand Duke with an heir to 
the throne. In the event of there being no 
direct issue, the Cardinal Ferdinand became 


in, having eloped 


the successor of his brother Francesco. 
As a last resort, Bianca, who could be de- 


vout upon occasion, prays for an heir to St. 


Anthony, who, in answer to her petition, 


sends her one in the capa- 

of her father 
The Capuchin 
monk arrives with his little 
waif just at the moment 
when the Grand Duchess is 
in the simulated throes of 
a fietitions accouchement. 
But the wily cardinal, dis- 
trusting the good saint, 
having stationed himself 
in an adjoining room, with 


c10us sleeve 


confessor. 


the ostensible purpose of 
offering up prayers for the 
august invalid, intercepts 
the unsuspecting 
and, 


monk, 
embracing him with 
unusual warmth, detects 
the pious frand, much to 
the chagrin of the Grand 
Duchess, and not a little to 
the confusion of her ghost- 
ly confessor. 

The proud and imperious 
daughter of St. Mark re- 
solved to have her revenge. 
She accordingly attempt- 
ed to poison the cardinal 
by presenting him at table 
with his favorite dish, 
which she had prepared 
with her own hands. But 
the cardinal, it is said, de- 
tecting the poison by means 
of an opal, which possessed 
the traditional properties 
of the Venetian crystal, de- 
clined the proffered delicacy. The Grand 
Duke, unconscious of the intended treachery, 
and not a little piqued at the apparent rude- 
ness of his brother’s refusal, helped himself 
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to the fatal dish, exclaiming, “ It shall never 
be said that a Grand Duchess has made her 
pastry for rhe first impulse of 
the Grand Duchess was to prevent him, but 
that 
fession of her « 


nothing.” 


would have been equivale nt to a con- 


Her decision was soon 
to het 


share husband’s 


lime, 


She hus- 


follow 
band’s example, and hei 
fate. The next morning Bianea and Fran- 


cesco were 


taken. resolved 


ho nore 

We might take a drive through the Cascine, 
the Bois de Boulogne of Florence, but 
this not the fashionable let us 
rather turn into the Boboli Gardens. This 
charming retreat, with terraces 


and spacious avenues, bordered with living 


as 
is season, 


its broad 
walls of evergreen, and adorned with fish 
ponds and fountains, statuary and columns, 
Here 


ind sye 


isa very gem of landscape gardening. 
are groves of ilex and larch, laurel 
amore, interspersed with sombre cypresses 


Here 1 


and whispering pines. are d 
haunts 


retreats, fit for 
fauns or sportive wood-nymphs. 

It the hour of 
bella, 
corouet of mountains, 
like beautiful am 
bathed in the golden sun- 


cool, deli- 


cious frolicsome 

la 
her 
lies 


is sunset. Florence 


crowned with 


a are 


while 
turret 


shine, spire 


and 
dome, tower, 
kindle and tlame in the re- 
spl ndent ray. The Arno, 
“mountain-born and poet- 
hymned river,” glides 


lently and slowly beneath 
the graceful arches of its 


and 


SI 


picturesque bridges, as if 
reluctant to leave these 
classical shores, but still 
glides onward through the 
shining valley toward the 
western radiance. On the 
slopes of the mountains, 
with their vine-clad ter- 
races rising one above an- 
other like the ot 
an amphitheatre, beautiful 
villas gleam white in the 
sunlight amidst the silver 
foliage of the olive groves, 
or with 
in the roseate 
of the autumnal 
The chimes of the 
bells steal up 
The birds, too, 
are at vespers. 


seats 


glow 
warmth 


conscious 


beams 
sunset. 
monastery 
dreamily. 
The sombre 
are with 
And now comes one 


cypresses vocal 


- song. 
1 EXTERNAL “ 
of those grand silences with 
which nature is to 
herald the approaching right. Here there 
is darkness. But overhead broods the ever- 
lasting blue, and all Florence 


“the smile of God.” 


wont 


lies under 
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MERON’S JOURNEY 


ACROSS AFRICA.* 


FLOATING ISLANDS ON LAKE TANGANYIKA 


rHNO Livingstone belongs the honor of be- 

| ing the first European who has crossed 
the continent of Africa from west to east, 
south of the equator. 
the similar honor 
Europe an to cross 


To Cameron belongs 
of having been the first 
it from east to west. Liv- 
from St. Paul de Loanda, 
on the west coast, in about latitude 9° S., 
went southeastwardly, and reached Quili- 
the coast, in about latitude 
Cameron, starting from Zanzibar, on 
the east coast, went southwest wardly to Ben- 
guela, on the west coast, in about latitude 
12° S. The two routes intersected each oth- 
er about three-quarters of the distance from 
the to the west. Cameron’s journey 
lasted from March, 1873, to November, 1875. 
, 


ingstone, starting 


mane, east 


18° S. 


on 


east 


rhe results of his explorations are of great 
geographical and ethnological and philan- 


thropical value. In many important re- 
spects they supplement or correct the obser- 
vations and theories of Livingstone, Burton, 
Speke, Schweinfurth, and Long. They es- 
pecially indicate that the great river Luala- 
ba, which, under one name or another, Liv- 
ingstone tracked flowing northward through 
nearly seven degrees of latitude, is not, as he 
supposed, the Nile, falling into the Mediter- 
ranean, but the Congo, falling into the At- 
lantic. 

The origin of Cameron’s expedition was 
somewhat peculiar. He had served in the 
Abyssinian war, and subsequently for three 
years in the British navy on the east coast 
of Africa. His ship being put out of com- 
mission, he was placed on shore duty in En- 


In 


gland, but was eager for active service. 
* Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron, C.B., 
D.C.L., Commander Royal Navy, Gold Medalist Royal 


Geographical Society, etc. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


1871 the Roy al Geographical Society raised 
a considerable fund for an expedition to go in 
search of Livingstone. Cameron applied for 
the command of this, but it was given to 
Lieutenant Dawson. But before the expedi 
tion was ready to set out, Stanley had found 
Livingstone, who sent back word which was 
understood to imply that he wanted no such 
assistance. Dawson resigned the command, 
which was also given up by three others 
upon whom it had successively devolved, the 
last of them being Oswell Livingstone, a son 
of the traveller. After much delay, the Geo- 
graphical Society resolved to appropriate 
the unexpended portion of the fund to an 
expedition to be placed under the orders of 
Livingstone as soon as it should reach him, 
in order to enable him to complete the dis- 
coveries upon which he had been engaged 
for nearly seven years. The immediate com- 
mand of this expedition was given to Cam- 
eron, who left England on the last day of 
November, 1872, and reached Zanzibar in De- 
cember. Two other Englishmen had also 
volunteered to join the expedition—Dr. W. 
E. Dillon, an assistant surgeon in the navy, 
and Lieutenant Cecil Murphy, of the army. 
Cameron at once set about organizing the 
expedition. This proved a work of no small 
difficulty, for the caravans for the westward 
had long been gone, and those from the in- 
terior had not come in. In the mean time a 
new volunteer had joined the expedition. 
This was Robert Moffat, a nephew of Liv- 
ingstone. No sooner had he heard of the 
expedition than, selling a sugar plantation 
which he owned at Natal, he came to Zan- 
zibar, prepared to devote himself and all he 
possessed to the cause of African explora- 
tion. Cameron had been suffering severely, 
having poisoned his feet in the jungle. 
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On the 28th of March the advance of the 
caravan in motion, and by the 7th 
of April it had reached the confines of the 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. Here 
hey had their first lesson in the meaning of 
a native word, with which they soon became 
familiar enough. The chief of Msuwah seat 
word that they must pay mhongo 


was set 


territory 


for pass 
ing his village, and after a good deal of ne- 
votiation the sum was fixed at thirty doti. 
Soon another chief came up and demanded 
mhongo, which he succeeded in getting te 


the amount of seventy doti, and several! col 


ored cloths, although, as afterward appear 


ed, his village lay nowhere near the road 
Passing the dread Makato Swamp, they went 
on, Dillon suffering under a severe attack of 
fever, and Cameron’s poisoned foot and ankle 
becoming so swollen that he could not walk, 
and was forced to 
ride on a donkey. 

On May 2 they 
reached the con- 
siderable village 
of Rehenneko, 
where they were 

to 
for 


obliged en- 
fully 
four weeks. Mur- 
phy and Moffat 
had been left be- 
hind with the 
rear caravan. On 
the 26th this came 
in sight, preceded 
by a single white 
man riding a 
donkey. It was 
Murphy. Moffat 
had died a few 
days before from 
a sudden attack 
of fever. ‘“ Poor 
boy,” says Cam- 
eron; “he came to Bagamoyo so full of hope 
and aspiration for the future. He told me 
that the happiest day of his life was that 
when he received permission to join the ex- 
pedition.” 

The whole expedition was now together. 
It was composed as follows: Cameron, Dil 
lon, and Murphy; Issa, a Comoro man, who 
understood several languages; Bombay, 
who acted as factotum; and thirty-four 
askari; nine servants and 192 pagazi—in all, 
240 persons. Several of the men also had 


camp 


* The following are the principal native terms used in 
this paper: Askari, soldiers, or rather armed guards. 
Assegai, a light spear for throwing. Cowrie, a kind of 
shell used for currency. Doti, four yards of cloth. 
Frasileh, thirty-five pounds in weight. Ghee, liquid 
butter. Kaniki, blue cloth from India. Kirangosi, 
guides. Medicine, a magical charm. Merikani, un- 
bleached cottons from America. Matama,a grain, the 
Arabic dourra. Mhongo, tribute. Pagazi, porters or 
carriers. Pice, a small copper coin. Shukka, two yards 
of cloth, 
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with them their wives and slaves. There 
were also twenty-two donkeys and three 
dogs. ‘The Europeans had each a double- 
the 
some of the pagazi 


barreled rifle, shot-gun, and revolvers; 
askari had Snider ritles ; 
had flint-lock muskets; the others had spears 
and bows and arrows. 

After some rough marching, they came 
the Mukondowka, a | 
but shallow stream. The neighboring hills 
to their very with 


huge acacias, some of which, towering above 


to broad and swift 


were covered summits 


the others, looked like umbrellas in a erowd; 
while in the well-watered valleys were nu 
merous mparamusi. This tree has a straight 


stem, often fifteen feet in diameter, covered 
with a yellowish-green bark, and rising to 
the height of 150 feet, terminating 


spreading head of dark green foliage. 


in a 


AND MPARAMI 


On the 11th of June they were temporari- 
ly joined by three small Arab caravans go- 
ing the same way, the whole company then 
numbering more than five hundred. Some 
days after, they saw flying a mixed multi- 
tude of men, women, and children, bearing 
their few articles of household gear, and 
driving before them their cattle and goats. 
They were the people of villages which had 
been plundered by the Waderi, a neighbor- 
ing predatory highland tribe. Before them 
now lay two long marches over a waterless 
region. 

They then reached the country of Ugogo, 
and for the first time saw 
versal habitation of the natives of that re- 
gion. The tembé consists of a flat-roofed 
structure, divided by partitions, and built 
around the four sides of a quadrangular 
court. The cattle are shut up by night in 
this court, while the apartments are shared 
in common by men, women, children, goats, 


a tembé, the uni- 





“6x 


and fowls, and of course, indeseribably 
filthy. The warlike 


Vayyering 


are, 
Wadirigo sometimes 
down into the villages. 


a tall and athletic people, both 


came 8 
rhey 


sexes usually stark naked with the excep- 


are 
tion of a string of beads around the neck 
They carry enormous shields of 


*y and 


thick 
hand-to-hand fighting, and several light as- 
seqais, Which they throw fifty yards or more 


with almost unerring aim. 


have a heavy javelin for 


Ugogo is about one hundred miles in ex- 
tent, and is a rather dry and arid region, 
In the wet 
season, from November to May, the region is 
more than tolerably fertile. 


with occasional ziwas, or ponds. 


Large crops of 
matama are raised, the stalks not unfrequent- 
ly being twenty feet high, forming the chief 
food of the cattle in the dry season. Every 
tribe possesses a herd of cattle. The peo- 
ple are styled Wagogo. They are usually 
more or less clothed in white cottons bought 
from the traders, whit h they sometimes dye 
a dirty 
tire 


yellow. They also smear their en- 
with a reddish mixed 
with castor-oil or rancid ghee, which renders 


them not altogether pleasant to sensitive 


clay, 


pe rsonus 


WAGOGO COIFFURES, 


olfactories. They are much 


armlets, necklets, and leglets. 


addicted to 
They pierce 
the lobes of their ears, and put all sorts of 
things into the holes. The ear, in fact. 
serves them instead of a pocket. The lobes 
are so enormously distended as not unfre- 
quently to hang to the shoulders. But their 
special vanity—as it is of nearly all the 
of Central Afriea the arrange- 
ment and adornment of their hair. Some 
contrive to twist the refractory wool into 
small strings, which are pieced out by work- 
ing in bark fibres. Sometimes these locks 


tribes is 


are made to stick out in every direction; 
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sometimes the hair is allowed to grow mor 
naturally, being cut off on a line with th 
eyebrows, and hanging down in a heay 
mass at the back of the neck. 
the head is more or less completely shaven 


sometime 


the unshorn hair being trained into a nun 
ber of stiff tails, and not unfrequently wound 
round with brass wire. 

Early in July they came to the consider 
able town of Kanyenyé, noted for its man 
ufacture of salt, about 300 miles from Zar 
zibar, where they were doomed to remain 
many days. Magumba, whom Burton found 
chief there in 1857, was stillalive. His peo 
ple said that he was more than three hun 
dred years old, and was now cutting his 
fourth teeth, the third 
dropped out seven years before. 


set of set having 
The people of Kanyenyé were a jolly, 
cowardly set of thieves, who crowded into 
the camp, staring, yelling, and screaming 
“Their voices were peculiarly unpleasant 
and jarring, the tones resembling snapping 
and snarling even in ordinary conversation, 
and when excited, the noise reminded on 
of a hundred pariah dogs fighting over their 
food.” A great-grandson of Magumba, and 
his heir-presumptive, paid 
visit to the camp. The nails 
of his left hand had been per 
mitted to grow to an enormous 
length, in token that he was 
not obliged to do any manua 
work. He used this 
hand for any ordinary purpose, 
and it was much smaller than 
the other. 

Leaving Ugogo for the coun 
try of Usékhé, they crossed an 
elevated table-land, well wood 
ed and grassy, with numerous 
pools of water, surrounded by 
the tracks of elephants and 
other large game. The jungle 
gradually gave way to great 
bowlders, and then to masses 
of granite rising abruptly from 
the plain, and presenting the 
most fantastic shapes. They 
encamped at the foot of one ot 
these, on the top of which was 
a small pool of water. Cam- 

eron was told that an elephant, going there 
to drink, had fallen in and was drowned; 
but as the rock was so steep and slippery 
that he could only get up going in his stock- 
ing-feet, he is inclined to question the truth 
of the story. Close by this rock was a heap 
of ashes, marking the spot where the people 
were accustomed to assemble to make in- 
cantations for rain in time of drought, and 
where a wizard whose incantations had 
failed had recently been burned to death. 
Passing on, they came to Khoko, the lar- 
gest town they had yet seen. Close by the 
town they encamped ina grove of enormous 


never 
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camores, in the shade of one of which the 
more than 
ind shelter, with room to spare. 


hole caravan oi 500 persons 
Prices 
d risen in this region since Burton was 
in 1857. He 
n able to 
sixty-foul 
ions for a doti; 
umeron could ney 
get more than 
venty, and rarely 
ore than ten. 
Luxuries, such as 


ous, butter, 
lk, were held at 


and 
exorbitant prices; 
nd reckoning the 

at only what 
t cost in Zanzibar, 
that 
Ine Was more ex- 
than 


e estimated 
ensive here 
England. 
Their immediate 
pomt 
as Unyanyembé 
thriving Arab 
ettlement 
120 miles northwest of Zanzibar, where they 
expected to find Livingstone, or at least to 
earn of his They 
the place early in August, having just before 
that Livingstone not there. 
message to the governor, Said 
mm Salim, they were at invited to 
breakfast with him, and were told that a 
house had been prepared for their residence 
while they remained there. The 
which had been set apart for them was the 


ybjective 


some 


whereabouts. reached 


learned was 
Sending a 


once 
house 
same which had been occupied by Living- 


February, 1872. It 
building of mud 


stone and Stanley in 
was a large, substantial 
bricks, containing many apartments, and a 
court-yard planted with fifteen or twenty 
pomegranate-trees, 

The Arabs here have large and well-built 
houses, with fields, in which 
they wheat, onions, cucumbers, and 


gardens and 
raise 
many fruits introduced from the coast. They 
have frequent communication with Zanzi- 
bar, whence they procure sugar, tea, coffee, 
and other luxuries. 

They had only fairly settled themselves 
down at Unyanyembé when the three Euro- 
peans were almost simultaneously attacked 
by an intermittent fever; and during the 
greater part of their more than three months’ 
stay, all three of them passed most of the 
with the From letters 
written during this period by Dillon and 
Cameron, we extract a few sentences. Dil- 
lon writes: 


time down fever. 


“On or about August 13 (none of us know the date | 


orrectly) Cameron felt seedy. I never felt better; 
ditto Murphy. In the evening we felt seedy. I deter- 
mined not to be sick. ‘I will eat dinner; I'll not go 


ts Kne 


and walked 


liked, 


y support 

d he used t 
plaints. One day he said, 
locked mein. I have no 
t Is, one of the legs of the 
n head, and people ar 
1 I I told Murphy I was s 
I could no er to call upon him; but 


} ] r r tonni r j 
had the King of id opping with me, and mn 


be civil to him, a ly should be 


Murphy p 


went to sie 


in his country 


his fever off, but I never 


“p from beg rtoend. We all 


out, I suppose, 


rot we 
on the same day, ¢ the fifth o Ne fever, 
and laughed heart it each other’s confidences. T} 
Arabs sent every day to know how we were, or calle 
themselves, bringing sweet 


custard-apples Se 


limes, i 
We have had 
. You can’t imagir 

A slight headache an 


) 
ist lie down, though one does not 


omegrana 


dose of the beastly fever 


fever prostrates one. 
one feels that one m 
feel ill. The next morning one walks, or tries to walk. 
across the room. One finds that one must allow one’s 
body to go wherever one’s foot chooses to place itself; 
and a very eccentric the poor body has to take 


Drink, drink, drink 


course 
sometimes in consequence, 


any thing.” 


; cold 
water, milk, tea 


Cameron writes at intervals between his 
attacks: 
‘* September 20.—I have been trying for two days to 
hor 


get enough men together to form 


out, in 


t wav 
I think I 
r here now, as, al ugh ha had 
tting lighter; and the 
g me now is my right eye, which is 
a good deal inflamed 30th.—Still trying to make a 
preliminary start, but I can’t get together more than a 
dozen out of 130 pagazi I have engaged October 14, 
—Have been quite blind and bad with the fever since 
my last words. Have been more pulled down by the 
latter than I have ever been before. 18th.—Since I 
wrote the last, I have been quite blind of both eyes, 


and very bad indeed with fever, so have been helpless.’ 


ump as 


order to see all right for marc! 


im past the feve 
it six times, the attacks are 


only thing bothe 


Cam- 
eron was lying sick, when his servant enter- 
ed with a letter in his hand. “Some man 


October 20 was a memorable day. 
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It was signed “ Jacob 
Wainwright,” and contained, among other 
things, the words, “ Your father is dead.” 
It was only when the messenger was brought 
in and found to be Chuma, the faithful serv- 
ant of Livingstone, that the words were un- 


bring him,” he said. 


derstood. Wainwright had supposed that 
Oswell Livingstone was the leader of the 
aravan Which was coming to the relief of 
the great explorer, now dead ever since the 
Ist of May, almost six months ago. <A few 
days later the body of Livingstone, rudely 
embalmed, was brought by the faithful 
servants. The governor and the principal 
Arabs received the corpse with such honors 
as they were able to render, and as soon as 
possible it was sent on toward the coast, 
wrapped up and corded like a bale of goods, 
to preserve it from the hostile tribes on the 
road. 

After innumerable obstacles, Cameron and 
his caravan started westward, and the oth- 
ers eastward, on November 9. Dillon had 
to be borne on a litter. Only a few days 
afterward he had another attack of fever, 
and in his delirium shot himself, and was 
buried in the jungle. He had, by some 
strange freak of madness, destroyed all the 
letters and papers with which he had been 
charged by Cameron. 

We must pass rapidly over the wearisome 
journey from Unyanyembé to the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika, a distance in a straight 
line of about 200 miles due west, which, 
however, it required more than three months 
to accomplish. At one place a chief present- 
ed Cameron with a kid, which became a 
great pet, and subsequently an oceasion of 
serious trouble. 

The way lay through a region especially 
cursed by slave-hunting. They passed vil- 
lage after village all whose people had been 
recently massacred or driven off for slaves. 
Cameron’s sore leg became so much worse 
that he was wholly unable to walk. His 
donkey gave out, and he was obliged to 
have his iron chair suspended from a pole, 
and to be thus borne by a detail of the 
askari. One day they were going through 
an open forest, when he found himself sud- 
denly dropped by his bearers, the whole 
party making a stampede for the nearest 
trees. He was himself held fast by the pole, 
and unable to extricate himself. Looking 
around to find out what was the matter, he 
saw a vicious-looking black buffalo charging 
along, with his head down. He came with- 
in less than twenty yards, but Inckily did 
not see Cameron, otherwise there is small 
likelihood that this narrative would ever 
have been written. 

At last, on February 18, 1874, just a year 
from the time when the expedition had got 
about ready to start from Bagamoyo, they 
reached the top of a steep descent. At the 
bottom was a bright blue patch about a 
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nile long ; beyond it some trees: and stil] 
beyond, a great gray expanse, looking like 
a sky with floating clouds. “That is th 
lake,” said one of the kirangosi. “That 
the lake!” exclaimed Cameron, disdainfully 
“It is the lake, master,” persisted the man 
And so it was. The great gray expanse was 
Lake Tanganyika; the white clouds wer 
the distant mountains of Ugoma, on the oth 
er side; the blue patch was only a little in 
let lighted up by a transient sunbeam. Fit 
teen years and five days before this, Burton 
had tirst looked upon its waters. 

They hurried down the steep descent and 
across the flat at the bottom—covered with 
tall cane grass and bamboo, intersected in 
every direction by paths made by hippo 
potami—and reached the shore. Word had 
the Arabs there had sent down two canoes 
These were quickly filled with stores and 
men, and after an hour’s pull the town was 
reached. 

Ujiji,or Kawélé,as Cameron usually styles 
it, is on the eastern shore of Lake Tan 
ganyika, about a quarter of the distance 
from the northern end of the lake. It is 
very nearly in latitude 5° S., longitude 30 
E., about 600 miles a little north of west 
from Zanzibar, and about 900 miles from 
the west coast. The Mtémé, or head chiet 
some distance from the lake; but every dis 
trict is ruled over by a Mutwalé, who is 
usually assisted by three or four Watéko, o1 
elders. The natives are fine-looking, good 
smiths and porters, and expert fishermen, 
but their reputation for honesty and sobri 
ety is more than dubious. Their dress is 
usually a single piece of bark cloth, two cor 
ners of which are tied in a knot over one 
shoulder and passing under the opposite 
armpit. The chiefs usually wear colored 
cloths, bought from the traders, instead of 
bark cloth, but worn in the same manner. 
There are a number of Arab traders settled 
here, of whom three must be mentioned as 
having subsequently exercised a considera- 
ble influence over the fortunes of Cameron 
and his party. These were Mohammed ibn 
Salib, “a fine portly old half-caste Arab,” 
and although he held no official authority 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar, was looked 
upon by the traders as their head; Syde 
Mezrui, also a half-caste, a kind of “specu- 
lator,” a great braggart, and, as afterward 
proved, a great rascal; and Muinyi Hassani, 
a slave-trader. 

Cameron was assured that it would be 
impossible to travel west of the lake for at 
least three months, until the rainy season 
Was over. 

About the only thing that could be done 
during the period of waiting was to make a 
voyage around the lake. Stanley and Liv- 
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ingstone had sailed around the northern 
part, above Ujiji, but the southern and much 
larger portion was unknown to Europeans, 
although, as we now from his Last 
Journals, Livingstone had made almost the 
entire circuit The first diffi- 
The only one 


know 


of its shore. 
sulty was to procure a boat. 
large enough for the purpose belonged to 
Syde ibn Habib, and this was hired at an 
exorbitant price, and after much difficulty 
in contriving the mode of payment. Syde 
wanted ivory, but Cameron had none. Ibn 
Salib had ivory, but would sell it only for 
cloth, of which Cameron was destitute; but 
Ibn Gharib had cloth, and wanted wine, 
which Cameron had. So the wine was sold 
for the cloth, the cloth for the ivory, and 
the ivory paid over for the boat. 


held and 
open space near the shore. 


every morning afternoon in an 

It is attended 
by all the tribes bordering on the lake, who 
bring flour, corn, sweet-potatoes, yams, ba- 
nanas, tobacco, cucumbers, pombé, palm- 
oil, palm-wine, sugar-cane, salt, fish, meats, 
baskets, nets, spears, bows, bark cloth, pot- 
tery, iron-work, and so forth. Many of the 
vendors build small arbors to shelter them 
from the sun. There are also traders who 
come from a distance to dispose of their ivo- 
ry and slaves. All bargaining is carried on 
at the top of the voice, and the din is deaf- 
ening. The currency of trade here is sofi, 
a kind of beads looking like broken pieces 
of pipe stems, all prices being estimated in 
this; but they are not actually current as 
money. In the morning brokers go around 
with sofi, which they sell for other beads; 
and in the evening they buy up the sofi, 
making a handsome percentage both 
transactions. 

Lake Tanganyika is a notable sheet of 
water. It may be considered as a vast tarn, 
lying 2624 feet above the sea, according to 
Livingstone, or according to Cameron, prob- 
ably more correctly, 2710 feet, and is sur- 
rounded mountains of considerable 
height, in some places the summits reach- 
ing an estimated altitude of 7000 feet. Its 
extreme length from north to south is about 
400 miles, with a pretty uniform breadth of 
about thirty miles, rarely exceeding forty or 
falling below twenty. Cameron counted in 
the part which he sailed over nearly 100 
rivers flowing into it, which in that rainy 
region bring down a great volume of water, 
and as it is fresh, it must of course have an 
outlet, which Cameron discovered beyond 
all reasonable doubt. 

Sometimes the mountains come down 
sharply to the water, sometimes there is a 
considerable level beach. In some places 
the prevailing formation is of granite or 
hardened sandstone imbedded in a soft red 
sandstone, which, being washed away, leaves 
hard pillar-like rocks standing out by them- 


on 


by 
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selves. At one place where the vertical cliffs 
of sandstone and black marble streaked with 
white came down close to the water, le saw 
a great patch of what appeared like coal, 
the principal seam being fifteen or eighteen 
feet thick. He unable to speci 
mens; but some afterward given to 
him, brought from a place not far west of 
the lake, and in the same latitude, 
were certainly a light bituminous 
Many of the headlands are 


was vet 


were 


which 
coal. 
to be 
the abodes of malignant spirits, who must 
be propitiated. When one of these was 
reached, the pilots would take their stand 
in the bow of the boat, holding out a pad- 
dle, upon the blades of which were placed a 
few cheap beads, and say something like 
this: ““You big man; You 


how 


supposed 


you big devil. 
take all men; you kill all men. You 
let us go all right.” Then after some bow- 
ing and gesticulation, the beads were thrown 
into the water, and the demon was supposed 
to be propitiated. The rivers bring down 
many floating islands of vegetation, such as 
they had the river 
Not unfrequently fifty or sixty of these 
were visible at once; some of them had tall 

even considerable 
them, and at a distance 
might almost be mistaken for a fleet of ves 
sels bearing down. 


before seen in Sindi. 


and 
upon 


vegetation trees 


growing 


Cameron says: 


“The beauty of the scenery along the shores of the 
Birds of 

; while the oc¢ 
! ight of the long back of 
a crocodile, looking like a half-tide rock, and the leap- 
ing of fish reminded one that the water as well as the 
air was thickly populated.” 


lake requires to be seen to be appreciated. 


various species were nt isio 


nai 
snort of a hippopotamus, 


Only one elephant was seen, although 
there were many places evidently resorted 
to by them, the trees being polished quite 
smooth from 
after bathing. 


their rubbing against them 
At one place, says Cameron, . 
“T saw some gorillas (soko), 


looking larger than men. 


black fellows, 
Before I could get 
a shot, the boat slipped round a point which 
covered them, and on putting back to have 
another look at them, they had vanished. 
They are said by the natives to build a fresh 
house every day.” 

About fifty miles from its southern ex- 
tremity the lake contracts into a strait, and 
againexpands. The extreme southern end of 
the lake was reached April 19. They round 
ed this, and began working up the western 
shore, and on May 3 came to the river Lu- 
kuga, the undoubted outlet of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Speke in 1858 went almost as far 
down; Livingstone in a canoe passed it in 


1869, but failed to discover it. The entrance 


is more than a mile wide, but is closed by a 
grassy sand bank, with the exception of a 
channel three or four hundred yards wide. 
The chief of a neighboring village said that 
his people had travelled along its bank for 
more than a month; that it 


received one 























eater 
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affluent and many small ones, and 
fell into the great river Lualaba. 
Cameron and the chief went five or six 


iles down the Lukuga, until the naviga- 





ENTRANOE TO THE LUKUGA 


tion was rendered impossible by masses of 
floating vegetation. The breadth was here 
600 yards, depth three fathoms, with a cur- 
rent of a knot and a half an hour. 

Almost every where on the eastern shore 
of the lake were seen sad evidences of 
the baleful presence of the slave-traders. 

Patches of corn among the jungle,” says 
Cameron, ‘denoted the haunts of wretched 
fugitives from the slave-hunters. These 
poor creatures were doomed to a miserable 
existence, owing to the 
few strong villages hunt- 
ing down their weake1 
neighbors to exchange 
them with traders from 
Ujiji for food which they 
are too lazy to produce 
themselves.” And again: 


‘Six 





is of recent cultiva- 
tion and marks where a 
few huts had stood were 
noticeable at our camp- 
ing place. I inquired 
where the people were. 
‘Killed, slaves, or runa- 
ways,’ was, as usual, the 
answer.” Kinyari was a 
village some distance 
down the lake, “ where 
the Wajiji who coasted 
down with us sold their 
corn, oil, and goats for 
slaves, the only product 
of the place, and then re- 
turned homeward.” Cam- 





eron took occasion to vis- = = 
it the village of Kinyari, 

and * found it of moderate 

size, composed of conical huts surrounded 
by a heavy palisade and a ditch, a single 
slippery plank across which led to the only 
entrance. Above the entrance and at each 
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corner of the palisade were heavy ‘ crows 
nests,’ well supplied with large stones ir 
readiness to hurl down upon an enemy 
while the palisade was lined with horizon- 
tal logs to 

height of seve; 
feet above t 

ground, rende1 
ing it nea 

musket - proot 
Tobacco wa 
grown in sma 
quantities, that 
being the only 
attempt at cul 
tivation. The 
men sometimes 
went fishing, it 
the fancy tool] 


them; but for 
trade and sup 
port the place 
depended upon 
nothing but the traffic in slaves.” The 
farther they went from Kinyari, the less 
frequent were the indications of the slave 
| hunters, and the more marked the traces of 
cultivation. Villages without stockades and 
scattered huts were seen, and granaries built 
upon posts some three feet above the ground, 
some of them twelve feet in diameter and 
twenty feet high, exclusive of the steep con- 
ical roof. 


RIVER. 


about 





HEADS OF THE LAKE PEOPLE. 


| preparations for journeying to the west- 
ern coast. He bought twenty frasileh (750 
| pounds) of beads, which cost about $1 50 a 


| pas F 
| pound, These he was obliged to have, even 








it such a price, for in the regions whither he 
as going he learned that cowries, beads. 
und brass wire were the 


usual currency 
Nyvangwé, the 1 | 


1ext objective point of the 
Arab settlement the 
where Livingstone had been dur- 
There 
and 
ji; and the raseally Syde Mezrui, who 
as going thither, 


expeditl 


] 


Lava, 


on, IS an on 
ng the spring and summer of 1871. 


s regular trade between this place 


ssured Cameron 
it he had great 
tluence there,and 
th the chiefs on 
road. 
After the 
nnoyances, they 
the lake 
May 22, 1874, but it 
till the 
that a start 
as fairly effected. 


usual 
crossed 


as not 


29th 


Che hot dry season 
id set in, the ther- 
mometer in the par- 
il shade of a tree 
hon. Bes 
ind drawing one’s 
breath 
breathing the 
heated 
Still the 
traversed 
was for much of the 
natural beauty. 
Mareh onward, they numer- 
ous streams, and passed through strips of 
utricate tangled jungle, the creepers be 
ng of * India rubber vines, with stems the 
of a In cutting 
away, in order to clear a passage, we 


irking 
was often 
ino 
fumes of a 
furnace, 
region 

way fertile and of great 


ng crossed 


7 


thickness 
them 
were well bedaubed with the sap, which 
was very plentiful; indeed, sufticient India 
rubber might 
wants of the 
after a while, at 
natured chief named Pakwanywa, whose 
wife Cameron pronounced a “ notable house- 
wife.” With him Syde went through the 
African form of “making brothers.” 
ceremony consisted mainly in making a 
small incision into the right wrist of one, 
and smearing a little blood upon the ent in 
the wrist of the other, the sponsors for each 
making a speech imprecating the direst 


man’s thigh. 


be collected here to supply 
world.” They stopped, 


the village of a good- 


t} 
tHe 


vengeance upon each, and upon all their re- | 


lations, past, present, 
ever broke the bond 
formed. 

An Arab caravan of 


and future, if they 
of brotherhood now 


about three hundred 


persons, under Muinyi Hassani, was wait- | 


ing for Cameron to come up, in order that 
they might travel together. They marched 
on, ascending and descending the magnifi- 
cently wooded Bambarré Mountains, and 


emerged into Manyuéma, “a fair country, 
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with 


green plains, running streams, wood- 


ult 
The people here were diflerent from 


ed knolls, much « vation, and many vil 
lages.” 
any who had before been encountered. The 
common men wore narrow aprons of dressed 
to the the 
in large ayly 
colored grass-cloth. The women wore scarce- 
ly any clothing. The coitture 


deer-skin, reachir knees, while 


chiefs kilts of g 


were dressed 


of both sexes 


MEN OF MANYUEMA, 


was very elaborate. The hair of the males 


| was usually stiffened with clay, so worked 


in as to form cones and plates of all shapes, 
the head being shaved perfectly smooth in 
the intervals not covered by these adorn- 
ments. The hair of the women was, in front, 
often worked into the shape of a broad- 
brimmed bonnet, shading the face and fall- 
ing inringlets down the back. Before reach- 
ing Manyuéma, the kirangosi warned the 
caravan that they were about to enter the 


country of cannibals, who would certainly 


| kill, and most likely devour, any one who 


might be caught straggling. 
of the Manyuéma: 


Cameron says 


“They seemed very affectionate among themselves, 
and decidedly more prolific than any other race I had 
Africa. But although end with many 
good qualities, it can not be denied that they are can- 
nibals, aud most filthy cannibals. Not only do they 
eat the bodies of enemies killed in battle, 
people who die of disease.’ 


seen in 


but also of 


Early in July they came to the Luama, 
an important affluent of the Lualaba, and 
| were nearly upon the route traversed by 
| Livingstone, and, indeed, came now and then 
upon natives who had seen him. On the 
Isth they reached the Lulindi—‘a broad 
stream, which must be unfordable in tlood.” 
Over it was a suspension-bridge, at a height 


| . . 

| of twenty feet above the water, almost pre- 
. Fs : : 
| cisely like those of Peru. Four cables made 


|of creepers were fastened to the trunks of 
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trees on either bank. The upper pair served 
as railings, the lower supported the foot- 
way, the whole structure being kept from 
swaying by guy-ropes. This is the only in- 
stance of such a bridge of which we have 
ever heard in Africa. 

rhe conduct of the Arab traders toward 
the natives had now come to be outrageous. 





NYANGWE, FROM THE RIVER. 


They camped in the villages with or with- 
out the consent of the inhabitants; would 
not provide rations for their men, but or- 
dered them to steal or take by force what- 
ever they wanted. Cameron had given his 
men extra rations to prevent their thieving, 
but two or three of them were detected, and 
got a sound flogging. 

They halted a week at Kwasongo, where 
there are settled a number of Arab traders, 
by whom they were very hospitably re- 
ceived. These traders live in large and 
comfortable houses, and keep up troops of 
slave-hunters, composed mainly of the Wan- 
yamevési, a tribe who almost monopolize 
the carrying trade between the interior and 
the eastern coast. “These fellows,” says 
Cameron, “are all armed with guns, but get 
little or no pay, but are allowed to ‘ loot’ 
the country all round in search of slaves 
and subsistence. They keep some of the 
slaves for themselves, giving their employ- 
er a sufficient number to pay for the pow- 
der with which he supplies them.” One of 
the Arabs employed 600 of these marauders, 
had more than 1500 tons of good ivory in 
his store-houses, and was waiting for the 
road between Ujiji and Unyanyembé to be 
reported clear before sending it to the coast. 
Leaving Kwasongo, two marches brought 
them,on August 1, within sight of the mighty 
Lualaba. 

Next morning he hired three canoes, and 
by noon started for Nyangwé. At sunset 
some large huts were perceived on a bluff 


over the stream. This was the commence 
ment of the settlement. Springing ashor 
he went into the settlement, much to thi 
wonderment of the people, who could not 
imagine whence the solitary white mar 
could have come. The tidings were speedi 
ly communicated to Habed ibn Salim, “ a tine 
white-headed old Arab, commonly known a 
Tanganyika, who came run 
ning out of his house, wher 
he had been performing h 
evening devotions, to asce1 
tain what it could mean.’ 
All was soon explained 
Tanganyika had been a 
friend of Livingstone, who 
was here only three years 
before. He welcomed the 
new-comer heartily, and 
provided him with com 
fortable quarters. ‘ Here 
at last, then,” says Camet 
on, “I was at Nyangwé 
And now the question was, 
What success would attend 
the attempt at tracing the 
river to the sea?” 

It needed hardly mor 

than a glance at the Lu 
alaba to show that by no 
possibility could it be one 
|of the head waters of the Nile; for here, 
in the dry season, its volume of water was 
more than five times that of the Nile at 
Gondokoro, at least 800 miles nearer its 
mouth, had they been the same stream ; 
and, moreover, the careful levels obtained 
by Cameron showed that the level of the 
Lualaba was lower than that of the Nile 
below the point where that river has re 
ceived all its great affluents. The Lualaba 
must reach the sea somewhere ; and the only 
remaining great river is the Congo, which, 
it is known, pours into the ocean a volume 
of water far greater than that of the Missis- 
sippi, and second only to the Amazon. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Lualaba is 
one of the chief, if not the very chief, afilu- 
ent of the Congo.* 

Nyangwé consists of two settlements on 
the right bank of the Lualaba, the western 
and larger one being occupied wholly by 
natives from the eastern coast. Their head- 
man was Muinyi Dugumbi, who had long 
been settled here, and had collected a harem 
of 300 slave women. To him Cameron ap 
plied for aid in procuring canoes, but was 
always put off on one pretext or another. 

At last a chief, Tipo-tipo, came in from a 
marauding expedition, and said that hiscamp 
was situated about ten marches to the north- 


* Since Cameron’s book was written there has ap- 
peared in the Mercanti, a colonial Portuguese journal, 
a communication from a Portuguese merchant, who 
claims that he has discovered the source of the Congo 
in another part of Africa.—Ep. Harrrr. 
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west on the Lomaémi, an important affluent 
ifthe Lualaba, and that some fifteen march- 
es beyond him was a great lake, the Sanko1 
and that he had there met traders with 
irge boats. He said that the best way for 
Cameron toreach the lake would be to aecom 
pany him to his camp, and then crossing the 
LomaAmi, push straight on. On August 27, 
374, Cameron, though suffering from fever, 
et out on this journey. Leaving the low 
banks of the Lualaba, they began to ascend 
gentle slope, and entered upon a fertile, 
ell-wooded region, and on the second day 
ime near the camp of Russtina, a friend of 
Pi po-tipo. 
veral 
time bringing a dif- 
wife, 


Russfina came to their camp 

times, each 

ferent who 

‘re, Says Camer- 

, “the 
women I 


handsom- 
had 
Africa, and 
n addition to their 
kilts of grass-cloth, 
of 
material 


icross their breasts. 


seen mm 


yore searfs 


the same 
Russtna had a pri 
village, in- 
habited only by 
himself and his 
wives. It consist- 
ed of about forty 
comfortable huts, 
larger one 
himself. Each 
accommodated 


vate 


with a 
for 

it 
four 
were all in charge 


wives, who 


of the chief’s moth- 


er. 

Tipo-tipo’s camp 
reached 
tember 3, where a 
comfortable hut, 
with bath-room, 
was to 
the stranger, with 
sheds for his serv- 

They were 
to enter the 
dominions of Kasongo, chief of Urua, the 
most powerful ruler in that region, whose 
territory covers six degrees of latitude from 
north to south, extending eastward to Lake 
Tanganyika. Cameron, as we shall see, had 
occasion, to his cost, to be acquainted with 
him. 


was 


Sep- 


assigned 


ints. 


300N 


Some people now came in from Lake 
Sankorro with tidings that traders had been 
recently there, and in proof of it showed new 
cloth and beads quite different from any 
coming from Zanzibar. They said that the 
traders wore hats and and had 
with two Presumably they 
were Portuguese from the West Coast. 

But all his hopes of an easy journey to 


trowsers, 


boats masts. 


RUSSUNA AND ONE 
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this 


ground by a 


lake 


message 


dashed to the 
a ¢ hief, across 


mysterious were 
from 
whose territory they must pass, that “no 
strangers W ith guns had ever passed through 
his country, and none should, without fight 
ing their way.” The direct route being thus 
closed, Cameron inquired if he could not get 
there by another route. He was told that 
the capital of the chief of Urua lay about a 
month’s journey to the south-southwest, and 
Thith 
er he resolved to ro, hoping to work his way 
back to Lake Sankorra. 

Tipo-tipo furnished him with three guides, 
the chief of whom Mona 


that white traders were cften there. 


was Kassanga. 


OF HIS WIVES. 


They left camp September 12, and for some 
days passed through a fine country, the peo- 
ple of which were very friendly. Their huts 
were built of stakes about seven feet long, 
from which the roof ran up into a dome 
twenty feet high on the inside, made of slen- 
der rods, fitting at the apex into a round 
piece of wood, which kept the rods in place 
This frame-work was thatched two feet thick 
with long grass, coming down almost to the 
ground, and trimmed over the door so as to 
form a pretty porch. By-and-by Mona Kas- 
sanga lost his way, either accidentally or on 
purpose, and wished to lead them to the east 
instead of the west. Cameron resolved to 
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goon in the direction which he preferred ; | 
ind at the end of September some natives 
told him that he was on the direct road to 


the capital 


| of Urua, which was only three or 
four days distant, and one of them volun- 
teered to be their guide. “Every thing,” 
savs Cameron, “seemed couleur de rose, and I 
turned in happily, hoping to make a good 
march to-morrow on the direct road. But 
all these hope s were destined to be frustra- 
ted.” 

Just as he was about to start, the goat, 
Dinah, which followed him all the way from 
far beyond Lake Tanganyika, was missing. 


le went to the village to look for her, and 
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so friendly had every one appeared, that he | 


went unarmed. But things looked ominous. 
Phe women had disappeared, and the village 
was thronged with armed men, who soon 
hegan to discharge arrows from a distance. 
Just then some of his men came up with 
rifles. The others were ordered to leave the 


( 


mp and join him, with the stores, where- 
upon the natives set fire to the camp. Cam- 


eron posted his men under shelter, and then | 
tried to have a palaver, but was met by a} 
shower of arrows, all of which, however, 


missed the mark. A few minutes afterward 
some 500 natives, 
who had been 
hidden in = am- 
bush, began to 
hurl their spears. 
Cameron now, for 
the first time, suf- 
fered a few shots 
to be fired, one 
of which slightly 
wounded a native 
who appeared to 
be a man of con- 
sequence, The 
natives then pro- 
posed a parley, 
andan agreement 
was made that 
the goat should 
be found and re- 
turned, that the 
chief should have 
a plece of red 
cloth, and that he 


and Bombay shor 
“make brother 
Another chief, w 
more armed hit 
now came up, al 
told the villa 
chief not to be su 

a fool as to ma 
peace for the sa 
of one bit of elot 
for they were stro 
enough to eat allt 
strangers and tak: 
all their cloth ar 
beads. Negotiations were broken off, a 
the arrows began to tly again. Cameron sa 
that he must make a demonstration, and or 
dered tire to be set to a hut, threatening that 
unless he was allowed to go peaceably, he 
would burn the whole village and fight 
earnest. The natives now said that the 
might go on, but only by a road leading i 
the very opposite direction. Cameron agreed 
to this, but in passing through a jungle was 
again assailed with arrows; but no one wa 
hit, and he would not allow a gun to be fired 
They now came to another village, which was 
deserted by the inhabitants as they approach 
ed. Here he barricaded himself; and du 
ing the next two days they were constant]; 
assailed with arrows, by which several met 
were wounded. Several of the natives wer 
also killed and wounded, and they began t« 
grow afraid of the guns of the strangers, 
whose range exceeded any which they had 
ever seen. On the third day a woman was 
brought into the camp, who proved to be a 
relative of Mona Kassanga. She was sent 
back to say that the strangers wanted peace, 
andnotwar. The chief came in, and atreaty 
was concluded. The reason for this appar- 
ently unprovoked attack was found to be 
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it a Portuguese caravan had been plun 
ring, murdering, and enslaving in the 
and the 
meron’s party with these marauders. 


re 
on. natives naturally connected 
Proceeding onward, Mona Kassanga con- 
tor 
he reason, as was afterward discovered, that 

was afraid of the people of the chief of 
rua, had, not before, “looted” 
s village and killed his father and broth 
they 21, to 
vhere was an of Juma 


nually endeavoring to mislead them 


who long 


came, on October i village 


Meri- 
cani, a noted African trader, who had known 


encampment ¢ 


Burton and Speke at Ujiji, and had also met 
ith Livingstone. 

rhe Portuguese caravan, which had been 
about a year, trading in slaves, was en- 
The leader, José Antonio 
Alvez, called by the natives Kendélé, visit- 
ed next day. 

Though he was dressed 

in European fashion and 

he 

ugly old 

negro, Angola, 

and had for twenty years 


here 


( imped close by. 


Cameron 


Portuguese, 


spoke 


was really 


an 
born in 
been engaged in trading 
interior, at first 
for white mer- 
and of late 
his own account. 
Chey 
by the abode of Kasongo, 
the great chief of Urua 
but he was away collect- 
tribute in distant 
quarters of his domin- 
and not 
pected to return for a 
month. As until he re- 
turned Cameron 
unable to for- 
he undertook to 
explore the immediately surrounding region. 


in the 
is agent 
chants, on 


were now close 


ing 


1OnS, was ex- 


would 


move 


ward, 


In one of these excursions he was witness of 
a grand marriage celebration, the bride, a 
girl of ten years, being the niece of a chief, 
and the groom the head-man of a village. 
The first day and night were occupied by in- 
cessant dancing, for as soon as one man was 
tired, another took his place. On the after- 
bride was brought 
in on the shoulders of a woman, and support- 
ed by another, who jumped the girl up and 
down most vigorously, while she seattered 
beads and tobacco in the crowd; the bride 
and groom then performed an 
after which he tucked her under his 
arm and earried her into his hut. 

It being quite certain that it would be 


noon of the second day th 


indecorous 


dance, 


useless to attempt to work back to Lake 
Sankorra, Cameron determined to make the 
best of his way to the coast in company 


with the Portuguese caravan. Alvez said 
that his ivory was all packed, his slaves col- 
lected, and that he was ready to start as 
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soon as Kasongo returned, and their adieux 
In sixty 
at Bibé, 


and a fortnight or three weeks more would 


to the potentate had been made. 
days they would reach his home 
take Cameron either to Benguela or Loan- 
da. Days and weeks passed, and no tidings 
of the return of the chief. But he at 
made his appearance, January 21, 1875. 


last 
Ka- 
songo was a young man, taller nearly by a 
He 


and 


head than any of his people. gave a 
to ¢ forth- 
with began begging for guns, pistols, hat, 
forth He asserted 
that he was the greatest king in the 


pompous audience ameron, 


boots, books, and so 
world, 
and directed Cameron, when he got home, to 
tell his chief to send him back with rifles, 
to the 


to instruct his subjects in the 


cannon, boats and 
people 


ner of using them. 


navigate rivers, 
man- 


A large portion of his 


attendants were mutil 
ite having lost his hand, nose, ears, and lips, 


ited, his prime favor- 


which had been from time to time cut off in 
consequence of some frequent fits of anger 
of his master. 

The of Dahomey Ashantee 
seem to be fully equaled by those of Urua. 
When 
diverted, and a deep pit is dug in its bed, 
the bottom of which is covered with living 
women. 


horrors and 


a chief dies, the course of a stream is 


At one end a woman is placed on 
her hands and knees, the dead chief being 
seated upon her back, supported on either 
side by one of his wives, the second wife 
sitting by his feet. The earth is then shov- 
eled in, burying all above except the second 
wife, who is killed before the pit is quite 
filled up. Then forty or fifty male slaves 
are slaughtered, and their blood poured over 
the grave, after which the river is allowed 
to resume its course. It was told Cameron 
that a hundred thus buried 
alive with the father of Kasongo. 


women were 
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The time wore on, and under one pretext 
and another the day of departure was put 
off over and again. All the time Juma 
Merikani was unremitting in his kindness. 
rhe start was not fairly made until June 10. 
Alvez drove a hard bargain for showing the 
way to Bihé, and during the long journey 
showed himself a thorough scoundrel. The 
nucleus of his caravan consisted of his own 
slaves and porters, but the greater portion 
was made up of independent parties who 
with him in order to steal 
When they started from Bihé the 
caravan 700, and 
leaving Urua they had collected more than 
On the read his people would 
attack and plunder any small party of na- 
tives whom they chanced to meet. When 
they came to a cultivated spot they fell 
upon it like locusts, rooted up the ground- 
and laid waste fields of unripe corn 


had come on 
slaves. 
before 


numbered about 


1500 slaves. 


huts, 


‘3 
4 

; 
; 
4 
; 


CREASE 


bUMI 


‘GOS WIFE, 


out of sheer wantonness. In the villages 
they would cut down the bananas, and strip 
the oil-palms of their fronds to build huts. 
The consequence of this system of ravage 
and plunder was the entire absence of wom- 
en and children, of goats, pigs, and fowls, in 
the open villages. Only afew men remained 
there, in the vain hope of saving their huts 
from plunder. Of numerous similar inci- 
dents we cite only one: 


“One day in July one of Alvez’s men came in with 
a gang of fifty-two women tied together in lots. Some 
had children in their arms, others were far advanced 
in pregnancy, and all were laden with huge bundles 
of graxs-cloth and other plunder. These poor weary 
foot-sore creatures were covered with weals and scars. 
lo obtain these fifty-two women, at least ten villages 
had been destroyed, each having a population of from 
one to two hundred—about fifteen hundred in all. 
Some men may have escaped to neighboring villages, 
but the greater portion were undoubtedly killed when 
their villages were surprised, or doomed to die of star- 
vation in the jungle, unless some wild beast put a more 
speedy end to their miseries.” 


The Arab trade in slaves to the East Coast 


is horrible enough, but it is mild and mer 
ful compared with that of the Portugus 
on the West Coast. 

On October 2 they crossed the Kwanza 
broad and navigable stream, and entere: 
wooded and hilly country, with many y 
lages situated in large groves, sometim« 
surrounded by stockades. The people h 
plenty of cloth. The chief man of one y 
lage was Francisco Domingo, a light mulat 
to, whose wife, also a mulatto, wore her hai: 
frizzed out to such an extent that her hea 
would searcely have into a 
basket. 

They soon reached Alvez’s settlement ir 
Bihé, but in very sorry plight. Every stite] 
of European cloth had disappeared from thi 
of Cameron’s followers, and they 
in rags and tatters of Urua 


gone bushe 


persons 
were dressed 
erass-cloth. 

They were detained for some days at Bil 

but finally got off on October 10 
On the way they visited Kagnom 
bé, the largest town seen on the 
march, being more than three miles 
in circuit. 

November came, and Cameron 
hoped that he could soon reach 
the coast. He and his men wer 
nearly exhausted and destitute 
Before long more than twenty of 
them complained of being unabl 
to walk far or to carry any thing, 
“swelled legs, stiff necks, aching 
backs, and empty stomachs being 
the universal cry.” It now 
not quite 150 miles to the coast, 
but the bulk of the men wer 
clearly unable to perform the jour- 
ney. There was nothing to be 
done but to take a picked party 
and make a forced march. 

Cameron out with five of 

his own men and several natives, who said 
that they could go at any pace, and at length 
reached the poor district of Kisanji, where 
Cameron was astonished at the small evi- 
dences of civilization, although so near the 
coast. 

A last, scrambling up a steep rocky ridge, 
they saw a distant streak upon the sky. It 
was the sea, and they knew that they were 
not far from the town of Kalombéla. A cou- 
ple of the men best able to travel were sent 
on in advance to ask that assistance might 
be sent to them and to their comrades far 
behind. Approaching the town the next 
day, they saw coming toward them a couple 
of hammocks, followed by three men carry- 
ing baskets. A jolly-looking little French- 
man jumped out, seized a basket, and open- 
ed a bottle of wine to drink “to the honor 
of the first European who had ever succeed- 
ed in crossing tropical Africa from east to 
west.” 

The jolly Frenchman was Monsieur Cau- 


was 


set 
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chois, an old officer in the French navy who 
ad settled down as a merchant in Benguela. 
He had heard of Cameron’s approach late the 
previous night, and had set off at once to 
neet him, and soon made him at home in 

s house, and sent on supplies for the men 
vho had been left behind, with twenty ham- 
iocks for those who should be found unable 
But Cameron had one more peril 
A day or two before, he had 
oticed that his body was covered with pur- 


» walk. 
o encounter. 


ile spots, a bruise on his ankle had develop- 
dinto an angry-looking sore, and his mouth 
iad begun to bleed. These symptoms now 
vecame more aggravated, and his kind host 
yerceived that he was suffering under a se- 
vere attack of scurvy. 
1ammock and earried to Benguela, where 
ie could have medical When 
he arrived he was unable to speak, covered 
vith blotches of every color, and the clotted 
blood, which threatened to choke him, had 
to be pulled from his throat by pincers. For 
eight-and-forty hours the physician and M. 
Cauchois never left him for a minute. After 


He was placed in a 


assistance, 


EREMA; OR, MY 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


AT THE BANK. 


N telling that sad tale my faithful and 
soft-hearted nurse had often proved her 
own mistake in saying, as she did, that 
And I, for my 
part, though I could searcely cry for eager 
listening, was worse off perhaps than if I 
had wetted each sad fact as it went by. At 
any rate, be it this way or that, a heavy 
and sore heart was left me, too distracted 
for asking questions, and almost too depress- 
ed to grieve. 

In the morning Mrs. Strouss was bustling 
and there and every where, and to 
look at her nice Welsh cheeks and aprons, 
and to hear how she scolded the butcher's 
hoy, nobody would for a moment believe 
that her heart was deeper than her skin, as 
the saying of the west country is. Major 
Hockin had been to see me last night, for he 
never forgot a promise, and had left me in 
good hands, and now he came again in the 
morning. According to his usual way of 
taking up an opinion, he would not see how 
distracted I was, and full of what I had 
heard overnight, but insisted on dragging 
me off to the bank, that being in his opinion 
of more importance than old stories. I 
longed to ask Betsy some questions which | 
had been crowding into my mind as she 
spoke, and while I lay awake at night; 
however, I was obliged to yield to the busi- 
ness of the morning, and the good Major’s | 
zeal and keen knowledge of the world; and | 
he really gave me no time to think. 


I 


tears can ever be exhausted. 


here 


OR, MY 


| mind in standing still. 
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that he began to impreve. Had the attack 
occurred a day or two earlier, when bevond 
the reach of medical advice, he must have 
succumbed, 

The men who had 
rived November 11 


left behind ar- 
Benguela is the town 


been 


second in importance in the Portuguese pos 
sessions on the WestCoast. It is rather pret 
tily built, has a fine public garden, a well- 
constructed custom - house, court - house, 
church, 
and burials. 
On November 21 Cameron went to Loanda, 
where he found letters more than a year old 
awaiting him. Ina 


British consul bought a schooner for 


a 


a governors house, and a 


never 
opened except for baptisms 


days he and the 
£1000, 
and fitted her up to send his men home by 
way of the C On the eth of February, 
1876, Cameron sailed for England the 
The voyage was a long and 


few 


ape. 
in 
steamer Congo. 
tedious one, for the vessel had to stop at 
nearly seventy ports on the way, and did 
not reach Liverpool till April 2—three years 
and four months after he started upon this 
expedition. 


FATHER’S SIN. 

“Yes, I understand all that as well as if I 
had heard every word of it,” he said, when 
he had led me helpless into the Hansom cab 
he in, and had slammed the 
flood-gates in front of us. “ You must never 
think twice of what old women say” (Mrs. 
Strouss twenty years younger 
than himself); “they always go prating and 
finding mares’- 


came down 


was some 
nests, and then they always 
cry. Now did she ery, Erema ?” 

I would have given a hundred dollars to be 
able to say, “No, not one drop;” but the truth 
was against me, and I said, “ How could she 
help it?” 

“ Exactly!” the Major exclaimed, so loud- 
ly that the cabman thought he was ordered 
to stop. “No, go on, cabby, if your horse 
can do it. My dear, I beg your pardon, but 
you are so very simple! You have not been 
among the eye-openers of the west. This 
comes of the obsolete Uncle Sam.” 

“T would rather be simple than ‘cute !” 
I replied; “and my own Uncle Sam will be 
never obsolete.” 

Silly as I was, I could never speak of the 
true Uncle Sam in this far country without 
the bright shame of a glimmer in my eyes; 
and with this, which I cared not to hide, 1 
took my companion’s hand and stood upon 
the footway of a narrow and crowded lane. 

“Move on! move on!” cried a man with a 
high-crowned hat japanned at intervals, 
and, wondering at his rudeness to a lady, I 
looked at him. But he only said, “ Now 
move on, will you?” without any wrath, 
and as if he were vexed at our littleness of 
Nobody heeded him 





‘ 
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any more than if he had said, “I am starv- 
ing,” but it seemed a rude thing among la- 
dies. Before I had time to think more about 
this—for I always like to think of things 

I was led through a pair of narrow swinging 
doors, and down a close alley between two 
counters full of people paying and receiving 
money. The Major, who always knew how 
to get on, found a white-haired gentleman 
in a very dingy corner, and whispered to 
him in a confidential way, though neither 
had ever seen the other before, and the 
white-haired gentleman gazed at me as 
sternly as if I were a bank-note for at least 
a thousand pounds; and then he said, “Step 
this way, young lady. Major Hockin, step 
this way, Sir.” 

The young lady “stepped that way” in 
wonder as to what English English is, and 
then we were shown into a sacred little 
room, where the daylight had glass retlect- 
ors for it, if it ever came to use them. But 
as it cared very little to do this, from angu- 
lar disabilities, three bright gas-lights were 
burning in soft covers, and fed the little 
room with a rich, sweet glow. And here 
shone one of the partners of the bank, a very 
pleasant-looking gentleman, and very nice- 
ly dressed. 

“ Major Hockin,” he said, after looking at 
the card, “ will you kindly sit down, while I 
make one memorandum? I had the pleas- 
ure of knowing your uncle well—at least I 
believe that the late Sir Rufus was your 
uncle.” 

“Not so,” replied the Major, well pleased, 
however. “I fear that I am too old to have 
had any uncle lately. Sir Rufus Hockin 
was my first cousin.” 

“Oh, indeed! To be sure, I should have 
known it, but Sir Rufus being much your 
senior, the mistake was only natural. Now 
what can I do to serve you, or perhaps this 
young lady—Miss Hockin, I presume ?” 

“No,” said his visitor, “ not Miss Hockin. 
I ought to have introduced her, but for 
having to make my own introduction. Mr. 
Shovelin, this lady is Miss Erema Castle- 
wood, the only surviving child of the late 
Captain George Castlewood, properly speak- 
ing, Lord Castlewood.” 

Mr. Shovelin had been looking at me with 
as much curiosity as good manners and,his 
own particular courtesy allowed. And I 
fancied that he felt that I could not be a 
Hockin. 

“Oh, dear, dear me!” was all he said, 
though he wanted to say, “God bless me!” 
wv something more sudden and stronger. 
“ Lord Castlewood’s daughter—poor George 
Castlewood! My dear young lady, is it pos- 
sible ” 

“Yes, lam my father’s child,” I said; “and 
I am proud to hear that I am like him.” 

“That you well may be,” he answered, 
putting on his spectacles. “ You are aston- 
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ished at my freedom, perhaps; you will a 
low for it, or at least, you will not be ang: 
with me, when you know that your fath: 
was my dearest friend at Harrow; and that 
when his great trouble fell upon him 

Here Mr. Shovelin stopped, as behooves 
man who begins to outrun himself. H 
could not tell me that it was himself who h 
found all the money for my father’s escay, 
which cost much cash as well as much goo: 
feeling. Neither did I, at the time, suspe: 
it, being all in the dark upon such points 
Not knowing what to say, I looked from t} 
banker to the Major, and back again. 

“Can you tell me the exact time ?” t] 
latter asked. “I am due in the Temple at 
12.30, and I never am a minute late, what 
ever happens.” 

“You will want a swift horse,” Mr. Shox 
elin answered, “ or else this will be an excep 
tion to yourrule. It is twenty-one minutes 
past twelve now.” 

“May I leave my charge to you, then, for 
awhile? She will be very quiet; she is al 
ways so. Erema, will you wait for me ?” 

I was not quick enough then to see that 
this was arranged between them. Majo 
Hockin perceived that Mr. Shovelin wished 
to have a talk with me about dearer matters 
than money, having children of his own, and 
being (as his eyes and forehead showed 
man of peculiar views, perhaps, but clearly 
of general good-will. 

“Tn an hour, in an hour, in less than an 
hour’—the Major intensified his intentions 
always—‘in three-quarters of an hour | 
shall be back. Meanwhile, my dear, you will 
sit upon a stool, and not say a word, noi 
make any attempt to do any thing every 
body is not used to.” 

This vexed me, as if I were a savage here ; 
and I only replied with a very gentle bow, 
being glad to see his departure; for Majoi 
Hockin was one of those people, so often to 
be met with, whom any one likes or dislikes 
according to the changes of their behavior 
But Mr. Shovelin was different from that. 

“Miss Castlewood, take this chair,” he 
said; “a hard one, but better than a stool, 
perhaps. Now how am I to talk to you—as 
an inquirer upon business matters, or as the 
daughter of my old friend? Your smile is 
enough. Well, and you must talk to me in 
the same unreasonable manner. That being 
clearly established between us, let us pro- 
ceed to the next point. Your father, my old 
friend, wandered from the track, and unfor 
tunately lost his life in a desolate part of 
America.” 

“No; oh no. It was nothing like that. 
He might have been alive, and here at this 
moment, if I had not drunk and eaten every 
bit and drop of his.” 

“‘ Now don’t, my dear child, don’t be so ro- 
mantie—I mean, look at things more sober- 
ly. You did as you were ordered, I have no 








doubt; George Castlewood always would 
have that. He was a most commanding 
man, You do not quite resemble him in that 
respect, I think.” 

“ Oh, but did he do i, did he do it ?” I 
cried out. “You were at school with him, 
and knew his nature. Was it possible for 
him to do it, Sir?” 

“ As possible as it is for me to go down to 
Sevenoaks and shoot my dear old father, who 
s spending a green and agreeable old age 
there. Not that your grandfather, if I may 
say it without causing pain to you, was ei- 
ther green or agreeable. He was an uncom- 
monly sharp old man; I might even say a 
hard one. As you never saw him, you will 
not think me rude in saying that much. 
Your love, of course, is for your father; and 
if your father had had a father of larger 
spirit about money, he might have been talk- 
ing to me pleasantly now, instead of 
stead of all these sad things.” 

“ Please not to slip away from me,” I said, 
bluntly, having so often met with that. 
“You believe, as every good person does, 
that my father was wholly innocent. But 
do tell me who could have done it instead. 
Somebody must have done it; that seems 
clear.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Shovelin, with a look 
of calm consideration ; “somebody did it, un- 
doubtedly ; and that makes the difficulty of 
the whole affair. ‘Cui bono,’ as the lawyers 
Two persons only could have had any 
motive, so far as wealth and fortune go. The 
first and most prominent, your father, who, 
of would into every thing 
(which the suspicion hot and 
strong); and the other, a very nice gentle- 
man, Whom it is wholly impossible to sus- 
pect.” 

“ Are you sure of that ? People have more 
than suspected—they have condemned—my 
father. After that, I can suspect any body. 
Who is it? Please to tell me.’ 

“Tt is the present Lord Castlewood, as 
he is beginning to be called. He would not 
claim the title, or even put forward his 
right in any way, until he had proof of 
your dear father’s death; and even then he 
behaved so well—” 

“He did it! he did it!” I eried, in hot tri- 
umph. “My father’s name shall be clear 
of it. Can there be any doubt that he did 
it? How very simple the whole of it be- 
comes! Nothing astonishes me, except the 
stupidity of people. He had every thing to 
gain, and nothing to lose—a bad man, no 
doubt—though I never heard of him. And 
putting it all on my father, of course, to 
come in himself, and abide his time, till the 
misery killed my father. How simple, how 
horribly simple, it becomes!” 

“You are much too quick, too hot, too 
sudden, Excuse me a minute”’—as a silver 
bell struck—“I am wanted in the 
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room. But before I go, let me give you a 
glass of cold water, and beg you to dismiss 
that new idea from your mind.” 

I could see, as I took with a trembling 
hand the water he poured out for me, that 

His kind and 
He had taken 
me for a nice young lady, never much above 


Mr. Shovelin was displeased, 


handsome face grew hard. 


the freezing-point, and he had found me boil 
over in a I was sorry to have 
grieved him; but if he had heard Betsy 
Bowen’s story, and seen her tell it, perhaps 
he would have allowed for me. I sat down 
again, having risen in my warmth, and tried 
to quiet and command myself by thinking 
of the sad poiuts only. Of these there were 
plenty to make pictures of, the like of which 
had kept me awake all night; and I knew 
by this time, from finding so much more of 
pity than real sympathy, that men think a 
woman may well be all tears, but 

right to even the shadow of a frown. 
is their own prerogative. 

And so, when Mr. Shovelin returned, with 
a bundle of papers which had also vexed 
him—to judge by the way in whieh he 
threw them down mildly, 
and said that I was very sorry for my dis- 
play of violence, but that if he knew all, he 
would pardon me; and he pardoned me in 
& moment. 

“T was going to tell you, my dear Miss 
Castlewood,” he continued, gently, “ that 
your idea niust dismissed, for 
reasons Which I think will content you. In 
the tirst place, the present Lord Castlewood 
is, and always has been, an exemplary man, 
of great piety and true gentleness; in the 
next place, he is an invalid, who can not 
walk a mile with a crutch to help him, and 
so he has been for a great many years; and 
lastly, if you have no faith in the rest, he 
was in Italy at the time, and remained there 
for afterward. There he re- 
ceived and sheltered your poor father after 
his sad calamity, and was better than a 
brother to him, as your father, in a letter to 
me, declared. 
quit him.” 

“That is not enough. I would beg his 
pardon on my knees, since he helped my fa- 
ther, for he must have thought him inno- 
cent. Now, Mr. Shovelin, you were my fa- 
ther’s friend, and you are such a clever 
man—” 

“How do you know that, young lady? 
What a hurry you are always in!” 

“Ob, there can be no doubt about it. But 
you must not ask reasons, if 1 am so quick. 
Now please to tell me what your own con- 
clusion is. I can talk of it calmly now; 
yes, quite calmly, because I never think of 
any thing else. Only tell me what yon 
really believe, and I will keep it most strict- 
ly to myself.” 

“Tam sure you will do that,” he answer- 


moment. 


has no 


That 


I spoke very 


sudden be 


some years 


So you see that you must ac- 
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ed, smiling, “not only from the power of 
your will, my dear, but also because I have 
nothing to say. At first I was strongly in- 
clined to believe (knowing, from my cer- 
tainty of your father, that the universal 
opinion must be wrong) that the old lord 
had done it himself; for he always had been 
of a headstrong and violent nature, which 
I am sure will never re-appear in you. But 
the whole of the evidence went against this, 
and little as I think of evidence, especially 
at an inquest, your father’s behavior con- 
firmed what was sworn to. Your father 
knew that his father had not made away 
with himself in a moment of passion, other- 
wise he was not the man to break prison 
and fly trial. He would have said, boldly, 
‘Lam guiltless; there are many things that 
I can not explain; I can not help that; I 
will face it out. Condemn me, if you like, 
and I will suffer.’ From your own remem- 
brance of your father’s nature, is not that 
certainly the course he would have taken ?” 

“T have not an atom of doubt about it. 
His flight and persistent dread of trial puz- 
zle me beyond imagination. Of his life he 
was perfectly reckless, except, at least, for 
my sake.” 

“T know that he was,” Mr. Shovelin re- 
plied; “as a boy he was wonderfully fear- 
As a man, with a sweet wife and a 
lot of children, he might have begun to be 
otherwise. 


less. 


But when all those were gone, 
and only a poor little baby left—” 

“Yes, I suppose I was all that.” 

“Forgive me. Iam looking back at you. 
Who could dream that you would ever even 
live, without kith or kin to care for you? 
Your life was saved by some good woman 
who took you away to Wales. But when 
you were such a poor little relic, and your 
father could scarcely have seen you, to have 
such a mite left must have been almost a 
mockery of happiness. That motive could | 
not have been strong enough to prevent a 
man of proud honor from doing what honor 
at once demanded. Your father would have 
returned and surrendered as soon as he heard 
of his dear wife’s death, if in the balance 
there had been only you.” 

“Yes, Mr. Shovelin, perhaps he would. I 
was never very much as a counter-balance. 
Yet my father loved me.” I could have 
told him of the pledge exchanged—“ For my ! 
sake,” and, “ Yes, for your sake,” with love 
and wedded honor set to fight cold desolate 
repute—but I did not say a word about it. 

“He loved you afterward, of course. But | 
a man who has had seven children is not | 
enthusiastic about a baby. There must have | 
been a larger motive.” 

“But when I was the only one left alive. | 
Surely I became valuable then. I can not | 
have been such a cipher.” 

“Yes, for a long time you would have | 
been,” replied the Saturnian banker. “I 
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do not wish to disparage your attractions 
when you were a fortnight old. They may 
have begun already to be irresistible. Ex- 
cuse me; you have led me into the light 
vein, when speaking of a most sad matte1 
You must blame your self-assertion for it 
All I wish to convey to you is my belief that 
something wholly unknown to us, som 
dark mystery of which we have no inkling. 
lies at the bottom of this terrible affair. 
Some strange motive there must have been, 
strong enough even to overcome all ordi- 
nary sense of honor, and an Englishman's 
pride in submitting to the law, whatever 
may be the consequence. Consider that his 
‘flight from justice, as it was called, of 
course, by every one, condemned his caso 
and ruined his repute. Even for that he 
would not have cared so much as for his 
own sense of right. And though he was a 
very lively fellow, as I first remember him, 
full of tricks and jokes, and so on, which in 
this busy age are out of date, I am certain 
that he always had a stern sense of right. 
One never knows how love affairs and weak- 
ness about children may alter almost any 
man; but my firm conviction is that my 


| dear old school-fellow, George Castlewood, 


even with a wife and lovely children hang- 
ing altogether upon his life, not only would 
not have broken jail, but would calmly 
have given up his body to be hanged—par- 
don me, my dear, for putting it so coarsely 


|—if there had not been something para- 


mount to override even apparent honor. 
What it can have been I have no idea, and 
I presume you have none.” 

“None whatever,” I said at once, in an- 
swer to his inquiring gaze. “I am quite 
taken by surprise; I never even thought of 
such a thing. It has always seemed to me 
so natural that my dear father, being shame- 
fully condemned, becanse appearances were 
against him, and nobody could enter into 
him, should, for the sake of his wife and 
children, or even of one child like me, depart 
or banish himself, or emigrate, or, as they 
might call it, run away. Knowing that he 
never could have a fair trial, it was the only 
straightforward and good and affectionate 
thing for him to do.” 

“You can not see things as men see them. 
We must not expect it of you,” Mr. Shovelin 
answered, with a kind but rather too supe- 
rior smile, which reminded me a little of 
dear Uncle Sam when he listened to what, 
in his opinion, was only female reason ; “but, 
dear me, here is Major Hockin come! Punc- 
tuality is the soul of business.” 

“So I always declare,” cried the Major, 
who was more than three-quarters of an 
hour late, for which in my heart I thanked 
him. “My watch keeps time to a minute, 
Sir, and its master to asecond. Well, I hope 
you have settled all questions of finance, and 
endowed my young maid with a fortune.” 
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“So far from that,” Mr. Shovelin replied, 
in a tone very different from that he used 
to me, “ we have not even said one word of 
business; all that has been left for your re- 
turn. Am I to understand that you are by 
appointment or relationship the guardian 
of this young lady ?” 

“God forbid!” erled Major Hockin, short- 
ly. I thought it very rude of him, yet I 
could not help smiling te see how he threw 
his glasses up and lifted his wiry crest of 
hair. “Not that she is bad, I mean, but 
good, very good; indeed, I may say the very 
best girl ever known outside of my own 
family. My cousin, Colonel Gundry, who 
owns an immense estate in the most aurif- 
erous district of all California, but will not 
spoil his splendid property by mining, he 
will—he will tell you the very same thing, 
Sir. 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said the bank- 
er, smiling at me, while I wondered what it 
was, but hoped that if meant my praises. 
“Now I really fear that I must be very 
brief, though the daughter of my oldest 
friend may well be preferred to business. 
But now we will turn at once to business, 
if you please.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
COUSIN MONTAGUE. 

Mr. SHOVELIN went to a corner of the 
room, which might be called his signal-box, 
having a little row of port-holes like a toy 
frigate or accordion, and there he made 
sounds which brought steps very promptly, 
one clerk carrying a mighty ledger, and the 
other a small strong-box. 

“No plate,” Major Hockin whispered to 
me, shaking his gray crest with sorrow; 
“but there may be diamonds, you know, 
Erema. One ounce of diamonds is worth a 
ton of plate.” 

“No,” said Mr. Shovelin, whose ears were 
very keen, “I fear that you will find nothing 
of mercantile value. Thank you, Mr. Robin- 
son; by-and-by perhaps we shall trouble you. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps I should require 
the presence of your father’s lawyer, or of 
some one producing probate, ere I open this 
box, Miss Castlewood. But having you here, 
and Major Hockin, and knowing what I do 
about the matter (which is one of personal 
confidence), I will dispense with formalities. 
We have given your father’s solicitor notice 
of this deposit, and requested his attention, 
but he never has deigned to attend to it; 
80 now we will dispense with him. You see 
that the seal is unbroken; you know your 
father’s favorite seal, no doubt. The key is 
nothing; it was left to my charge. You 
wish that I should open this ?” 

Certainly I did, and the banker split the 
seal with an cbony-handled paper-knife, and 
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very soon unlocked the steel-ribbed box, 
whose weight was chiefly. of itself. Some 
cotton-wool lay on the top to keep the all- 
penetrative dust away, and then a sheet of 
blue foolscap paper, partly covered with 
clear but crooked writing, and under that 
some little twists of silver paper, screwed 
as if there had been no time to tie them, 
and a packet of letters held together by a 
glittering bracelet. 

“Poor fellow!” Mr. Shovelin said, softly, 
while I held my breath, and the Major had 
the courtesy to be silent. “This is his will; 
of no value, I fear, in a pecuniary point of 
view, but of interest to you his daughter. 
Shall I open it, Miss Castlewood, or send it 
to his lawyers ?” 

“Open it, and never think of them,” said 
I. “Like the rest, they have forsaken him. 
Please to read it to yourself, and then tell 
us.” 

“Oh, I wish this before!” 
cried the banker, after a rapid glance or 
two. “ Very kind, very flattering, I am sure! 
Yes, I willdo my duty by him; I wish there 
was more to be done in the case. He has 
left me sole executor, and trustee of all his 
property, for the benefit of his surviving 
child. Yet he never gave me the smallest 
idea of expecting me to do this for him. Oth- 
erwise, of course, I should have had this old 
box opened years ago.” 


IT had known 


“We must look at things as they are,” 
said Major Hockin, for I could say nothing. 
“The question is, what do you mean to do 
now ?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said the banker, 
crisply, being displeased at the other’s tone ; 
and then, seeing my surprise, he addressed 
himself to me: “ Nothing at present, but con- 
gratulate myself upon my old friend’s con- 
fidence, and, as Abernethy said, ‘take ad- 
vice’ A banker must never encroach upon 
the province of the lawyer. But so far as a 
layman may judge, Major Hockin, I think 
you will have to transfer to me the care of 
this young lady.” 


“T shall be only too happy, I assure you,” 


the Major answered, truthfully. “My wife 
has a great regard for her, and so have I— 
the very greatest, the strongest regard, and 
warm parental feelings; as you know, Erema. 
3ut—but, I am not so young as I was; and 
I have to develop my property.” 

“ Of which she no longer forms a part,” Mr. 
Shovelin answered, with asmile at me, which 
turned into pleasure my momentary pain at 
the other’s calm abandonment. “ You will 
find me prompt and proud to claim her, as 
soon as I am advised that this willis valid ; 
and that I shall learn to-morrow.” 

In spite of pride, or by its aid, my foolish 
eyes were full of tears, and I gave him a 
look of gratitude which reminded him of my 
father, as he said in so many words. 

“ Oh, I hope it is valid! How I hope it 
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is!” I exclaimed, turning round to the Ma- 
jor, who smiled rather grimly, and said he 
hoped so too. 

“ But surely,” he continued, “as we are all 
here, we should not neglect the opportunity 
of inspecting the other contents of this box. 
To me it appears that we are bound to do 
so; that it is our plain duty to ascertain— 
Why, there might even be a later will. 
Erema, my dear, you must be most anxious 
to get to the bottom of it.” 

So I was, but desired even more that his 
curiosity should be foiled. “ We must leave 
that to Mr. Shovelin,” I said. 

“Then for the present we will seal it 
down again,” the banker answered, quietly ; 
“we can see that there is no other will, and 
a later one would scarcely be put under this. 
The other little packets, whatever they may 
be, are objects of curiosity, perhaps, rather 
than of importance. They will keep till we 
have more leisure.” 

“We have taken up a great deal of your 
time, Sir, I am sure,” said the Major, finding 
that he could take no more. “ We ought to 
be, and we are, most grateful.” 

“Well,” the banker answered, as we be- 
gan to move, “such things do not happen 
every day. But there is no friend like an 
old friend, Erema, as I mean to call you 
now. Iwas to have been your godfather ; 


but I fear that you never have been bap- 
tized.” 
* What!” cried the Major, staring at us 


both. “Is such a thing possible in a Chris- 
tian land? Oh, how I have neglected my 
duty to the Church! Come back with me 
to Bruntsea, and my son shall do it. The 
church there is under my orders, I should 
hope ; and we will have a dinner party aft- 
erward, What a horrible neglect of duty!” 

“But how could I help it?” I exclaimed, 
with some terror at Major Hockin’s bristling 
hair. “I can not remember—I am sure I 
ean not say. It may have been done in 
France, or somewhere, if there was no time 
in England. At any rate, my father is not 
to be blamed.” 

* Papistical baptism is worse than none,” 
the Major said, impressively. “ Never mind, 
my dear, we will make that all right. You 
shall not be a savage always. We will take 
the opportunity to change your name. Ere- 
ma is popish and outlandish; one scarcely 
knows how to pronounce it. You shall have 
a good English Christian name—Jemima, 
Jane,or Sophy. Trust me to know a good 
name, ‘Trust me.” 

“Jemima!” [ eried. Oh, Mr. Shovelin, 
save me from ever being called Jemima! 
Rather would I never be baptized at all.” 

“Tam no judge of names,” he answered, 
smiling, as he shook hands with us; “ but, 
unless I am a very bad judge of faces, you 
will be called just what you please.” 

“And I please to be called what my fa- 
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ther called me. It may be unlucky, as a 
gentleman told me, who did not know how t 
pronounce it. However, it will do very well 
for me. You wish to see me, then, to-mor- 
row, Mr. Shovelin ?” 

“Tf you please; but later in the day, when 
I am more at leisure. I do not run away 
very early. Come at half past four to this 
door, and knock. I hear every sound at 
this door in my room; and the place will 
be growing quiet then.” 

He showed us out into a narrow alley 
through a heavy door sheathed with iron, 
and soon we recovered the fair light of day, 
and the brawl and roar of a London street. 

“ Now where shall we go?” the Major ask 
ed, as soon as he had found a cab again; 
for he was very polite in that way. “You 
kept early hours with your ‘uncle Sam,’ as 
you call Colonel Gundry, a slow-witted man, 
but most amusing when he likes, as slow- 
witted men very often are. Now will you 
come and dine with me? I can generally 
dine, as you, with virtuous indignation, 
found out at Southampton. But 
better friends now, Miss Heathen.” 

“Yes, I have more than I can ever thank 
you for,’ I answered, very gravely, for I 
never could become -jocose to order, and 
sadness still was uppermost. “I will go 
where you like. Iam quite at your orders, 
because Betsy Bowen is busy now. 
will not have done her work till six o’clock.” 

“Well done!” he cried. 
America! Frankness is the finest of all 
good manners. And what a lot of clumsy 
deception it saves! Then let us go and 
dine. I will imitate your truthfulness. It 
was two words for myself, and one for you. 
The air of London always makes me hun- 
gry after too much country air. It is wrong 
altogether, but I can not help it. And go- 
ing along, I smell hungry smells coming out 
of deep holes with a plate at the top. Hun- 
gry I mean to a man who has known what 
absolute starvation is—when a man would 
thank God for a blue-bottle fly who had 
taken his own nip any where. When I see 
the young fellows at the clubs pick this, 
and poke that, and push away the other, 
may I be d d—my dear, I beg your par- 
don. Cabby, to the ‘Grilled Bone and Scol- 
loped Cockle,’ at the bottom of St. Ventricle 
Lane, you know.” 

This place seemed, from what the Major 
said, to have earned repute for something 
special, something esteemed by the very 
clever peaple, and only to be found in true 
virtue here. And he told me that luxury 
and self-indulgenee were the greatest sins 
of the present age, and how he admired a 
man who came here to protest against Epi- 
cureans, by dining (liquors not included) for 
the sum of three and sixpence, 

All this, no doubt, was wise and right; 
but I could not attend to it properly now, 


we are 


She 


* Bravo, Young 
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and he might take me where he would, and 
have all the talking to himself, according 
to his practice. And I might not even have 
been able to say what this temple of bones 
and cockles was like, except for a little 
thing which happened there. The room, 
at the head of a twisting staircase, was low 
and dark, and furnished almost like a farm- 
house-kitchen. It had no carpet, nor even 
a mat, but a floor of black timber, and a 
ceiling colored blue, with stars and comets, 
and a full moon near the fire-place. On ei- 
ther side of the room stood narrow tables 
endwise to the walls, inclosed with high- 
backed seats like settles, forming thus a 
double set of little stalls or boxes, with 
scarcely space enough between for waiters, 
urgent than New York firemen, to 
push their steaming and breathless way. 

“Square or round, miss ?” said one of them 
to me as soon as the Major had set me on a 
bench, and before my mind had time to rally 
toward criticism of the knives and forks, 
which deprecated any such ordeal; and he 
cleverly whippeda stand for something dirty, 
over something still dirtier, on the cloth. 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” I 
replied to his highly zealous aspect, while 
the Major sat smiling dryly at my ignorance, 
which vexed me. “I have never received 
such a question before. Major Hockin, will 
you kindly answer him ?” 

“Square,” said the Major; “square for 
both.” And the waiter, with a glance of 
pity at me, hurried oft to carry out his order. 

“Erema, your mind is all up in the sky,” 
my companion began to remonstrate. “ You 
ought to know better after all your travels.” 

“Then the sky should not fall and con- 
fuse me so,” I said, pointing to the Milky 
Way, not more than a yard above me; “ but 
do tell me what he meant, if you can. Is it 
about the formation of the soup ?” 

“Hush, my dear. Soup is high treason 
here until night, when they make it of the 
leavings. His honest desire was to know 
whether you would have a grilled bone of 
mutton, which is naturally round, you know, 
or of beef, which, by the same law of na- 
ture, seems always to be square, you know.” 

“Oh, I see,” I replied, with some confu- 
sion, not at his osteology, but at the gaze 
of a pair of living and lively eyes fastened 
upon me. A gentleman, waiting for his bill, 
had risen in the next low box, and stood 
calmly (as if he had done all his duty to 
himself) gazing over the wooden back at 
me, who thus sat facing him. And Major 
Hockin, following my glance, stood up and 
turned round to see to it. 

“What! Cousin Montague! Bless my 
heart, who could have dreamed of lighting 
on you here? Come in, my dear fellow; 
there is plenty of room. Let me introduce 
you to my new ward, Miss Erema Castle- 
wood. Miss Castlewood, this is Sir Mon- 
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tague Hockin, the son of my lamented first 
cousin Sir Rufus, of whom you have heard 
much. Well, to I have not 
seen you for an age. My dear fellow, now 
how are you?” 


so be sure! 


“Miss Castlewood, please not to move: I 
sit any where. Major, l am most delighted 
to see you. Over and over again I have 
been at the point of starting for Bruntsea 
Island-—it is an island now, isn’t it? My 
father would never believe that it was till 
I proved it from the number of rabbits that 
came up. However, not a desolate island 
now, if it contains you and all your ener- 
gies, and Miss Castlewood, as well as Mrs. 
Hockin.” 

“It is not an island, and it never shall 
be,” the Major cried, knocking a blue plate 
over, and spilling the salt inauspiciously. 
“Tt never was an island, and it never shall 
be. My intention is to reclaim it altogeth- 
er. Oh, here come the squares. Well done! 
well done! I quite forget the proper thing 
to have to drink. Are the cockles in the 
pan, Mr. Waiter? Quite right, then; ten 
minutes is the proper time; but they know 
that better than I do. I am very 
Montague, that you have dined.” 

“Surely you would not call this a dinner; 
I take my true luncheon afterward. But 
lately my appetite has been so bad that it 
must be fed up at short intervals. You can 
understand that, perhaps, Miss Castlewood. 
It makes the confectioners’ fortunes, you 
know. 


SOTTY, 


The ladies once came only twice to 
feed, but now they come three times, I am 
assured by a young man who knows all 
about it. And cherry brandy is the mild- 
est form of tipple.” 

“Shocking scandal! abominable talk!” 
cried the Major, who took every thing at its 
word. “I have heard all that sort of stuff 
ever since I was as high as this table. Wait- 
er, show me this gentleman’s bill. Oh well, 
oh well! you have not done so very bad- 
ly. Two squares and a round, with a jug 
of Steinberg, and a pint of British stout 
with your Stilton. If this is your ante- 
lunch, what will you do when you come to 
your real luncheon? But I must not talk 
now; you may have it as you please.” 

“The truth of it is, Miss Castlewood,” 
said the young man, while I looked with 
some curiosity at my frizzling bone, with 
the cover just whisked off, and drops of its 
juice (like the rays of a lustre) shaking with 
soft inner wealth—‘“ the truth of it is just 
this, and no more: we fix our minds and our 
thoughts, and all the rest of our higher in- 
telligence, a great deal too much upon our 
mere food.” 

“No doubt we do,” I was obliged to an- 
swer. “It is very sad to think of, as soon 
as one has dined. But does that reflection 
occur, as it should, at the proper time to be 
useful—I mean when we are hungry ?” 
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“rs fear not; - fear that it is rather pre- edvien never came home to my case, and it 
terite than practical.” always seemed an unworthy thing even to 

“No big words now, my dear fellow,” cried | be listening to it. And now I saw reason 
the Major. “You have had your turn; let, to be glad for thanking people who advised 
us have ours. But, Erema, you are eating me, and letting them go on to advise them. 
nothing. Take a knife and fork, Montague, selves. For if I had listened to Major Hockin 
and help her. The beauty of these things or even Uncle Sam for that part, where must 
consists entirely, absolutely, essentially, I, I have been now? Why, simply knowing 
may say, in their having the smoke rush- | no more than as a child I knew, and feeling 
ing out of them. A gush of steam like | miserable about it. Whereas I had now at 
this should follow every turn of the knife. | least something to go upon, and enough for 
But there! 1 am spoiling every bit by talk-| a long time to occupy my mind. The dif- 
ing so.” ficulty was to know what to do first, and 

“Ts that any fault of mine?” asked Sir) what to resolve to leave undone, or at least 
Montague, in a tone which made me look at | to put off for the present. One of my spe- 
him. ‘The voice was not harsh, nor rough, | cial desires had been to discover that man 
nor unpleasant, yet it gave me the idea that | that Mr. Goad, who had frightened me so 
it could be all three, and worse than all| about two years back, and was said to be 
three, upon occasion. So I looked at him, | lost in the snow-drifts. But nobody like 
which I had refrained from doing, to see | him had ever been found, to the sorrow of 
whether his face confirmed that idea. To} the neighborhood; and Sylvester himself 
the best of my perception, it did not. Sir| had been disappointed, not even to know 
Montague Hockin was rather good-looking, | What to do with his clothes. 
so far as form and color go, having regular His card, however, before he went off, had 
features, and clear blue eyes, very beautiful | been left to the care of Uncle Sam for security 
teeth, and a golden beard. His appearance | of the 15,000 dollars; and on it was printed, 
was grave, but not morose, as if he were al-| with a glazing and much flourish, “ Vypan 
ways examining things and people without | Goad, and Terryer: Private Inquiry Office, 
condemning them. It was evident that he | Little England Polygon, W.C.” Uncle Sam, 
expected to take the upper hand in gener-| with a grunt and a rise of his foot, had sent 
al, to play the first fiddle, to hold the top| this low card flying to the fire, after I had 
saw, to “be helped to all the stufling of the | kissed him so for all his truth and loveli- 
pumpkin,” as dear Uncle Sam was fond of | ness; but I had caught it and made him give 
saying. Of moderate stature, almost of mid- | it to me, as was only natural. And having 


dle age, and dressed nicely, without any| this now, I had been quite prepared to go 
gewgaws, which look so common upon a| and present it at its mean address, and ask 
gentleman’s front, he was likely to please | what they wanted me for in America, and 
more people than he displeased at first on-| what they would like to do with me now, 
sight. taking care to have either the Major close 

The Major was now in the flush of good-| at hand, or else a policeman well recom- 
will, having found his dinner genial; and | mended. 


being a good man, he yielded to a little | But now I determined to wait a little 
sympathetic anger with those who had done | while (if Betsy Bowen’s opinion should be 
less justice to themselves. And in this state | at all the same as mine was), and to ask Mr. 
of mind he begged us to take note of one | Shovelin what he thought about it, before 
thing—that his ward should be christened | — any thing that might arouse a set of 
in Bruntsea Church, as sure as all the be peor, “as quite opposite to mine, and so cause 
were his, according to their inscriptions, no| trouble afterward. And being unable to 
later than next Thursday week, that being | think any better for the time than to wait 
the day for a good sirloin; and if Sir Mon- and be talked to, I got Major Hockin to take 
tague failed to come to see how they could} me back again to the right number in Eu- 
manage things under proper administration, | ropean Square. 
he might be sure of one thing, if no more-—— Here I found Mrs. Strouss (born Betsy 
that Major Hockin would never speak to| Bowen) ready and eager to hear a great deal 
him again. | more than I myself had heard that day. On 
| the other hand, I had many questions, aris- 
jing from things said to me, to which I re- 
CHAPTER XXVIII. | quired clear answers; and it never would 
| do for her to suppose that because she had 
known me come into this world, she must 
So many things now began to open upon} govern the whole of my course therein. 
me, to do and to think of, that I scarcely | But it cost many words and a great deal of 
knew which to begin with. I used to be| demeanor to teach her that, good and faith- 
told how much wiser it was not to interfere | ful as she was, I could not be always under 
with any thing—to let by-gones be by-gones, | her. Yet I promised to take her advice 
and consider my own self only. But this! whenever it agreed with my own opinions. 
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rhis pleased her, and she promised to of- 
fer it always, knowing how well it would be 
received, and she told all her lodgers that 
they might ring and ring, for she did not 
mean to answer any of their bells; but if 
they wanted any thing, they must go and 
fetch it. Being Germans, who are the most 
docile of men in England, whatever they 
may be at home, they made no complaint, 
but retired to their pipes in a pleasant con- 
dition of surprise at London habits. 

Mrs. Strouss, being from her earliest years 
of a thrifty and reputable turn of mind, had 
managed, in a large yet honest way, to put 
by many things which must prove useful in 
the long-run, if kept long enough. And I 
did hear—most careful as I am to pay no 
attention to petty rumors—that the first 
thing that moved the heart of Herr Strouss, 
and called forth his finest feelings, was a 
winding-up chair, which came out to make 
legs, with a pocket for tobacco, and a flat 
place for a glass. 

This was certainly a paltry thought; and 
to think of such low things grieved me. 
And now, when I looked at Mr. Strouss him- 
self, having heard of none of these things 
vet, I felt that my nurse might not have 
done her best, yet might have done worse, 
when she married him. For he seemed to 
have taken a liking toward me, and an in- 
terest in my affairs, which redounded to his 
credit, if he would not be too inquisitive. 
And now I gladly allowed him to be present, 
and to rest in the chair which had capti- 
vated him, although last night I could 
scarcely have borne to have heard in his 
presence what I had to hear. To-night 
there was nothing distressful to be said, 
compared, at least, with last night’s tale; 
whereas there were several questions to be 
put, in some of which (while scouting alto- 
gether Uncle Sam’s low estimate) two fe- 
males might, with advantage perhaps, ob- 
tain an opinion from the stronger sex. 

And now, as soon as I had told my two 
friends as well as I could what had happened 
at the bank (with which they were pleased, 
as I had been), those questions arose, and 
were, I believe, chiefly to the following pur- 
port—setting aside the main puzzle of all. 

Why did my father say, on that dreadful 
morning, that if his father was dead, he 
himself had killed or murdered him? Betsy 
believed, when she came to think, that he 
had even used the worse word of these two. 

How could the fatal shot have been dis- 
charged from his pistol—as clearly it had 
been—a pistol, moreover, which, by his own 
account, as Betsy now remembered, he had 
left in his quarters near Chichester ? 

What was that horrible disease which 
had carried off all my poor little brothers 
and sisters, and frightened kind neighbors 
and servants away? Betsy said it was call- 
ed “ Differeria,” as differing so much from 
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all other complaints. I had never yet heard 
of this, but discovered, without asking fur- 
ther than of Mr. Strouss, that she meant that 
urgent mandate for a levy of small angels 
which is called on earth “ diphtheria.” 

Who had directed those private inquirers, 
Vypan, Goad, and Terryer, to send to the 
far West a member of their firm to get legal 
proof of my dear father’s death, and to bring 
me back, if possible? The present Lord Cas- 
tlewood never would have done so, accord- 
ing to what Mr. Shovelin said; it was far 
more likely that (but for weak health) he 
would have come forth himself to seek me, 
upon any probable tidings. At a re- 
ligious and chivalrous man, he would never 
employ mean agency. And while thinking 
of that, another thought occurred—What 
had induced that low man Goad to give Un- 
cle Sam a date wrong altogether for the 
crime which began all our misery? He had 
put it at ten, now twelve, years back, and 
dated it in November, whereas it had hap- 
pened in September month, six years and 
two months before the date he gave. This 
question was out of all answer to me, and 
also to Mrs. Strouss herself; but Herr Strouss, 
being of a legal turn, believed that the law 
was to blame for it. He thought that pro- 
ceedings might be bound to begin, under 
the Extradition Act, within ten years of the 
date of the crime; or there might be some 
other stipulation compelling Mr. Goad to 
add one to all his falsehoods ; and not know- 
ing any thing about it, both of us thought 
it very likely. 

Again, what could have been that last 
pledge which passed between my father and 
mother, when they said “ good-by” to one 
another, and perhaps knew that it was for- 
ever, so far as this bodily world is concern- 
ed? Was it any thing about a poor little 
sleeping and whimpering creature like my- 
self, who could not yet make any difference 
to any living being except the mother? Or 
was it concerning far more important things, 
justice, clear honor, good-will, and duty, 
such as in the crush of time come upward 
with high natures? And if so; was it not 
a promise from my mother, knowing every 
thing, to say nothing, even at the quivering 
moment of lying beneath the point of death ? 

This was a new idea for Betsy, who had 
concluded from the very first that the pledge 
must be on my father’s part—to wit, that he 
had vowed not to surrender, or hurt himself 
in any way, for the sake of his dear wife. 
And to my suggestion she could only say 
that she never had seen it in that light; 
but the landings were so narrow and the 
walls so soft that, with all her duty staring 
in her face, neither she, nor the best servant 
ever in an apron, could be held responsible 
to repeat their very words. And her hus- 
band said that this was good—very good- 
so good as ever could be; and what was to 
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show now from the mouth of any one, after 
fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, the years? 

After this I had no other word to say, be- 
ing still too young to contradict people duly 
married and of one accord. No other word, 
I mean, upon that point; though still I had 
to ask, upon matters more immediate, what 
was the next thing for me, perhaps, to do. 
And first of all it was settled among us that 
for me to present myself at the head-quarters 
of Vypan, Goad, and Terryer would be a very 
clumsy and stupid proceeding, and perhaps 
even dangerous. Of course they would not 


reveal to me the author of those kind in- | 


quiries about myself, which perhaps had 
cost the firm a very valuable life, the life 
of Mr. Goad himself. And while I should 
learn less than nothing from them, they 
would most easily extract from me, or at 
any rate find out afterward, where I was 
living, and what I was doing, and how I 
could most quietly be met and batiled, and 
perhaps even made away with, so as to save 
all further trouble. 

Neither was that the only point upon 


which I resolved to do nothing. Herr 


Strouss was a very simple-minded man, yet 
fuli of true sagacity, and he warmly ad- 
vised, in his very worst English, that none 
but my few trusty friends should be told of 
my visit to this country. 

“Why for make to know your enemies ?” 
he asked, with one finger on his forehead, 


which was his mode of indicating caution. | 


“Enemies find out vere soon, too soon, soon 


enough. Begin to plot—no, no, young lady | 


begin first. Vilhelmina, your man say the 
right. Is it good, or is it bad ?” 

It appeared to us both to be good, so far 
as might be judged for the present; and 
therefore I made up my mind to abstain 
from calling even on my father’s agent, un- 
less Mr. Shovelin should think it needful. 
In that and other matters I would act by 
his advice; and so with better spirits than 
I long had owned, at finding so much kind- 
ness, and with good hopes of the morrow, I 
went to the snug little bedroom which my 
good nurse had provided. 

Alas! What was my little grief on the 
morrow, compared to the deep and abiding 
loss of many by a good man’s death? When 
I went to the door at which I had been told 
to knock, it was long before I got an answer. 
And even when somebody came at last, so 
far from being my guardian, it was only a 
poor old clerk, who said, “ Hush, miss!” and 
then prayed that the will of the Lord might 
bedone. “Couldn’t you see the half-shutters 
up?” he continued, rather roughly. “’Tis a 
bad job for many a poor man to-day. And 
it seems no more than yesterday I was car- 
rying him about!” 

“Do you mean Mr. Shovelin?” I asked. 
“Ts he poorly? Has any thing happened? 
I can wait, or come again.” 


“The Lord has taken him to the mansions 
of the just, from his private address at Syd- 
enham Hill. A burning and a shining light ! 
May we like him be found watching in that 
day, with our lamps trimmed and our loins 
girded!” 

For the moment I was too surprised to 
speak, and the kind old man led me into the 
passage, seeing how pale and faint I was. 
He belonged, like his master, and a gr 
part of their business, to a simple religious 
persuasion, or faith, which now is very sel 
dom heard of. 

“It was just in this way,” he said, as soon 
as tears had enabled me to speak—tor even 
at the first sight I had felt affection toward 
my new guardian. ‘Our master is a very 

punctual man, for five-and-thirty years ney- 
‘er late—never late once till this morning. 
Excuse me, miss, I ought to be ashamed. 
The Lord knoweth what is best for us. 
Well, you threw him out a good bit yester- 
day, and there was other troubles. And he 
had to work late last night, I hear; for 
through his work he would go, be it any- 
how—diligent in business, husbanding the 
time—and when he came down to breakfast 
this morning, he prayed with his household 
as usual, but they noticed his voice rather 
weak and queer; and the mistress looked at 
| him when he got up from his knees; but he 
drank his cup of tea and he ate his bit of 
toast, which was all he ever took for break- 
fast. But presently when his cob came up 
| to the door—for he always rode in to busi- 
ness, miss, no matter what the weather was 
—he went to kiss his wife and his daughters 
| all round, according to their ages; and he 
got through them all, when away he fell 
down, with the riding-whip in one hand, 
| and expired on a piece of Indian matting.” 
“How terrible!” I exclaimed, with a sob. 
| And the poor old man, iu spite of all his 
| piety, was sobbing. 
| 


eat 


| 


“No, miss; not a bit of terror about it, to 
}a& man prepared as he was. He had had 
|} some warning just a year ago; and the doc- 
| tors all told him he must leave off work. He 

| could no more do without his proper work 
than he could without air or victuals. What 
this old established concern will do without 
him, our Divine Master only knows. Anda 
|pinch coming on in Threadneedle Street, I 
hear—but I seareely know what I am say- 
ling, miss; I was thinking of the camel and 
| the needle.” 
| “] will not repeat what you have not 
| meant to tell,” I answered, seeing his con- 
| fusion, and the clumsy turn he had made of 
lit. “Only tell me what dear Mr. Shovelin 
| died of.” 

“Heart-disease, miss. You might know 
inamoment. Nothing kills like that. His 
poor father died of it, thirty years agone. 

| Ana the better people are, the more they 
| get it.” 











EREMA; OR, MY 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AT THE PUMP. 


Tus blow was so sharp and heavy that I 
lost for the moment all power to go on. The 
sense of ill fortune fell upon me, as it falls 
ipon stronger people, when a sudden gleam 
of hope, breaking through long troubles, 
mysteriously fades away. 

Even the pleasure of indulging in the 
of evil luck was a thing to 


gloom be 


ishamed of now, when I thought of that 
good man’s family thus, without a moment’s 
warning, robbed of love and hope and hap- 


piness. But Mrs. Strouss, who often brood- 
ed on predestination, imbittered all my 
thoughts by saying, or rather conveying 
without words, that my poor father’s taint 
of some Divine ill-will had re-appeared, and 
even killed his banker. 

Betsy held most Low-Church views, by 
nature being a Dissenter. She called her- 
self a Baptist, and in some strange way had 
stopped me thus from ever having been 
baptized. Ido not understand these things, 
and the battles fought about them; but 
knowing that my father was a member of 
the English Church, I resolved to be the 
same, and told Betsy that she ought not to 
up against her master’s doctrine. Then 
she herself became ashamed of trying to 
convert me, not only because of my igno- 
rance (which made argument like shooting 
into the sea), but chiefly because she coul 
of title with such theol- 


set 


mention no one 
ogy. 

This settled the question at once; and 
remembering (to my shame) what opinions 
I had held even of Suan Isco, while being 
in the very same predicament myself, re- 
flecting also what Unele Sam 
would have thought of me, had they known 
it, I anticipated the Major and his dinner 
party by going to a quiet ancient clergy- 
man, who examined me, and being satisfied 
with little, took me to an old City church of 
deep and damp retirement. And here, with 
a great din of traffic outside, and a mildewy 
depth of repose within, I was presented by 
certain sponsors (the clerk and his wife and 
his wife’s sister), and heard good words, and 


hope to keep the impression, both outward | 


and inward, gently made upon me. 

I need not say that I kept, and now re- 
ceived with authority, my old name; though 
the clerk prefixed an aspirate to it, and in- 
dulged in two syllables only. But the an- 
cient parson knew its meaning, and looked 
at me with curiosity; yet, being a gentle- 
man of the old school, put never a question 
about it. 

Now this being done, and full tidings 
thereof sent off to Mrs. Hockin, to save trou- 
ble to the butcher, or other disappointment, 
I scarcely knew how to be moving next, 
though move I must before very long. For 


and Firm | 


FATHER’S SIN. 


&&9 
it cost me a great deal of money to stay in 
European Square like this, albeit Herr 
Strouss was of all men the most generous, 
by his own avowal, and his wife (by the 
test) noble -hearted women. 
Yet each of them spoke of the other’s pe- 
cuniary views in such a desponding tone 
(when the other was out of the way), and so 


same among 


lamented to have any thing at all to say 
about —by compulsion of the other 
also both, when met together, were so large 


cash 


and reckless, and not to be insulted by a 
thought of payment, that it came to pass 
that my money did nothing but run away 
between them. : 

This was not their fault at but all 
my own, for being unable to keep my secret 
about the great The Major had 
told me not to speak of this, according to 
wise experience; and I had not the small- 
est intention of doing an atom of mischief 
in that way; but somehow or other it came 
out one night when I was being pitied for 
my desolation. And all the charges against 
me began to be doubled from that moment. 

If this had been all, I should not 
cared so much, being quite content that my 


all, 


nugget. 


have 


money should go as fast as it came in to me. 
But there was another thing here which 
cost me as much as my board and lodgings 
and all the rest of my expenses. And that 
was the iron pump in European Square. 
For this pump stood in the very centre of a 
huddled district of famine, filth, and fever. 
When once I had seen from the leads of our 
house the quag of reeking life around, the 
stubs and snags of chimney-pots, the gashes 
among them entitled streets, and the broken 
blains called houses, I was quite ashamed 
of paying any thing to become a Christian. 

Betsy, who stood by me, said that it was 
better than it used to be, and that all these 
people lived in comfort of their own ideas, 
fiercely resented all interference, and were 
good to one another in their own rough way. 
It-was more than three years since there 
had been a single murder among them, and 
even then the man who was killed confess- 
ed that he deserved it. She told me, also, 
that in some mining district of Wales, well 
known to her, things were a great deal 
worse than here, although the people were 
not half so poor. And finally, looking at a 
ruby ring which I had begged her to wear 
always, for the sake of her truth to me, she 
begged me to be wiser than to fret about 
things that I could not change. ‘All these 
people, whose hovels I saw, had the means 
of grace before them, and if they would not 
stretch forth their hands, it was only be- 
cause they were vessels of wrath. Her pity 
was rather for our poor black brethren who 
had never enjoyed no opportunities, and 
therefore must be castaways.” 

Being a stranger, and so young, and ac- 
customed to receive my doctrine (since first 





a0) 

I went to America), I dropped all intention 
of attempting any good in places where I 
might be murdered. But I could not help 
looking at the pump which was in front, 
and the poor things who came there for wa- 
ter, and, most of all, the children. With 
these it was almost the joy of the day, and 
perhaps the only joy, to come into this lit- 
tle open space and stand, and put their 
backs up stiffly, and stare about, ready for 
some good luck to turn up—such as a horse 
to hold, or a man coming out of the docks 
with a half-penny to spare—and then, in 
failure of such golden hope, to dash about, 
in and out, after one another, splashing, 
and kicking over their own cans, kettles, 
jars, or buckets, and stretching their dirty 
little naked legs, and showing very often 
fine white chests, and bright teeth wet with 
laughter. 
done, and their quick little hearts beat 
aloud with glory, it was pretty to see them 
all rally round the pump, as crafty as their 
betters, and watching with sly humor each 
other’s readiness to begin again. 

Then suddenly a sense of neglected duty 
would seize some little body with a hand to 
its side, nine times out of ten a girl, whose 
mother, perhaps, lay sick at home, and a 
stern idea of responsibility began to make 
the buckets clank. Then might you see, if 
you cared to do so, orderly management 
have its turn—a demand for pins and a 
tucking up of skirts (which scarcely seemed 
worthy of the great young fuss), large chil- 
dren scolding little ones not a bit more mud- 
dy than themselves, the while the very least 
child of all, too young as yet for chivying, 
and only come for company, would smooth 
her comparatively clean frock down, and 
look up at her sisters with condemnatory 
eyes. 

Trivial as they were, these things amused 
me much, and made a little checker of re- 
tlected light upon the cloud of selfish gloom, 
especially when the real work began, and 
the children, vying with one another, set to 
at the iron handle. This was too large for 
their little hands to grasp, and by means of 
some grievance inside, or perhaps through a 
cruel trick of the plumber, up went the long 
handle every time small fingers were too 
confiding, and there it stood up like the tail 
of a rampant cow, or a branch inaccessible, 
until an old shawl or the cord of a peg-top 
could be cast up on high to reduce it. But 
some engineering boy, “highly gifted,” like 
Uncle Sam’s self, “ with machinery,” had dis- 
covered an ingenious cure for this. With 
the help of the girls he used to fasten a fat 
little thing, about twelve months old, in the 
bend at the middle of the handle, and there 
(like a ham on the steelyard) hung this 
baby and enjoyed seesaw, and laughed at 
its own utility. 

I never saw this, and the splashing and 


And then, when this chivy was | 
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| dribbling and play and bright revelry of 
| water, without forgetting all sad counsi | 
,and discretion, and rushing out as if ¢] 
dingy pump were my own delicious B); 
| River. People used to look at me from t}, 
windows with pity and astonishment, sup 
posing me to be crazed or frantic, especial], 
the Germans. For to run out like this, wit] 
out a pocket full of money, would have be 
insanity; and to run out with it, to the 
minds, was even clearer proof of that cond 
tion. For the money went as quickly as 
the water of the pump; on this side and on 
that it flew, each child in succession making 
deeper drain upon it, in virtue of still deeper 
; woes. They were dreadful little story-tell- 
}ers, I am very much afraid; and the long 
faces pulled, as soon as I came out, in con- 
| trast with all the recent glee and frolic, sug- 
gested to even the youngest charity suspi- 
cions of some inconsistency. However, they 
| Were so ingenious and clever that they work- 
ed my pockets like the pump itself, only with 
this unhappy difference, that the former had 
no inexhaustible spring of silver, or even of 
copper. 

And thus, by a reason (as cogent as any 
of more exalted nature), was I driven back 
to my head-quarters, there to abide till a 
fresh supply should come. For Uncle Sam, 
generous and noble as he was, did not mean 
to let me melt all away at once my share of 
the great Blue River nugget, any more than 
to make ducks and drakes of his own. In- 
deed, that rock of gold was still untouched, 
and healthily reposing in a banker’s cellar 
in the good town of Sacramento. People 
were allowed to go in and see it upon pay- 

, ment of a dollar, and they came out so thirsty 
| from feasting upon it that a bar was set up, 
and a pile of money made—all the gentle- 
men, and ladies even worse than they, tak- 
| ing a reckless turn about small money after 
;seeing that. But dear Uncle Sam refused 
every cent of the profit of all this excitable 
work. It was wholly against his wish that 
any thing so artificial should be done at all, 
and his sense of religion condemned it. He 
said, in his very first letter to me, that even 
a heathen must acknowledge this champion 
nugget as the grandest work of the Lord 
yet discovered in America—a country more 
full of all works of the Lord than the rest 
of the world put together. And to keep it 
in a cellar, without any air or sun, grated 
harshly upon his ideas of right. 
| However, he did not expect every body to 
think exactly as he did, and if they could 
turn a few dollars upon it, they were wel- 
come, as having large families. And the 
balance might go to his credit against the 
| interest on any cash advanced to him. Not 
that he meant to be very fast with this, 
never having run into debt in all his life. 
| This, put shortly, was the reason why I 
could not run to the pump any longer. I 





THE SONG THAT THE BLUEBIRD SINGS. 


had come into England with money enough 
to last me (according to the Sawyer’s caleu- 
ations) for a year and a half of every need- 
ful work; whereas, in less than half that 
time, I was arriving at my last penny. This 
reminded me of my dear father, who was 


| 
| 
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who looked out the other way, and even the 
children at the pump—not one made any 


| difference toward me (as an enemy might, 


} 


nearly always in trouble about money (al- 


though so strictly upright); and at first I 
was proud to be like him about this, till I 
came to find the disadvantages. 

It must not even for a moment be imag- 
ined that this made any difference in the 
behavior of any one toward me. Mrs. Strouss, 
Herr Strouss, the lady on the stairs, and a 
very clever woman who had got no rooms, 
but was kindly accommodated every where, 
as well as the baron on the first floor front, 
and the gentleman from a hotel at Hanover, 





| very little time. 


perhaps, suppose) because my last half 
crowh was It was admitted upon 
every side that I ought to be forgiven for 
my random cast of money, because I knew 
no better, and was sure to have more in a 
And the children of the 


gone. 


| pump came to see me go away, through 


streets of a mile and a half, I should think; 
and they carried my things, looking after 
one another, so that none could run away. 
And being forbidden at the platform gate, 
for want of respectability, they set up a 
cheer, and I waved my hat, and promised, 
amidst great applause, to come back with it 
full of sixpences. 


THE SONG THAT THE BLUEBIRD SINGS. 
Have you listened to the carol of the bluebird in the spring? 
Has her gush of molten melody been not poured forth in vain? 


Ah! then the pulse has quickened, and a sigh, perhaps, has risen 


From the breast the bluebird’s music stirs to thoughts that lack expression— 


So tender, so tumultuous, are the fancies thus aroused. 


The bluebird’s song breathes gladness—breathes the sweet and solemn triumph 


That love feels when all love’s passion melts in its own fruition. 
Exquisitely subtle are the chords the bluebird touches— 


Chords that quiver now in ecstasy, now thrill in fond expectancy, 
Now die in dreams of all that might have been. 


Hers is language to interpret and translate in accen 


t 


3 rhythmic 


All the yearning of young love to claim its own— 


Of young love that trembles on the threshold of the passions, 
And shrinks before the images its ardor calls to life. 


Thus to the maiden musing come 


thronging thoughts unbidden, 


When she hears this speaking echo of the hopes that glow within; 
And the tell-tale blushes redden to the rose-tint on the bosom 
Of the bird that dares to breathe her secret joy. 


Thus to the youth impetuous, whose life is set to music— 


Let love but laugh 


and beckon from afar— 


Fulfillment sends a greeting in the soft voluptuous languor 
That steals upon the senses if the bluebird’s song be heard— 


This song of wondrous gladness, ever bubbling, welling, gushing, 
From a fountain full of promise, inexhaustible, divine! 


Sweeter far these liquid accents when the 


buds of hope are blighted, 


And the tree of knowledge bears its bitter fruit; 
When memory sits brooding in the ashes of her birthright, 


And sackcloth shrouds a heart that once was young: 


For a silver chord is quickened where was greedy, silent sorrow, 


Responding to a sympathetic touch: 


The bird sings true and tender, with a precious burden laden— 
With the tidings of a love that never dies. 


So in the timid spring-time, when the world wears wreaths of roses, 
Ring clear the joyous melodies of hope! 


So in the summer season, when the wine of pleasure reddens, 
Ring passionate the triumphs of the heart! 

So in the sad still autumn, when life bends beneath its burden, 
When what might have been has never come to pass, 

Rings once again this music on the crushed and wounded spirit, 
Bringing light where all was dark and drear before: 

All is not lost if the message that the bluebird bears be heeded, 
For her mission is to tell us “God is love!” 
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N queer-looking as she ascended the long, 
brass-tiled hotel steps on her way up from 
breakfast her first morning in Bethany. 


It was human, to be sure, and appeared | 


civilized, for it stepped aside very politely, 
and with a deep low bow waited for her to 
pass. But i was certainly a curious sort 
of being, the least, and she looked 
back over her shoulder with a smile, as she 
went on up the stairs. 

“What sort of boarders do you imagine 
we shall find here, Prue?” she said to her 
niece, who followed her half an hour later, 
and who, from having slept over her aunt’s 
early breakfast hour, had finished her own 
meal alone in the “ ladies’ ordinary.” 

“T haven’t discovered any very 
ive-looking people yet,” 
a shrug, “but I dare say Bethany will pro- 
duce the usual mélange: 


to say 


mas with marriageable daughters and ineli- 
gible sons, besides a whole army of uncivil- 
ized savages in the shape of hotel children. 
I just escaped being knocked down by three 
and a velocipede.” 


“ Speaking of savages, I just met the odd- | 
said Mrs. | 
looking up from the depths of | 


est creature on the 
Lorrimer, 


the great 


stairs, Prue,” 


“Saratoga” she was unpacking. 


“What do you suppose it could have been ? | 


It had a funny little thin pair of legs, and 
looked something like 
quito dried and pressed.” 


‘A‘ Jap, probably. You know Dr. Bran- 


don said there was a young student here at | of young ladies and gentlemen came every 


the university.” 

It was several years before the Centen- 
nial Exposition, which will account for the | 
sight of one of our dusky-complexioned new 
friends being so curious and novel a one. 

“Of course it was a Jap! 
of me not to recollect the doctor’s telling us 
about him! Well, he did look exactly as | 
though he had stepped out of a picture on 
a tea box; one of those silhouettes, you 
know.” 

“But he wasn’t en costume, was he? I 
hope he will wear one sometimes. How | 
delightful it will be to meet an educated, 
English-speaking Japanese!” and Prue’s | 
bright, slim black eyes grew brighter and | 
slimmer and blacker as she spoke. Mrs. 
Lorrimer often said her niece “ had an East- 
ern look,” and just then it struck her that it 
was a sort of Japanese expression that Prue | 
assumed at times. 

“He speaks English, no doubt, for those 
sent here for our educating are all of the 
upper classes, and ‘wear the little round 
button at the top, which is a mark of the | 
Grand Pandanjurumsin Japan. I half envy 
you your eighteen summers, and a prince in | 
prospect to flirt with, Prue.” 


| 


RS. LORRIMER passed something very | 


attract- | 
replied Prue, with 


manceuvring mam- | 


| 
| 


How stupid | ty school-girls to be seen at church and on 


|through the warm summer morning 
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“Auntie! as if I would flirt with a—a 
| pagan !” 

“Why, that would be the most fascinating 
part of it. Win him over to Christianity: 
make it a conscientious duty, and— What 

|on earth is that mumbling noise!” 

The interruption was caused by the sound 
of a low, monotonous under-tone, as if som: 
one were reading half aloud to himself in 
the adjoining room. 

“Oh dear, I hope none of the students 
room on this floor! It makes me nervous to 
hear their coming in at all hours of the day 
and night, banging their books and boots 
around.” 

“Perhaps it’s the Japanese prince paying 
his morning devotions to some horrid idol. 

| Ugh! I don’t want to meet him. I hope the 
| doctor will not introduce us.” 

Bethany was a new summer sojourn to the 
Lorrimers, who had always heretofore spent 
their seasons at the shore. It was a pleas- 
ant little spot, and lay up in the mountain- 
| ous region, and for that reason had been ree- 
| ommended to Mrs. Lorrimer, who needed the 
bracing air. 

Surrounded by a rim of hazy blue hills 
|that edged the darker mountains beyond, 
the town lay down in a bird’s-nest hollow 
Somewhat above this hollow stood the ho- 
tel, overlooking the town, and catching the 
| first fresh breezes from the heights above. 
| Pleasant drives, country walks, and 
|on the 1 


a TOW 
rapid black river that ran near by 


~a last year’s mos- | were all the excitements of which Be sthany 
could boast; 


but they seemed sufficient to 
| fill the place, for whole troops and families 
season to ride and walk 
same ground. 

Some said the university and the young 
ladies’ boarding-school were attractions as 
well, for there was always a crowd of pret- 


and row over the 


| the street, and half the university students 
boarded at the hotel during vacation. Per- 
haps they had a little to do with the place 
being so well patronized. 


The friends whom Mrs. Lorrimer and her 


| niece were to have found upon their arrival, 


owing to some detention of trains, had not 


| yet put in an appearance ; therefore the two 


ladies found their first day in the strange 

place threatening to be a little tedious. 
They lounged and read and napped 

and 


| afternoon, and after early tea put on their 


nubias and followed some of the other 
| boarders, who they judged must know some 
of the pleasant walks around. 

The streets and roads were all very hilly, 
| but they were shaded by great old trees that 
spread their branches protectingly across 
from one side to the other. 

Sauntering slowly after their guides, they 


| found themselves at last entering a quaint 
& 1 
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old densely wooded park. High, smooth | 
ereen grass grew luxuriantly either side the 
»yaths, and rustic seats were scattered around 
under the tall trees. It looked beautifully 
cool and inviting there, until Prue suddenly 
tarted back, exclaiming, “ Why, auntie, it’s | 
And, sure enough, lying flat 
on the ground, amidst the long green grass, 
were little square marble tablets, upon which 

ne might read the name and age of those 
lying beneath. 

“Oh yes. The Moravians, you recollect, 
Prue, settled Bethany, and this is their 
mode of making a grave-yard. They hold 
the opinion that under grim King Death we | 
should all and each lie alike, none higher, | 
even in marble, than another. Not even 
family ties bind them together, you notice ; 
and here may lie a mother quite apart from | 
her little ones, while over there a father or | 
brother rests under the sod. I don’t like it. | 
I prefer to have my bones rest with my fa- 
thers’, like the old Jews; and I can’t say I 
should like to have my tombstone look for 
all the world like a pocket-handkerchief 
spread out to dry.” 

“Let’s go, auntie; it smells of ghosts 
here,” said Prue, drawing her pink and white 
cloud up close round her “ tip-tilted” nose. 

Then they left the still, quiet park of the 
dead, and went on down toward a pretty 
bridge they had espied on their ride up from 
the dépdt the night before. It was a short, 
very high, wooden bridge, spanning a lazy, 
shallow creek which crawled along and join- | 
ed the busy black river running on some 
distance away. 

To the east a range of hazy hills was 
growing purple in the sunset, and against 
this dark background the stone walls and 
golden spire of the university glittered in 
the sunset’s rays; a yellow, mellow light 
tlooded the green fields and winding white 
country roads in the west; a flight of swal- 
lows were “ homeward flying” into the rosy 
clouds that piled themselves tint upon tint; 
and it was all as hushed and beautiful as a 
painted picture. 

“T like this best—live things, even if 
they are only of the domestic feathered 
tribe,” said Prue, leaning over the side of 
the bridge, and throwing down cake crumbs 
to some ducks which were sailing majestic- 
ally through the water beneath. 

“Well, here comes a foreign ‘live thing.’ 
How do you like that ?” whispered Mrs. Lor- 
rimer, who had for some time been watching 
a shambling figure which now approached | 
them. “It is his Imperial Hyson! I can’t 


. grave-yard !” 


keep the tea box out of my head, you see. | 


Shall we walk on and meet it ?” 

Prue laughed, and turned to go; and just 
then the shambling figure came up and 
stopped stock-still before them, with the 
same low bow he had bestowed upon Mrs. 
Lorrimer on the stairs that morning. 


| have made an impression already. 


| ground, climbed 


But the bow was neither so profound nor 
low but that the keen, sharp, oblique, shiny 


| eyes in the long, narrow, shiny black head 


of “his Imperial Hyson” had in an instant 
taken in the principal figure in the fore- 
ground of the beautiful picture before him. 
A sweet girlish face it was, with a rosy flush 
of sunset resting on its beaming eyes and 
smiling lips. 

“Why, Prue, he looked You 
And a 
Japanese prince is not to be sniffed at, if 
you please ; 


dazzled. 


so you need not look so intense- 
ly disgusted.” 

“T heard the locomotive whistle half an 
hour ago, Let’s go on and see if the Bran- 
dons have arrived,” replied Prue, walking on 
ahead, and making no answer to her aunt’s 
raillery. 

The lumbering old railroad stage had just 
driven up to the hotel door when Mrs, Lor- 
rimer and her niece reached there, and out 
of its capacious hulk were safely landed 
“Noah and his family,” as the doctor called 
himself and his two brothers, sisters, and 
mother. Warm welcomes and rapid expla- 
nations were exchanged all round, and the 
dining-room rang with the merry laughter 


| of the new party who had arrived to “ late 


tea.” 

“Seen any sights yet, Prue? or will you 
walk out a little ways with me after sup- 
per?” asked the doctor, pushing back his 
third cup of coftee. 

“Sights! Oh dear yes,” 
Lorrimer. “We've been to the burying- 
up the village streets, 
‘stood on the bridge’ at sunset, and seen— 
the Tycoon!” 

“What does she 
“ Noah’s family.” 

“Have you, really ?” said the doctor. “I 
must introduce you to-morrow. Mrs. Lor- 
rimer means a Japanese student attending 
the university, and boarding here, I presume, 
mother,” he explained. “One of the most 
polite and gentlemanly fellows I have ever 
met—an intelligent, smart young man too. 
The Japanese government takes its pick 
out of the highest grades, and thus secures 
the brightest scions of the most educated 
families, and sends them over here to our 
eolleges for advancement, the government 
afterward making use of their foreign-ac- 
quired knowledge.” 

“And is this hideous creature really « 
prince ?” inquired Mrs. Lorrimer. 

“He is a son of one of the blue-buttoned, 
two-sworded aristocracy; what one might 
call a nobleman, at least.” 

“What his name?—any thing pro- 
nounceable ?” demanded the girls, who all 
carried autograph fans, and dreamed at once 
of a name in hieroglyphics. 

“Oh yes, and a sort of royal-sounding one 
besides—‘ Julio Seizo Miyahada,’” 


interrupted Mrs. 


” 


mean?” laughed out 


is 
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“ Julius Cesar!” cried Tom Brandon, with 
a whistle. “What do Tartars know about 
the Romans ?” 

“Enough, evidently, to name a baby after 
one. Come, Prue, put on your head-web, 
and Pll take you a prettier grave-yard walk 
than you have been yet.” 

And then Miss Lorrimer, wrapping up 
her pretty braids again in their pink and 
white net, took the doctor’s arm, and left 
the others out on the balcony talking over 
“the season,” while she and he went out to 
see “the sights.” 

It was a cemetery, to be sure, toward 


which they wended their way, but the path | 
they chose just skirted the burying portion, | 


and seemed to be a favorite one with the 


Bethany people, for whole troops of couples | 


were slowly sauntering up and down in the 
moonlight. The cemetery stood on a high 
hill, and this path wound round it. Above, 
the white tombs glistened, for there were 
modern monuments here as well as old-time 
tablets, and there seemed a peaceful, quiet 
hush, which no one broke, save in whispers 
as they walked. 
screened by underbrush and trees, lay the 


railroad, and the rush and dash and whoop | 


of the engine, as the trains sped by, seemed 
all the shriller amidst 
that reigned above it. Further on the rapid 
dark river glided, and across its shining 


bosom, and reflected on it, could be seen the | 


lurid lights of the iron and zine works 
which burned all night on the opposite 
shore. 


white, and ever and anon a glimpse could 
be caught of the workmen, half bare, and 
with blackened arms and faces, standing in 
the glare of the fiery furnaces. 

“Tt is the Inferno!” exclaimed Prue, draw- 
ing closer to her companion, and fascinated 
by the picturesque tableau vivant. 

“Don’t make such remarks in a grave- 
yard. It sounds personal,” laughed 
doctor. “Come, I shall have to take you 


home, you are shivering with the cold.” | 
And then catching sight of the light slip- | 


pers his companion wore, he insisted upon 
his patient’s obeying her doctor’s command. 


Introductions followed fast the next few | 


days, for Dr. Noah Brandon was well known 
in Bethany, not only by the towns-people, 


but by the professors and students at the | 
university as well; and first among the lat- | 


ter whom he brought up to his mother and 
friends for presentation was “Mr. Julio 
Seizo Miyahada, of Yokohama, Japan.” 

The ladies found him at first a little shy, 
and perhaps awkward, in his manner, but 
these soon wore off, and when better ac- 
quainted, they discovered him to be exceed- 
ingly affable, entertaining, and, above all, 
scrupulously polite. He spoke English in 
a pretty, childish, broken sort of way, but 


Below the bluff, and half | 


the dead stillness | 


Ditferent-colored flames they were, | 
red and purple, and green and dazzling | 


the | 


understood it readily enough, and was very 
quick to learn new phrases. ; 

“How do you amuse yourself during ya- 
cation, Mr. Miyahada?” asked Mrs. Lorrimer 
one day, having made the discovery that 
her mumbling neighbor was the Japanese. 
who was an indefatigable student, and read 
aloud most of the time. 

“T little amuse, madame. 
time study.” 

“ But surely you should take some recrea 
tion during holiday time,” said Prue, look- 
ing up from her crochet stitch. “ Don’t 
you dance, or ride, or row ?” 

“Trow? Oh yes, on the river I row often- 
times. Will you go some time?” He asked 
it eagerly. 

The girls looked at one another furtively, 
amused at this sudden invitation prompted 
by Prue’s anxiety concerning his dullness. 
Prue colored up a little, and pretended she 
did not see the averted smiles, and answered 
very sweetly, looking straight into his eyes, 
“Thank you, Mr. Miyahada, I should be very 
happy to go—some time.” 

“ Miyahada is a good oarsman, Miss Lor- 

rimer,” said Dr. Brandon, looking up from 
|his paper. “I would trust you with him 
before any of the other young men here.” 

The sallow face lighted up with a rare 
smile, and the white teeth glistened, at this 
bit of praise from the doctor. 

The other young ladies at the hotel did 
not have much to say to “the Japanese,” 
and the Brandon girls declared they were 
“half afraid of him,” and in that way Prue 
came to feel such a tender compassion for 
the poor fellow that she rather overdid 
the amiable, and was at times almost affec- 
tionate. He seemed quite a boy, he was so 
small and slender. He became her especial 
attendant at last, andso when Mr. Miyahada 
came into the parlor or out on the balcony, 
| there was always a chair and a smile for him 
near Prue. He did not forget her acceptance 
of his invitation to row with him “some 
| time,” and one day, after they had become 


I study —all 


| warm friends, he made a more formal affair 
of it, and came up in the parlor in full dress 


|one evening to invite her to go the next 


afternoon. She couldn’t say “No,” there- 
fore she said “ Yes,” and the girls teased her 
all the evening about shaving off her eye- 
brows and blackening her teeth, as Japa- 
nese brides are obliged to do. 

Mrs. Lorrimer and a whole party of girls 
at the hotel dressed early that afternoon, 
| and took the steam-yacht over to the island 
| —a pleasant little grove on a bit of green 
|in the middle of the river—where they pre- 
| tended to play croquet, but really went to 
| watch Prue and her pagan row by. 

They looked very picturesque as they 

| passed in their dainty little scarlet boat, he 

in his dark blue flannel rowing suit, and she 
in a pretty sailor costume to match. 





“J think Mr. Miyahada’s English improves | 
under his new tutor,” said Lill Brandon, 
vith a smile. “ Don’t you, Mrs. Lorrimer ?” 

“J don’t know—I hadn’t thought. Per- 

ips he’s learning another language of 
Prue,’ replied Mrs. Lorrimer, meditatively. 
“] shall have to warn Prue,” she added, 
quicker. 

“Oh, pshaw! let her go on. He's only a 
Japanese. It will help civilize him, and it 
must be amusing to her.” 

“Tt may demoralize him as well. He evi- 

ntly thinks Prue a‘ perfect woman, nobly 
»lanned.’ If he discovers her to be a flirt, 
who seeks only to amuse herself pour passer 

temps, it will imbitter him, and cause him 
to lose faith in all women. No, I must warn 
Prue to be more careful; she don’t think of 
what she is doing. She don’t mean to flirt, 
nit it looks like it, certainly. Miss Pruden- 
tia must not belie her name. I shall warn 
her not to be so—so—foolish.” 

The ladies remained on the island until 
they saw the boat coming down stream 
homeward. It was drifting with the tide. 
rhe oars lay idle in the rower’s hands, and 
his dark face was turned toward the bright- 
er, prettier one before him, and he seemed 
to be reading in her eyes something that 
was as easily understood to him as Japa- 
Mrs. Lorrimer might better have whis- 
pered her warning long before, for any one 
nore deeply smitten than Prue’s pagan loy- 

r appeared was surely never seen. 

rhe girl was not to blame; she did no! 
more than any girl has done a thousand 
times in an innocent, unconscious way. She 
vas pleasant and kind, and received his at- | 
tentions with a certain air of delight that 
was flattering. That was all. She did not 
allure him to her side for her idle amuse- 
ment. She was only a little sorry, a great | 
deal interested, and very much entertained 
in his curious foreign ways—and, perhaps, 
she might have been a trifle flattered as 
well by his devotion. 

They held little hops most every evening 
at the hotel, and it was Prue who offered to 
teach “the Japanese” to dance. He had 
been sitting out on the balcony all the even- | 
ing beside Mrs. Lorrimer, holding Prue’s fan 
and shawl for her, and jealously watching 
through the long windows her slender, grace- 
ful figure as it glided by in the doctor’s arms 
in the seductive waltz. 

“Itislikea poetry. She dance so beanti- 
fully well—like none others!” he exclaimed 
at length. 

“Mr. Miyahada is saying pretty things 
about your waltzing, Prue,” said ber aunt, 
as Prue paused a moment for breath beside 
one of the windows. 

“TIshe? Then I will teach him my step, 
if he would like to learn it,’ langhed Prue, | 
as she waltzed away again. 

“Tt will be much more interesting thar | 
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j}and Brazilian ‘embrace’ well enough. 
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gymnastics, and quite as healthful,” said 
Prue, next morning, when Miyahada pre- 
sented himself at the parlor door, and im- 
portuned her to keep her promise of the 
evening previous, and “teach him her step.” 
One of the girls volunteered to play immedi- 
ately, while Prue should “ teach the bear to 
dance,” as she whispered over her shoulder 
to Prue. “There, now, watch my feet. 
One, two, three! one, two, three!” and Prue’s 
little bronze slippers twinkled before the 
oblique narrow eyes like a pair of bewilder- 
ing fire-flies. “Give me your hand, please. 
Now, if you will put your arm round my 
waist, so, and keep time. 


one, two, three !” 


See? 


One, two, three! 
and quite breathless, and 
perfectly happy, the two, teacher and pupil, 
whirled round the room to the sweet mel- 
ody of “ Thousand and One Nights.” 

“ How could you bear to touch those long, 
slim, bamboo-like fingers, Prue? Ugh! it 
gave me a cold chill to see and, in- 
deed, I wish you wouldn't dance ‘round 
dances’ altogether with him, Prue. Why 
can’t you just show him the quadrille fig- 
ures?” Mrs. Lorrimer was fanning herself 
very fast, and looked very warm and uncom- 
fortable as she uttered this little protest. 
She had come in from a walk with a party 
of ladies and found Prue waltzing round 
the parlor in the Japanese’s arms, and some- 
how she felt provoked about it. 

“Why, auntie, he would never learn the 
waltz step in that way. He must have his 
arm round his partner, in order to guide her 
correctly ; and he does hold one to perfee- 
tion.” 

“Prudentia Lorrimer! 


you; 


I believe you are 


| a flirt, after all!” exclaimed her aunt, throw- 


ing her fan down with an impatient little 
jerk. 
“A flirt! Ia flirt! Why, Auntie Lorrimer! 


And with a Japanese too! Don’t accuse me 


lof such a breach of ‘international law, I 


assure you I am only sorry for him, he looks 


| so forlorn and alone when all the other gen- 


tlemen are on the floor; and in a few more 
lessons he will be quite able to ask any 
lady ‘the pleasure of her hand,’ ete.” 

“T hope he’ll never ask me,” cried Bella 
Brandon, stopping in her toilet to make a 
little grimace. “ I don’t think I could stand 
the embrace of those long slim arms of his.” 

“You seem to bear the Spanish, German, 
Is 
any different, pray?’ Prue 
was provoked. The girls all had a train of 
foreign beaux at their heels, for Bethany 
was cosmopolitan in its inhabitants, and 
one could meet almost any sort of nationali- 
ty represented at the university, and it all 
floated over to the hotel at the hops. 

“Oh, those are all Christianly civilized 
sort of beings; but a Japanese, a pagan! 
Excuse me, if you please.” 

After that Prue only took more pains 


the Japanese 
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to be pleasant and merry, and ready to| 


dance with Mr. Miyahada when he came to 
the hops. 

He brought 
with him one evening, and presented it to 
Prue with a neat little formal speech. 
had broken her fan the day before, and she 
suspected at once what the box might con- 
Tain. 


She 


Her suspicions were correct, for upon 
opening the fragrant lid a beautiful Japa- 
nese fan of most exquisite workmanship 
was exposed to view. It was half ivory, 
delicately carved, with a species of fire-tly 

The top was of silk, 
and beautifully painted. 

pe mother’s. I wish that 
you receive it, if you will be so very kind, 
Miss Prudentia,” he said, and with all the 
girls at them. Prue blushed 
rosy red, and accepted his gift boldly. 

“We actually thought the box might con- 
tain a little heathen god, Prue, and that you 
had been converted to paganism, instead of 
him to Christianity,” 


bugs set in the sides. 


was my dear 


looking on 


said the girls that 
night when they sat talking over the hop, 
and were putting their hair in crimps and 
looking at the fan by turns. 

“And so he has,” cried Prue. “I must 
confess I greatly admire a pagan people who 


a curious sandal-wood box 


| lovely 





discovery when he whispered to Mrs. Lor: 
mer : 

“T believe I’ve found out what ails o 
young friend. It’s his heart, not his sto) 
ach. Don’t you think he fancies Prue ?” 

“Fancies Prue, indeed! What moles y: 
men are! Why, we women have known { 
some time that he’s dead in love with her. 
And Mrs. Lorrimer looked thoroughly dis 
gusted with the obtuseness of men in gx 
eral, and Dr. Brandon in particular. 

“Poor boy! and does Prue know it to 
with the rest of you women ?” 

“No, I will confess I think she is perfect 
ly innocent and blameless in the matter. Th 
girls laughed at him and ridiculed him, you 
know, and Prue espoused his cause in her 
impulsive, warm-hearted way, and was over- 
kind and pleasant to him. She can be so 
and charming; but that you knew. 

She would have acted 
the same way toward a cat, or a dog, or a 


No, she is blameless. 


| horse, that any one had taken sides against 


—a perverse way of behaving ‘we women’ 
have sometimes.” 
* Poor Miyahada! Iam truly sorry for him, 


| for it seems an honest, true passion on his 


possess the moral characteristics which are | 


credited to the Japanese. They are brave, 
persevering, frank, good-hearted, and polite. 
Are we any more? Your brother says there 
is not a more honorable people in the world, 
and Mr. Miyahada is a fine specimen of his 
kind. All the students respect and admire 
him, I notice, and even the professors—” 

“Oh, Prue, pray stop!” cried Bella. “In- 
deed, we'll report your ravings to Noah, 
and he'll deelare you are crazy, and order a 
strait-jacket.” 

“Perhaps she’s bitten by a Japanese ta- 
rantula. Oh no! they grow in South Amer- 
ica, don’t they ?” chimed in Lill, And Prue 
closed her lips and said no more eulogistic 
of her pagan lover. 

The studious monotone “ mumbling” in 
the adjoining room ceased to annoy Mrs. 
Lorrimer after a few weeks; indeed, she 
quite missed its soothing accompaniment to 
her afternoon nap toward the last. 

The student, however, whose room it was, 
either from overdiligent study or some oth- 
er reason, was growing very pale and thin. 
Every one remarked how wretched Mr. Mi- 
yahada looked, and Dr. Brandon even offered 
to prescribe a tonie for him. 

Mrs. Lorrimer shook her head and looked 
troubled and annoyed when Prue innocent- 
ly asked her one day if she didn’t think “ Mr. 
Miyahada was homesick,’ he looked so un- 
happy. . 

When the time drew near for the departure 
of the summer boarders who had made the 
house and town so merry for so many weeks, 

r. Brandon imagined he had made a great 


part.” 

He was to be pitied, certainly. There 
seemed such an utter hopelessness about his 
suit. Even if he dared to have spoken, there 
was a seal upon his lips. Sent here by a 
strict, tyrannical government, he was ex- 
pected to obey all commands, and learn ey- 
ery thing perfectly—save a certain little 
verb we all love to conjugate. All thoughts 


| of love or marriage must be abandoned by 


those accepting the commission he had tak- 
en upon himself; and with the great desert 
of years of hard study and privation ahead, 
what an oasis of happiness Prue’s sweet face 
and lovely ways must have appeared to the 
youth who must be blind and dumb to them 
all! 

Summer waned. The first days of Sep- 
tember found the hotel in a great bustle. 
The wniversity students were preparing for 
their examinations, and the summer board- 
ers were all packed to start for home. Good- 
byes and kind wishes were exchanged be- 
tween the two factions, and one morning 
the lumbering old coach drove up to the 
hotel for the last time to “take passengers 
to the train.” 

Dr. Brandon had gathered his “ Noah's 
family” together, and was looking round 
for his additional “ pair” to put in the ark, 
when Mrs. Lorrimer appeared with her shaw] 
straps and travelling bags. 

“Where is Prue?” she cried, anxiously. 
“T can’t find her any where. 
seen her since breakfast ?” 

“No,” “ Yes,” “ Why, here she comes,” were 
the chorus of answers, and slowly walking 
up the hilly street appeared Prue and her 
pagan, She looked as pale and sallow and 


Has any one 
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wan as he, and had they both been costumed 
a la Japanese, one might easily have mis- 
taken them for brother and sister; for Prue 
really had a little of the Japanese contour 
of countenance. Perhaps that is what first 
wakened her lover’s admiration of her. 

“Where on earth were you, Prue? We 
thought you had run off,” cried Mrs. Lorri- 
mer, shaking her parasol at the dilatory 
young lady as she climbed in the stage and 
settled her boxes and bundles. 

“T took a little farewell look at the river,” 
replied Prue, in a low voice ; and she seemed 
so nervous and agitated from her walk that 
they forbore to ask her any more questions. 

Good-byes were then said all round, and 
it took some time, as the university was well 
represented, and the girls all had scores of 
flirtations to end that morning. 

Prue got in last, beside the doctor; and 
as she leaned out of the window to shake | 
hands once more with Miyahada, she whis- 
pered, in a low tone, “We Christians, when 
have done any an unintentional 
wrong, ask them to ‘forgive and forget.” | 

His answer came in a trembling, hoarse, 
strange voice, “I will be half a Christian, 
then. I ‘forgive’ you every thing; I will | 
‘forget? you never.’ And with his hand 
on his heart, he made his low deep bow to 
them all, and the coach rolled away. 

“Will he commit hari-kari, do you think, 
Prue ?” asked Lill Brandon, with a laugh. 

Prue made no answer, and the doctor 
frowned down any more attempts to tease 
her, 

When the train had started on its way, 
Mrs. Lorrimer looked out of the window, and 
exclaimed, “ Why, isn’t that Mr. Miyahada 
out on the river ?” 

And they all looked out and saw Prue’s 
pagan lover pulling hard up stream, against 
the tide, as though he were battling down 
some invisible foe. 

Report said the Japanese student at the | 
university failed in his examination that 
year. He made rapid progress after, how- 
ever, and graduated number two in the 
largest class that ever left that alma mater. 

Prue never took any one into her confi- 
dence sufficiently to disclose what conver- 
sation she and Mr. Miyahada had held to- 
gether the morning they took their “farewell 
look at the river,” but for a long time.she ap- 
peared so pained and grieved whenever his 
name or the subject of her “summer flirta- 
tion” was broached, that her aunt spared her 
the unhappy confession. 


we one 


Dr. Brandon and Prue were married the | 


year following their summer at Bethany, 
and—girls are curious anomalies—notwith- 
standing the evidently sincere regret and 
sorrow she must have felt at the part she 
had unconsciously played in the Japanese 
romance, Prue was cruel enough to send 
wedding cards to her pagan lover. 
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IN APRIL. 


Wuart are the dearest treasures of the spring? 


The rosy haze that veils the forests bare; 
The vague sweet fragrance in the balmy air; 


The twitter of the swallows on the wing; 


The tender beauty of the wavering light; 


The rains, as swift as tears in babies’ eyes; 
The sudden sunshine in the changeful skies; 


The softened brightness of the star-lit night; 


The freshening emerald of the bladed grass; 


The sparkle of the myriad-dimpled sea; 
The rush of mountain brooks, once more set free; 


The sense of early bloom so soon to pass— 


These are most fair, but more than these to me 


The wakening memories of the vanished years, 
Tender regrets, grown dim ’neath many tears, 


And sorrows softened like a rainy sea; 


Swift recollections of forgotten bliss, 


Thrilling the heart with dreams of joy again, 
An ecstasy of pleasure shot with pain, 


As when the sunbeams and the rain-drops kiss; 


Reluctant hopes, that come like snow-drops white, 


The faint frail harbingers of happier days, 
Filling the heart with tremulous amaze 


That hardly dares to call itself delight— 


e are the dearest treasures of the spring: 
These are the flowers the heart perceives more tair 
Than all her blossoms born of sunny air, 


Than all her birds of bright and restless wing. 


APRIL IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

New birth of loveliness!—when sunbeams fleet 
Color the drops of every passing shower; 
When all the air is warm with odors sweet, 

And leaves peep out and thicken hour by hour; 


When filmy, mystic clouds of opal tint 
Float leisurely beneath the dreamy sky, 

And the world thrills with murmurings that hint 
At summer glories coming by-and-by. 


If any weak despair or discontent 
Lurk like a subtle poison in your heart, 
Through time and action wasted or misspent, 
So that in all this joy it has no part, 


Up! out! through light and perfume take your way 
To where the solitude is spell-beset 

With deep, deep peace, beneath whose hidden sway 
Your heart may rest, and dreamily forget. 


There lay yourself along the tender grass, 
And let the scented breezes softly play 

O’er baréd brow, and watch the shadows pasa, 
And fall, and linger, and then dart away, 


Chased by the sunlight. See how glorified 
With golden kingcups is the endless green, 

And pale, pale primroses, and daisies pied, 
And violets, purple-eyed, that peep between! 


So gazing, listen. Let the music rare 
That underlies all nature sweetly glide 

Into your heart, and all its aching care, 
Borne up and out upon the joyous tide 


Of perfect melody, will leave no trace, 

And your refreshened heart will wake and sing, 
And all the world will wear another face, 

And life will seem so beantiful a thing 


That you will turn and sigh with sweet surprise, 
And whisper to the gliding present, “Stay! 

So fair you show to my new-wakened eyes 
That I would have my life one long to-day.” 
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POPULAR EXPOSITION OF SOME SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 


PART IIL—THINGS THAT ARE 
THE NATURE OF SIGHT,—VISUAL DECEP- 
TIONS. 

- .. a beam of light is decomposed 

by a prism, and a spectrum is formed, 
the superbly colored image arising—red at 
the less, violet at the more, refrangible ex- 
tremity—offers to the curious observer, as 

Sir David Brewster, who had spent many 

years in its examination, once said, a world 

within itself. It is a visible manifestation 
of the great forces of Nature. 

But the visible manifestation which we 
thus behold is only a portion of what we 
might witness were our eyes more perfect. 
Herschel proved that there are invisible ra- 
diations below the red capable of affecting 
us with a sensation of warmth; Scheele and 
Ritter, that there are other invisible radia- 
tions beyond the violet that can accomplish 
chemical decompositions. 

To this visible world we have, therefore, 
to add one that is unseen. 

sut these observers, satisfied with having 
indicated the existence of forces in those 
regions, left to their successors the labor of 
a more thorough investigation—an investi- 
gation that has produced many interesting 
results. 

It would require far more space than I 
have now at my disposal to do justice to 
these investigations. They have been con- 
ducted by some of the ablest philosophers, 
and many of them are specimens of consum- 
mate experimental skill. What I propose 
to do now is only to describe researches I 
have personally made on this subject, and to 
offer reflections on their bearing. 

In the summer of 1842 I made many at- 
tempts to photograph the Fraunhofer fix- 
ed lines of the spectrum, and at length ob- 
tained exceedingly beautiful impressions of 
them. These were on daguerreotype silver 
plates—the operation in use at that time. 
In the following spring (May, 1843) I pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Magazine a deserip- 
tion of the method of conducting the ex- 
periment and the results it furnished. The 
following is an abstract of it: 

“ When a beam of the sun’s light, directed 
horizontally by a heliostat, is admitted into 
a dark room, and passing through a slit with 
parallel sides, is received on the surface of 
a flint-glass prism, which refracts it at the 
angle of minimum deviation, and, after its 
passage through the prism, is converged to 
a focal image on a white screen by the ac- 
tion of an achromatic lens, the resulting 
spectrum is given in great purity, and Fraun- 
hofer’s lines are very distinct. If a photo- 
graphic surface be set in the place of the 
white screen, it will exhibit the representa- 
tion of multitudes of dark lines. 


INVISIBLE.— | 


exceedingly distinet ; 
} 


“T can not avoid calling attention to the 
remarkable circumstance, which has often 


| presented itself to me, of a great change in 


the relative visibility of Fraunhofer’s lines 
when seen at different times. Sometimes 
the strong lines in the red ray are so feeble 
that the eye can barely discover them, and 
then again they come out as dark as though 
marked in India ink on the paper. During 
these changes the other lines may or may 
not undergo corresponding variations. The 
same remark applies to the yellow and blue 
rays. It has seemed to me that the lines 
in the red are more visible as the sun ap- 
proaches the horizon, and those at the more 
refrangible end of the spectrum are plainer 
in the middle of the day.” 

I subsequently substantiated this remark, 
and satisfied myself that many of the lines 
in the red are due to absorption by the 
earth’s atmosphere, and therefore more dis- 
tinct with a rising or setting sun. Those 
in the more refrangible regions, the indigo, 
the blue, and the violet, are due to absorp- 
tion by the atmosphere of the sun. 

The apparatus I have used may be thus 
more particularly described : 

“A sunbeam, passing horizontally from a 
heliostat mirror into a dark room, was re- 
ceived on a screen with a slit in its centre, 
the slit being formed by a pair of parallel 
knife edges, one of which was movable by a 
micrometer screw, the instrument being, in 
fact, the common one used for showing dif- 
fracted fringes. The screw was adjusted so 
as to give an aperture A; inch wide, and the 
light passing through fell upon an equian- 
gular flint-glass prism placed at a distance 
of eleven feet. Immediately on the poste- 
rior face of the prism the ray was received 
on an achromatic lens, the object-glass of a 
telescope, and brought to a focus at the dis- 
tance of six feet six inches, at which an ar- 
rangement was adjusted for exposing white 
paper screens, on which the greater fixed 
lines might be seen, or sensitive plates sub- 
stituted for the screens, occupying precisely 
the same position. The lines on the screens 
could, therefore, be compared with those on 
the sensitive surfaces as to position and 
magnitude with considerable acenracy. 

“In order to identify these lines I have 
made use of the map of the spectrum pub- 
lished by Professor Powell in the Report 
of the British Association for 1839. With 
the apparatus as above described they are 
no difficulty arises 
in the identification of the more promi- 
nent ones. The spectrum with which I 
have worked occupies upon the screen a 
space of nearly four inches and a quarter in 
length from the red to the violet, or, more 
correctly speaking, from the ray marked in 
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that map A to the one marked k. In stat- 
ing, however, that no difficulty arises in 
identifying these lines, I ought to add that 
I am referring to that particular map. In 
the figure annexed to Sir John Herschel’s 
‘Treatise on Light,’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana, the rays marked G seem to 
differ from that in the report. But Pro- 
fessor Powell’s map being drawn from his 
personal observations, withreference to these 
very difficulties, and as it agrees with my 
own observations and measures, I have em- 
ployed it, and therefore take the letters he 
gives. 

“Tt will be understood that the whole 
spectrum and all its lines can not be obtain- 
ed at one impression. The difficulty is that 
the different regions of the spectrum act 
with different power in producing the prop- 
er effect. Thus, if on common yellow iodide 
of silver the attempt were made to procure 

all the lines at one 


- trial, it would be 
a / found that the blue 
Rishi region would have 


passed to a state of 
Seema high solarization, 
=, andthat all its fine 
lines were extin- 
guished by being 
| 

f 





-y overdone long be- | 


fore any well-mark- 
ed action could be 
traced in the less 
|y, refrangible extrem- 
ity. Itis necessary, 


therefore, to exam- 
= ine the different re- 
gions in succession, 
: exposing the sensi- 
‘Guintad tive surface to each 
forasuitable length 

of time. 
“The general re- 
a sult ofthese various 
photographs may 
be thus stated: Be- 
low the red rays, 
and in a region al- 
together invisible, 
are three very large 
lines, these I desig- 
nated a, 3, y; they 
are obtained more 
perfectly in the 
morning and even- 
ing light, less per- 
fectly in the mid- 
| dle of the day, and 

















j 
wee 





3 





| hence I inferred 
| that they are prob- 
| | ably due to the ab- 

sorptive action of 
the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Fraunho- 
fer’s lines A and B 





were also depicted, but I did not obtain 
D, E, F. The line G and its companions 
were very strongly impressed. Bué by far 
the most striking in the whole photograph 
are those marked H. Then passing beyond 
the violet and out of the visible limits of the 
spectrum, four very striking groups made 
their appearance. To the first line of each 
of these, in continuation of Fraunhofer’s 
nomenclature, I gave the designations M, N, 
O,P. Inl there are three lines, in M eight, 
in N three, in O four, and in P five. 

“Besides these larger groups, the photo- 
graphs were crossed by hundreds of minuter 
lines, so that it was impossible to count 
them. If nearly six hundred have been 
counted between A and H, I should think 
there must be quite as many between H and 
P. In speaking of these lines as though 
they were strong individual ones, the state- 
ment is to be taken with some limitation. 
It is quite likely that each of these bolder 
lines is made up of a great number that are 
excessively narrow and close together. 

“If the absorptive action of the sun’s 
atmosphere be the cause of this phenome- 
non, that action must take place much more 
powerfully on the more refrangible and ex- 
tra-spectral region. The lines exhibited 
there are bold and strongly developed.” 

Secarcely was the paper from which the 
foregoing extracts are made published in the 
Philosophical Magazine, when I learned that 
in France M. E. Becquerel had already pho- 
tographed the more refrangible lines, and 
published statements to that effect. But 
he had not observed those in the less re- 
frangible regions, designated by me a, {, y. 

In fact, the process I was using was one I 
had recently discovered : it consisted in per- 
mitting the daylight to fall along with the 
sun rays on the photographie surface. The 


| daylight and the sunlight antagonized each 


other, and these hitherto undiscovered lines 


made their appearance as positive photo- 


graphs. The peculiarities of this singular 
and interesting process I will describe here- 
after in one of these papers. 

In 1846 MM. Foucault and Fizeau, hay- 
ing repeated the experiment thus originally 
made by me, presented a communication to 
the French Academy of Sciences. They had 
observed the antagonizing action above de- 
scribed, and had seen the ultra-spectrum 
heat lines, a, 3, y. They had taken the 
precaution to deposit with the Academy a 
sealed envelope containing an account of 
their discovery, not knowing that it had 
been made and published long previously 
in America. 

Hereupon, M. E. Becquerel communicated 
to the same Academy a criticism on their 
paper. In this he remarks: “ M. Draper, in 
examining the image produced by the ac- 
tion of the spectrum on plates of iodized 
silver, announced before those gentlemen 
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the existence of protecting rays antagoniz- 
ing the action of the solar rays, and even 
acting negatively on iodide of silver.” He 
strengthened his views by adding some ob- 
servations that had been made by Sir J. 
Herschel, who did not assent to the exist- 
ence of this protecting action, but thought 
that the daguerreotype impressions could 
be explained on Newton’s theory of the col- 
ors of thin plates. 

Herschel had made some investigations 
on the distribution of heat in the spectrum, 
using paper blackened on one side and 
moistened with alcohol on the other. He 
obtained a series of spots or patches, com- 
mencing above the yellow and extending 
far below the red. Some writers on this 
subject have considered that these observa- 
tions imply a discovery of the lines a, 3, y; 
they forget, however, that Herschel did not 
use a slit, but the direct image of the sun— 
an image which was more than a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, as I know from the 
specimens he sent me, and which are still in 
Under such circumstances 
it was physically impossible that these or 
any other of the fixed lines should be seen. 

In 1871 M. Lamanski announced that he 
had discovered these lines by the aid of a 
thermo-multiplier. In his memoir he states 
that, with the exception of Foucault and 
Fizeau, no one had made reference to them. 
Hereupon I drew attention to the memoir 
I had published in 1843, containing a map or 
engraving of them. 

As has been mentioned, I did not obtain 
at that time the lines D, E, F. I used that 
fact as an argument in behalf of the theory 
of the physical independence of the lumi- 
nous and chemical radiations. 
however, subsequently photographed by my 
son Henry Draper. 


my possession. 


These were, | 


There are, therefore, many rays emitted | 


by the sun and other shining bodies to which 
our eyes are entirely blind. 

Two different reasons may be alleged for 
our inability to perceive such rays: first, 


they may not be able to reach the retina, | 


the media of the eye not transmitting them ; 
second, the retina may be so constituted as 
to be unable to receive their impressions. 

It has long been known that rays which 
come from sheet-iron heated by a lamp 
can not pass either through the cornea or 
through the crystalline lens. Even of those 
that are furnished by an Argand flame, used 
as a luminous source of heat, less than one- 
fifth pass through the cornea alone, and 
scarcely one-fiftieth when the crystalline 
lens is interposed. Cima showed that of the 
heat rays emitted by a flame, less than one- 
tenth pass throngh the cornea, lens, and vit- 
reous humor conjointly. Janssen, using a 
flame, compared the heat transparency of 
the separate media of the eye with that of 
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water included between glass plates, show- 
ing that there is a perfect accordance be- 
tween them if taken of equal thickness, 
From this it is to be concluded that invisible 
rays to a certain extent reach the retina, 
Franz, by carefully conducted experiments 
with a thermo-electric pile, came to the con- 
clusion that a quantity of obscure rays de- 
tectable by the thermometer can reach the 
retina, which therefore must be so consti- 
tuted as not to be able to perceive them. 

This settles the question so far as the less 
refrangible or ultra-red rays are concerned. 
We have then to determine how it is with 
those at the opposite or more refrangible 
end of the spectrum. Do these pass through 
the media of the eye, or are they arrested 
and never reach the retina? 

I made a series of experiments on these 
rays, and found that they passed through 
the different media of the eye examined 
separately, and what is more to the point, 
through them all collectively with but little 
loss. There was no difficulty in obtaining 
a dark stain on paper made sensitive with 
chloride of silver, and placed at the back of 
the eye of an ox, from which the sclerotic 
and pigment had been suitably removed. In 
a general manner the media of the eye act 
like water on the transmissibility of these 
rays. 

Admitting from these experiments that 
invisible as well as visible rays reach the 
retina, we may next consider the nature of 
the impression made upon it, and are thus 
brought directly to an investigation of the 
act of vision. 

There are three hypotheses to be consid- 
ered: 

1. That rays falling on the retina or black 
pigment impart to those structures a rise of 
temperature. This may be termed the cal- 
orific hypothesis. 

2. That rays falling on the retina occasion 
a chemical change or metamorphosis in its 
structure, implying the occurrence of waste 
in it, and therefore the necessity of repair. 
This may be termed the chemical hypothesis. 

3. That rays falling on the retina throw 
its parts into a vibratory movement, not 
necessarily attended by any metamorphosis 
of tissue,as waves of sound occasion con- 
sentaneous pulsations in the auditory ap- 
paratus of the ear. This may be termed the 
mechanical hypothesis. 

First: Of the calorific hypothesis of vision. 
Comparative anatomy offers certain facts 
which lend plausibility to this hypothesis. 
Some of the most remarkable of these relate 
to the construction of the eye in lower ani- 
mals. The ocelli, which consist of dark-col- 
ored or black spots, or black cup-shaped 
membranes, containing within them the ru- 
diment of an optic nerve, are the beginning 
of an organ of vision. There being no op- 
tical apparatus for the production of images, 
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the luminous impression must be felt as heat. 
For this the dark pigment is well designed. 
It is an old physical experiment to lay upon 
the snow on a sunshiny winter day pieces 
of differently colored cloth. They will melt 
their way to a greater depth in proportion 
as their tint is darker: the black, becoming 


the warmest, sinks deepest; the white, re- | 


flecting most of the heat, scarcely melts the 
snow at all. Now an animal destitute of 
any visual organ can only be affected by the 
impressions of light in a very doubtful man- 
ner; butif there be upon its exterior a black 
spot, not only is there a much higher sensi- 
tiveness because of the increased absorptive 
power for heat, but the sphere of con- 
sciousness is greatly extended, from the pos- 
sibility of acquiring a knowledge of direc- 
tions in space—a knowledge that becomes 
more and more exact with the increasing 
number and symmetrical arrangement of 
these ocelli. 

If we apply these principles to a more per- 
fect form of éye, as that of man, we are led 
to a new interpretation of the function of 
some of its parts. The black pigment be- 
comes the receiving surface for images of 
external things, and rays falling upon it, in 
their diversity of color, brightness, and 
shade, in the act of becoming extinguished, 
engender heat. As with the tip of the fin- 
ger passing over an object we can discover, 
even in the dark, spaces that are warm and 
those that are cool, so the rods and cones of 


Jacob’s membrane, acting as tactile organs, 
convey to the brain a knowledge of the mo- 
mentary distribution of heat on the dark 


concave ofthe eye. The pigment has there- 
fore a far more important office to discharge 
than that of merely extinguishing stray 
light and darkening the inside of the globe. 


But this calorific hypothesis is not with- | 


out great difficulties. Heat suffers conduc- 
tion. 
transformer of light rays into heat by pro- 
ducing extinction, there must unavoidably 
be a lateral spread from the boundaries of 
warm to cooler spaces, the edges of images 
must be nebulous and without sharpness of 
contour. Moreover, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the visual apparatus can not take 
cognizance of heat merely as such. Calorific 


rays reach the black pigment and raise its | 


temperature without the retina being af- 
fected. 

Such considerations seem, therefore, to 
exclude the calorific hypothesis, and prepare 
us for an examination of the chemical. 

SECOND: Of the chemical hypothesis of vision. 
Numerous discoveries made of late years in 
relation to the chemical action of light put 
us in possession of many facts having a 
bearing on this hypothesis. A majority of 


compound substances, both inorganic and | 


organic, suffer chemical modifications when 


exposed to the access of light, and, what is | 


If this black pigment officiated as a | 


very significant, these changes are occasion- 
ed by definite classes of rays. One substance 
finds its maximum of action in the violet 
region, another in the yellow, another in the 
red. The effect in every instance grades off 
toward the less and more refrangible spaces 
respectively. 

In these actions of decomposition there is 


| nothing like lateral spreading, nothing an- 


swering to conduction. No better proof of 
this is necessary than the exquisite sharp- 
ness of photographie pictures—a sharpness 
only limited by the optical imperfections of 
the lens with which they are made. The 
molecules on which the light falls are the 
only ones that experience change ; there is 
no propagation of effect from part to part— 
an important particular, because it is what 
we observe in the case of sight. 

The retina, the nervous expansion of the 
eye, is so constituted that a maximum effect 


| upon it is occasioned by the yellow ray, the 


action declining on one side to the red, and 
on the other toward the violet, and ceasing 
at the extremes of those rays. For this rea- 
son, When a solar spectrum is examined by 
the eye, the yellow is the most brilliant 
space, there being a decline in intensity 
from it to the two extremes. 

In my experiments on the decomposition 
of carbonic acid by plants in the sunlight, 
previously related in these papers, the maxi- 
mum of action was found to be in the yel- 
low, with a gradation of effect toward the 
red and violet ends of the spectrum respect- 
ively. From this it would appear that a 
relation exists between light and compounds 
having a carbon nucleus, answering to that 
observed in the case of the retina of the eye. 
Such a relation is very well illustrated in 
the case of other chemical elements, as sil- 
ver, a metal which is the basis of all ordi- 
nary photographic preparations. The ray 
of maximum action is in the indigo space. 
Objects viewed by a retina having a silver 
sensitive nucleus would present an appear- 
ance altogether unlike that they would offer 
toacarbon nucleus. The order of brilliancy 
in the lights would be no longer the same. 
The red and yellow parts of objects would 
be black, that is to say invisible, and other 
rays beyond the violet would come into view. 

Among experiments that I have made on 
this subject, there is one of much physiolog- 
ical interest. The element phosphorus 
finds its maximum impression in the more 
refrangible portion of the spectrum, in that 
respect resembling silver. Upon a portion 
of translucent phosphorus, inclosed out of 
contact of air in a flattened glass tube, into 
which it had been drawn while melted, and 


| then suffered to solidify, a solar spectrum 


was cast. The effect of light upon this kind 
of phosphorus is to turn it eventually to a 
deep mahogany red, and chemically to throw 
it from an active into an inactive state. As 
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amorphous phosphorus otherwise prepared, 
it ceases to shine in the dark. In the ex- 
periments now alluded to, it appeared that 
this reddening takes place in the indigo and 
violet spaces, so that the fixed lines known 
by spectroscopists as those about H were 
beautifully depicted. 
gists have supposed that nerve vesicle tis- | 
sue owes its property to the presence of un- | 
oxidized phosphorus, but if the principles 
we are contemplating be correct, and this | 
were the case, the most brilliant ray in the | 
spectrum should be the indigo, and not the 
yellow. Therefore, if vision be performed | 
by chemical change in the substance of the | 
retina, it is carbon and not phosphorus that 
is concerned. 

If we admit that during the act of vision | 
the retina, as a structure with a carbon nu- | 
cleus, undergoes metamorphosis, the princi- | 
ples of photo-chemistry would lead us to} 
expect that the yellow must be the bright- | 
est ray, and a harmony is thus established | 
between this and other functional changes | 
in the body. We also perceive the signifi- | 
cance of certain structures of the eye which | 
otherwise would appear to be without mean- | 
ing. The rapid retrograde metamorphosis | 
which must be taking place in the retina | 
involves the provision of some means for | 
moving away the wasted products and of 
supplying nutrition with the utmost quick- 
And this is the office discharged by 
the choroid. 

But such removals and supplies require | 
time. Time, therefore, enters as an element 
in the visual operation. Sight commences | 
instantaneously, but the image of an object 
may be seen long after the reality has dis- | 
appeared. This instantaneous commence- | 
ment of a retinal impression may be very | 
strikingly illustrated. The spark of a Ley- 
den-jar, though it does not last, as is af- | 
firmed, the millionth of a second, can with- | 
out any difficulty be photographed even on | 
so sluggish a compound as silver iodide. | 
On the far more sensitive retina the chem- | 
ical impression must be practically contem- | 
poraneous with the impinging of the light. 

If, after the eyelids have been closed for | 
some time, we suddenly and steadfastly gaze 
at a bright object, and then quickly close 
the lids again, a phantom image is perceived | 
existing in the indefinite darkness before us. 
By degrees the image becomes less and less 
distinct; in a minute or two it has disap- 
peared. 

The chemical hypothesis renders a very | 
clear explanation of this effect—an expla- | 
nation that commends itself to our atten- | 
tion as casting light in many cases on the | 
curious phenomena of apparitions—phenom- 
ena that have been not without influence | 
on the history of mankind. 

The duration and gradual extinction of 


Now some physiolo- 


ness. 


the retinal phantoms correspond to the de- | 


| molecules of the substance affected. 


| tional to its functional activity. 


struction and renovation taking place in 
the retina itself. The blood supply is very 
ample, as are likewise the channels for the 
removal of waste, but the operations require 
time to be accomplished. As in machines 
contrived by man, so in natural organs, the 


| practical working does not always come up 


to the theoretical standard. Theoretically, 
as the retina suffers change under the inci- 


| dent light, the removal of waste and nu- 


trition should go on in an equal manner 
both as to time and quantity. A marvelous 
approach to the ideal perfection is attained, 
for though the action of light must neces- 
sarily be cumulative, that is, increasing with 
the continuance of exposure, objects do not 


| become brighter and brighter as we look at 


them, but they attain their predestined dis- 
tinetness at once. The action of the light, 
the removal of the waste it is occasioning, 
and the supply for renovation are all con- 
temporaneously going on with an equal 
step, or so nearly so that such may be con- 
sidered to be the practical effect. 

THIRD: Of the mechanical hypothesis of vis- 
ion. There is a growing belief among those 
who are cultivating photo-chemistry that 
the mode of operation of a ray of light in 
accomplishing chemical changes is by es- 
tablishing vibratory movements among the 
As has 
been affirmed, perhaps fancifully, of certain 
singers, that they could cause a glass goblet 


| to fly to pieces by a proper intonation of 


their voice, through the attempt of the glass 


| by resonance to execute incompatible vibra- 


tions, so it is thought that an incident ray 


|may break asunder a group of molecules by 


establishing among them discordant agita- 
tions. Chemical decompositions by radia- 
tions become thus connected theoretically 
with vibratory movements. 

But these are vibrations not necessarily at- 
tended by any destruction of tissue. Waves 
of sound occasion such pulsations in the ap- 
paratus of the ear without producing any 
chemical change in the auditory nerve. 

If we consider the retina as an elastic 


| shell, of which the parts are put into a pure- 


ly mechanical movement by the pulsations 


| of light, we abandon without explanation 


some of the most interesting portions of the 
structure of the eye. Of what use is that 
wonderful net-work of vessels constituting 
the choroid? It is a principle in physiology 
that the supply of blood to a part is propor- 
The elab- 
orate vascular mechanism in juxtaposition 
with the retina will bear no other interpre- 
tation than that that tissue is the seat of 
incessant chemical changes. 

Moreover, physical science in its present 
state is not sufficiently advanced to furnish 


|the means of clearly comprehending such 


purely mechanical motions executed by the 
ultimate particles of things. We may con- 
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ceive of the comparatively slow swaying of 
groups of molecules under the influence of 
normal pulsations in‘the air, but not of the 
dance of atoms disturbed by transverse vi- 
brations in the ether. If, therefore, there 
were no arguments of an anatomical kind 
to be presented against the admission of this 
hypothesis, we should be compelled to turn 
aside from it because of the inadequacy of 
our knowledge in tracing its conditions to 
their applications. 

This, therefore, is the conclusion at which 
we finally arrive—that vision depends on 
chemical changes, especially of oxidation, 
in the retina, and that they approach in 
their nature those that we speak of as 
photographic. There is no difficulty in un- 
derstanding how such changes may give rise 
to an influence transmitted along the optic 
nerve to the brain, when we reflect that the 
oxidation of a few particles of zinc may ac- 
complish specific mechanical results through 
many miles of intervening telegraphic wire, 
producing mechanical motions as in the tel- 
egraph of Morse, or chemical changes as in 
that of Bain. 

We have remarked that a critical study 
of the function of vision can not fail to lead 
to interesting results respecting the nervous 
system generally. Guided by that remark, 
we may perhaps profitably consider further 
the vestiges of visual impressions, and the 
physical conditions under which they dis- 
turb us or spontaneously obtrude themselves 
on our attention. 


The perception of external objects de- | 


pends on the rays of light entering the eye, 
and converging so as to produce images, 
which make an impression on the retina, 
and through the optic nerve are delivered 
to the brain. The direction of these influ- 
ences, so far as the observer is concerned, is 
from without to within, from the object to 
the brain. 

But the inverse of this is possible. Im- 
pressions existing in the brain may take, as 
it were, an outward direction, and be pro- 
jected or localized among external forms; 
or if the eyes be closed, as in sleep, or the 
observer be in darkness, they will fill up 
the empty space before him with scenery 
of their own. 

Inverse vision depends primarily on the 
condition that former impressions, inclosed 


in the optic thalami, or registering ganglia | 


at the base of the brain, assume such a de- 
gree of relative intensity that they can ar- 
rest the attention of the mind. The moment 
that an equality is established between the 
intensity of these vestiges and sensations 
contemporaneously received from the outer 
world, or that the latter are wholly extin- 
guished, as in sleep, inverse sight occurs, 
presenting, as the occasions may vary, ap- 
paritions, visions, dreams. 

From the moral effect that arises, we are 


| world. 
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very liable to connect these with the super- 
natural. In truth, however, they are the 
natural results of the action of the nervous 
mechanism, which of necessity produces 
them wherever it is placed, either by nor- 
mal or morbid or artificial causes, in the 
proper conditions. It confounds the sub- 
jective and the objective together. It can 
act either directly, as in ordinary vision, or 
inversely, as in cerebral sight, and in this 


| respect resembles those instruments which 


equally yield a musical note whether the 
air is blown through them or drawn in. 

The hours of sleep continually present 
us, in a state of perfect health, illusions that 
address themselves to the eye rather than to 
any other organ of sense, and these commonly 
combine into moving and acting scenes, a 
dream being truly a drama of the night. In 
certain states of health appearances of a 
like nature intrude themselves before 
even in the open day, but these, being cor- 
rected by the realities by which they are 
surrounded, impress us very differently. The 
want of unison between such images and 
the things among which they have intruded 
themselves, the anachronism of their advent, 
or other obvious incongruities, restrain the 
mind from delivering itself up to that ab- 
solute belief in their reality which so com- 
pletely possesses us in our dreams. Yet, 
nevertheless, such is the constitution of 
man, the bravest and the wisest encounter 
these fictions of their own organization with 
awe. 

The visions of an Arab merchant have 
ended in tincturing the daily life of half the 
people of Asia and Afvica for a thousand 
years. A spectre that came into the camp at 
Sardis the night before the battle of Philippi 
unnerved the heart of Brutus, and thereby 
put an end to the political system that had 
made the Roman republie the arbiter of the 
A phantom that appeared to Con- 
stantine strengthened his hand to that most 
difficult of all the tasks of a statesman, the 
destruction of an ancient faith. 

Hallucinations are of two kinds—those 
seen when the eyes are open, and those per- 
ceived when they are closed. To the for- 
mer the designation of apparitions, to the 
latter that of visions, may be given. 

In a physiological sense, simple appari- 
tions may be considered as arising from dis- 
turbances or diseases of the retina; visions, 
from the traces of impressions inclosed at a 
former time in the corpora quadrigemina 
and optic thalami. 

From flying specks floating before us, the 
first rudiments of apparitions, it is but a 
step to the intercalation of simple or even 
grotesque images among the real objects at 
which we are looking; and indeed this is 
the manner in which they always offer them- 
selves, as resting or moving among the act- 
ually existing things. Sir W. Scott says of 


us 
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children that lying is natural to them, and 
that to tell the truth is an acquired habit. 
To them a white object faintly descried in 
the twilight is easily expanded into a mov- 
ing and supernatural thing. Ido not say 
how far we are liable to practice this decep- 
tion upon ourselves in later life. 

Insects flying in the air, or rather float- 
ing in vacancy before us, present the incip- 
ient form of retinal malady. In a more 
aggravated form it less frequently occurs 
as producing stars or sparks of light. From 
the earliest times physicians have observed 
that it is a “bad sign” when the patient lo- 
calizes these images. “If the sick man says 
there be little holes in the curtains or black 
spots on his bedclothes, then it is plain that 
his end is at hand.” 


to these appearances is not limited to the 
retina, but involves more or less completely 
the entire nervous apparatus of the eye. 
Retinal insanity and cerebral vision occur 
together. In cases investigated in a philo- 
sophical manner by the patients themselves, 
this complication is often distinctly recog- 
nized. Thus Nicolai, the Prussian book- 
seller, who published in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin an interesting ac- 
count of his sufferings, states that of the 
apparitions of men and women with which 
he was troubled, there were some that dis- 
appeared on shutting the eyes, but some 
did not. In such cases there can be no 
doubt that the disease affected the corpora 
quadrigemina and the optic thalami as well 
as the retina. 

This condition, in which the receiving 
centres and registering ganglia at the base 
of the brain are engaged, is the one that 
yields the most striking instances of hallu- 
cinations in which apparitions and visions 
co-exist. It can in less complicated forms 
be brought on artificially, as by alcohol in 
delirium tremens, or by the use of opium or 
other drugs. In these as in those forms, it 
is the localization of the phantom among 
the objects around us that gives power to 
the illusion. The form of a cloud no bigger 
than the hand is perhaps first seen floating 
over the carpet; but this, as the eye follows 
it, takes on a distinct contour and a definite 
shape, and the sufferer sees with dismay a 
moping raven on some. of the more distant 
articles of furniture. Or, out ofan indistinet 
cloud, faces sometimes of surprising loveli- 
ness emerge, a more beautiful one sneceed- 
ing as @ former dies away. “Throw a hand- 
kerchief over that bed post,” once said a 
dying friend to me; “there is on it a face 
too beautiful for me to look at.” The mind, 
ever ready to practice imposture upon itself, 
will at last accompany the illusion with 
grotesque or even dreadful inventions. A 
sarcophagus, painted after the manner of 
the Egyptians, distresses the visionary with 


the rolling of its eyes. Martin Luther thus 
more than once saw the devil under the 
well-known form popularly assigned to him 
in the Middle Ages. 

As the nervous centres become more pro- 
foundly involved, these visions become more 
impressive. Instead of a solitary phantom 
intruding itself among recognized realities, 
as the shade of a deceased friend noiselessly 
steps before us through the unopened door, 
the complicated scenes of a true drama are 
displayed. The brain becomes a theatre, 
According as the travel or the reading of 
the sick man may have been, the illusion 
takes a style: black vistas of Oriental archi- 
tecture that stretch away into infinite night; 
temples and fanes and the battlemented 


| walls of cities; colossal Pharaohs sitting in 
Sometimes the derangement giving origin 


everlasting silence, with their hands upon 
their knees. “I saw,” says De Quincey, in 
his Confessions of an Opium-Eater, “as I lay 
awake in bed, vast processions that passed 
along in mournful pomp; friezes of never- 
ending stories, that, to my mind, were as sad 
and solemn as if they were stories drawn 
from times before Gdipus or Priam, before 
Tyre, before Memphis, and, at the same time, 
a corresponding change took place in my 
dreams; a theatre seemed suddenly opened 
and lighted up within my brain, which pre- 
sented nightly spectacles of more than earth- 
ly splendor.” 

Apparitions are the result of a false in- 
terpretation of impressions contemporane- 
ously made on the retina; visions are a pre- 
sentment of the relics of old ones remaining 
in the registering ganglia ofthe brain. We 
may be convinced of this, not so much froin 
an examination of well related or authenti- 
cated cases as from what may be termed 
the natural history of ghosts. The Greeks 
and Romans were just as much liable to dis- 
orders of the nervous system as we are; but 
to them supernatural appearances came un- 
der mythological forms—Venus and Mars 
and Minerva. In the dreams of the ascetics 
of the Middle Ages, the places of these were 
taken by phantoms of the Virgin and the 
saints. The forms of such phantoms have 
changed with changes of the creeds of com- 
munities, and we may therefore, with good 
Reginald Scot, inquire, “If the apparitions 
which have been seen by true men and brave 
men in all ages of the world were real exist- 
ences, What has become of the swarms of 
them in these latter times ?” 

One class of apparitions (perhaps it was 
the first to exist, as it is the last to remain) 
has survived all these changes—survived 
them because it is connected with a thing 
that never ceases, the affection of the hu- 
man heart. To the people of every age the 
images of their dead have appeared. They 
are not infrequent even in our own times. 
It would be an ungracious task to enter on 
an examination of the best authenticated 
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of such anecdotes. Inquiries of this kind | 
ean scarcely be freed from the liability to | 
an imputation on personal veracity, percep- | 
tive power, or moral courage, and it is not | 
necessary to entangle ourselves with such 
causes of offense. It is enough for us to} 
perceive that even here incongruities may | 
be pointed out. The Roman saw the shade | 
of his friend clothed in the well-known toga, 
the European sees his in our own grotesque | 
garb. ‘The spirit of Maupertuis that stood | 
by the bay-window of the library at Berlin | 
had on knee-breeches, silk stockings, and 
shoes with large silver buckles. To the 
philosopher it may perhaps occur that it is | 
very doubtful if, among the awful solemni- | 
ties of the other world, the fashions ever | 
vary. Shall we carry the vanities of life 
beyond the grave ? 

As illustrating the manner in which im- | 
pressions of the past may emerge from the | 
brain, I shall here furnish an instance bor- 
dering closely on the supernatural, and fair- 
ly representing the most marvelous of these 
psychological phenomena. It occurred to a 
physician, who related it, in my hearing, to 
a circle whose conversation had turned on 
the subject of personal fear. “What you} 
are saying,” he remarked, “ may be very true; 
but I can assure you that the sentiment of 
fear, in its utmost degree, is much less com- 


mon than you suppose; and though you may | 
be surprised to hear me say it, I know from 
personal experience that this is certainly so. 


When I was five or six years old, I dreamed 
that I was passing by a large pond of water 
in a very solitary place. On the opposite 
side of it there stood a great tree that looked 
as if it had been struck by lightning, and in 
the pond at another part an old fallen trunk, | 
on one of the prone limbs of which there | 
was a turtle sunning himself. On a sudden 

a wind arose, which forced me into the pond, 

and in my dying struggles to extricate my- 

self from its green and slimy waters I awoke, | 
trembling with terror. 

“About eight years subsequently, while 
recovering from a nearly fatal attack of 
scarlet fever, this dream presented itself to 
me, identical in all respects, again. Even 
up to this time I think I had never seen a 
living tortoise or turtle, but I indistinetly 
remember that there was a picture of one 
in the first spelling-book that had been 
given me. Perhaps on account of my crit- 
ical condition, this second dream impressed 
me more dreadfully than the first. 

“A dozen years more elapsed. I had be- 
come a physician, and was now actively pur- 
suing my professional duties in one of the 
Southern States. It so fell out that one 
July afternoon I had to take a long and 
wearisome ride on horseback. It was Sun- 
day, and extremely hot; the path was sol- 
itary, there was not a house for miles. The 
forest had that intense silence so character- 


| advantage, and in his kind enthusiasm 
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istic of this time of the day; all the wild 
animals and birds had gone to their retreats 
to be rid of the heat of the sun. Suddenly 
at one point of the road I came upon a great 
stagnant water pool, and casting my eyes 
across it, there stood a pine-tree blasted by 
lightning, and on a log that was nearly even 
with the surface a turtle was basking in the 
sun. The dream of my infancy was upen 
me; the bridle fell from my hands, an unut- 
terable fear overshadowed me, and I slunk 
away from the accursed place. 

“Though business occasionally afterward 
would have drawn me that way, I could not 
summon resolution to go, and actually have 
taken roundabout paths. It seemed to me 
profoundly amazing that the dream that I 
had had should after twenty years be real- 
ized, without respect to difference of scene, 


or climate, orage. A good clergyman of my 


| acquaintance took the opportunity of im- 


proving the circumstance to my spiritual 
for 
he knew that I had been more than once 


| brought to the point of death by such fe- 


vers—interpreted my dream that I should 


| die of marsh miasm. 


“Most persons have doubtless observed 
that they suddenly encounter events of a 
trivial nature, in their course of life, of which 


| they have an indistinct recollection that 


they have dreamed before. For a long time 
it seemed to me that this was a case of that 


| kind, and that it might be set down among 
| the mysterious and unaccountable. 
| wonderful it is that we so often fail to see 
| the simple explanation of things, when that 


How 


explanation is actually intruding itself be- 
fore us! And so in this case; it was long 
before the truth gleamed in upon me, before 


| my reasoning powers shook off the delusive 


impressions of my senses. But it occurred 
at last; for I said to myself, Is it more prob- 
able that such a mystery is true, or that I 
have dreamed for the third time that which 
I had already dreamed of twice before? 
Have I really seen the blasted tree and the 
sunning turtle? Are a weary ride of fifty 
miles, the noontide heat, the silence that 
could almost be felt, no provocation to a 
dream? I have ridden under such cireum- 
stances many a mile fast asleep, and have 
awoke and known it; and sol resolved that 
if ever circumstances carried me to those 
parts again, I would satisfy myself as to the 
matter. 

“ Accordingly, after a few years, when an 
incident led me to travel there, I revisited 
the well-remembered scene. There was still 
the stagnant pool, but the blasted pine-tree 
was gone; and after I had pushed my horse 
through the marshy thicket as far as I could 
force him, and then dismounted and pursued 
a close investigation on foot in every direc- 
tion around the spot, I was clearly convinced 


i that no pine-tree had ever grown there ; not 
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a stump uor any token of its remains could 


be seen: and so now I have concluded that 


at the glimpse of the water, witls the readi- | 


ness of those who are falling asleep, I had 


adopted an external fact into adream; that | 


it had aroused the trains of thought which 
in former years had occupied me, and that, 
in fine, the mystery was al 
that I had been frightened with less than a 
shadow.” 


The instructive story of this physician | 
teaches us how readily and yet how im-| 


pressively the remains of old ideas may be 
recalled ; how they may, as it were, be pro- 


jected into the space beyond us, and take a | 


position among existing realities. For this 
all that is necessary is that there should be 
an equalization of old impressions with new 
sensations, and that may be accomplished 
either by diminishing the force of present 
sensations, or by increasing the activity of 
those parts of the brain in which the old 
impressions are stored up. 

Thus, when we are falling asleep, the or- 
gans of sense no longer convey their special 
impressions with the clearness and force 


that they did in our waking hours, and this | 


gives to the traces that are stored up in the 
brain the power of drawing upon them- 
selves the attention of the mind. 

So likewise in the delirium of fevers, the 
spectral phantoms which trouble the sick 
are first seen when the apartment is dark- 
ened and kept silent, and especially when 
the patient closes hiseyes. Until the senses 
are more completely overwhelmed, these 
shadows will disappear on brightly illumi- 
nating the room or on opening the eyes. 

So too in the hour of death, when outer 
things are losing their force on the glazed 


eye, the dull ear, and worn-out body, images | 


that have reference to the manner of our 
past life emerge; the innocent and good 
being attended in their solemn journey by 
Visions in unison with their former actions 
and thoughts, the evil, with scenes of terror 
and despair; and it is right that it should 
be so. 


In this paper I commenced with a narra- 
tive of the discovery of the invisible fixed 
lines of the spectrum, and pursuing the nat- 
ural suggestions of the subject, have been 
led to consider the sense of sight. I have 
shown how we are 
and how the same principles will apply to 
inverse vision or cerebral sight. Very few 
topics have a higher interest than this; for 
cerebral sight, personally or individually 
considered, presents us with the most por- 
tentous and ominous phenomena. It has 
influenced to an extent that we can scarce- 
ly appreciate the history of the human race. 
The lines invisible to the human eye, but 
seen by photographic substances, are ready 
to convey to us a world of information. 


| They can extend all that has been done by 


a delusion, and | 


| infinity of worlds, 


to explain direct vision, | 


the spectrum analysis of terrestrial bodies. 
and reveal new facts respecting the consti- 
tution of other worlds. Of stars that we 
call fixed, they can tell us whether they are 
in motion or not, whether they are receding 
from or advancing toward us—information 
that we have gathered, perhaps less per- 


| fectly, from the visible lines. 


We should ever bear in mind that the 
knowledge brought to us by light, the per- 
ception of things immediately around us, is 
but a portion of what we have really ac- 
quired. Darkness informs us of the exist- 
ence of the universe. In the brightness of 
the day we might learn that there is a sun 
and a moon, but it is only in the darkness 
of the night that there is revealed to us the 
From them we gather 
conceptions of the immensity of space, and 
learn how absolutely insignificant we indi- 


| vidually are. 


It is not possible to finish a subject so full 
of interest as this in a single paper, and so 
in the following one we will resume its con- 
sideration. A shadow can not fall upon a 
wall without leaving its permanent trace. 
There exists in nature an ineffaceable rec- 
ord of every act that every man has done. 


ELLEN HARTWIN, SCHOOL- 
MA’AM. 





| VANHE day that I first saw him whose poor 


reporter I shall attempt to be, I was 
walking through an almost deserted park 
in the quietest quarter of the town, nursing 
the bitterness of a defeated hope. An ill- 
kept little park it was, and particularly 
cheerless on a day like that, of falling leaves 
and restless gray clouds that seemed to be 
hunting the heavens over for the sun and 
never finding him. So far their case was 
better than mine, since there was an ele- 
ment of hope in their motion. I suppose 
there are no such outlooks for brightness 
and blackness as youth has upon life; at no 
other stage are there despairs so eternal in 


| their seeming, and transient in their real 


duration. As I walked the small round of 
paths, setting my heel on every bright leaf 
in my way, I said,“ This is the end. Let 
any one take my chances who likes the lead- 
ing of forlorn hopes.” 

It was at my third moody round that a 
child’s merry voice made a break in my 
thoughts. They were sitting on a bench 
half covered with dry leaves, the two chil- 
dren, of five and seventy. They could afford 


| to be merry—the one almost furloughed from 


the ranks, the other not yet drafted in. The 
grandchild, a pretty boy with the fly-away 
yellow hair and dimpled rosiness that wom- 
en always turn to smile at in the streets, had 
stuck red leaves all over the old man’s coat, 
and having just coaxed one to stay in his 











white hair, was making merry over his suc- | 


cess. 

“J wish my hair was like that,” thought I. 
“A tree so frosted at the top must be near 
its fall.’ But when I saw his face—well, I 
am glad I was not so graceless as to misread 
the message of that notable old face. Deep- 
ly channeled by trouble, lined and interlined 
and postscripted by grief, it yet had a look 
most sweet to see. It was not resignation; 
it was not retrospection; but it was a look 
both patient and expectant, as if he and the 
desire of a long-denied heart. were getting 
nearer every moment—so near that he had | 
ceased to count the mile-stones; so near 
that the very sense of nearness was a staff 
for his heart to rest upon. 

“Grandpa, what makes her so sorry ?” 
The little fellow was pulling the old man’s 
face around to look at me. He nodded kind- 
ly, and I, half halting, nodded back. “I 
looked like that this morning when I broke 
mine hobby-horse. 
hobby-horse ?” 

“Yes, and got hurt in the fall,” I said. 

“Well, show grandpa; he’ll happy you} 
again. Grandpa always happies me.” 

In a moment I was sitting with them, and 
my trouble was already a trifle eased, be- 
cause a child’s soft fingers had felt it out; 
and in a moment the dear old man was med- | 
icining my hurt with that healing instinct | 
that asks no questions, laying bare his own 
life—and what mortal hurts it had suffered! 

-as to a new-found child. 

My pen would fain submit in advance its | 
apology to him whose most truthful and sim- | 
ple story it can but mar in its attempted | 
personation. | 

| 

“ Men talk about looking backwards and 
forwards over life, but it must be lonesome 
business, dear lass, ’specially when the for- 
wards don’t throw much lighf on the back- 
wards. Well, now I’m an old man—a very 
old man, come to think on it—but, bless you! 
I shall be a young one again afore I’ve half 
got that lesson by heart. Somehow the years 
don’t run away from me; the very youngest 
of ’em keep me company down hill most so- 
ciable. Isee myself quite plain, a great hulk- 
ing lad seventeen years old, sitting in the old 
place in the district academy. There’s anew 
teacher coming—‘ A young woman to make 
you toe the equator,’ says the trustees; and 
I’ve got a pint of dried pease to fire at the 
stove-pipe, and Jim Parkes, next desk to me, 
has got the Falls of Niagara to construct 
out of stones and half a bottle of ink afore 
she comes. When she does, and walks 
across the room and faces us from behind 
her table, I’ve got one pea left, but somehow 
I don’t fire it, and Jim he mops up the 
Horseshoe Fall with the sleeve of his jacket. 

“Ellen Hartwin—we know her name— 
don’t look a day older than me; and the 


Did you break yours 
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color is a-coming and a-going in her face, 
and the spring air from an open window is 
a-blowing her soft hair. She tries to steady 
herself by one hand on the table, but the 
tremble all gets into her young voice when 
she speaks : 

“*T hope we shall have a pleasant school 
together; if you wish me half as well as I 
you, we may indeed.’ 

“She has more to say, but it don’t come 
out, on account of that tremble. Jim winks 
to me, 

“* Easy times ahead—small cat, ’fraid of 
mice.’ 

“They don’t turn out easy times for the 
poor little school-ma’am. Every morning 
she comes to her desk with an eager look in 
her eyes, and eyery night she goes away 
sorry and tired. The old apple-tree, that’s 
got pretty much thinned out under the last 
master, sprouts out surprising this summer, 
and wickedness sprouts out of us boys just 
as fast; they want a simultan’ous lopping. 
When things is at their worst, she says she 
must speak to Squire Scudder; but she bears 
and bears beyond belief. 

“Well, one day I’ve cut algebray and am 
up stream fishing. Afterwards I hear how 
one of the worst lads climbed into a tree 
near Miss Ellen’s window, and threw a kit- 
ten clean through it crash on to her table, 
and how she took up the seared thing, and 
stood up and blazed out words that stuck 
like pins inte every boy in the room. Well, 
I’m on one side of the log bridge fishing. 
On a sudden I hear a sobbing, and peeking 
under, I see our teacher's pretty head dropped 
into her hands. The worst boy couldn't 
stand such a sight, lass, and though there’s 
a big cat-fish tugging at my line, I dursn’t 
haul him, but just cut it, and slip back to 
school, just stopping to pick a bunch of 
johnny-jumpers and apple blossoms. She’s 
fond of ’em, and I lay it on her table. It’s 
recess, but I manage to get the boys around 
me, and tell ’em how the little school-ma’am 
looked sobbing at the bridge. We're sitting 
quiet at our desks when she comes in, pale 
and sad. She sees the posies; she gives a 
quick look round the room, and comes right 
down into the middle of us boys, a happy 
light shining in her eyes, a happy color 
trembling on her face—like no fiower you 
ever saw. ‘Then she speaks the words our 
ugliness has kept back so long: 

““* Boys, I want you to be my good, help- 
ful brothers. A sister can teach many 
things, not in the books, to her brothers 
that the school-mistress can’t teach her 
scholars. And a woman feels out many 
things before her twin brother thinks up to 
them. I do want to make order right to 
you. And I want to make goodness and 
pureness of heart and mouth seem so beau- 
tiful to you that you will fish for them, race 
for them, fight for them, with all your might.’ 
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“Ah, it’s a great thing for a gentle woman 
to put her haud on a boy’s arm and call him 
brother. There ain’t a boy of us that don’t 
feel as if virtue come into him from it. It 
would be hard to make you understand all 
the sorts of learning we get from Ellen Hart- 
win. If it hadn’t been for her, I’d never see 
any thing but griddle cakes in a buckwheat 
field ablossom, and there wasn’t a boy in 
Scudderdale used to see more than cider 
and apple-dumplings in an apple orchard in 
June. And Ellen—well, some folks call it 
flighty to set such store by common things, 
but I take it special kind in the Lord, see- 
ing she had no home folks, to make His out- 
doors more a home to her than their chim- 


ney-corner is to most folks. I'd like to know | 


what the poets and book-writers make out 


of that queer sense that begins where the | 


other five leave off. After all, it’s mebbe 
just the extra loving heart she had. You 
ean’t be friends with a buttercup and on 
comfortable terms with a cricket without 
having a soft spot for ’em somewheres. 
takes walks with us in the fields out o’ school, 
and we get to have a fellow-feeling for all 


creeping and flying things. She puts hearts 


into our eyes, and eyes into our fingers. But 
I could go on heaping up words, lass, when 
one brush of her gown on your hand would 
tell it all. 

“So two years pass by, and school is out, 
never to keep any more in the old way. El- 
len and me have been up to Lookout Pond 
for water-lilies—ever go for them, child? 
The sun is up quite a piece when we get to 
them; and when we leave off picking, there’s 
the moon, a round slice of silver, laying on 
the water, and the black pads nursing the 
half-shut lilies in their laps like her ba- 
bies. In fact, I never see a flock of those 
white buds rocking on their pads, and a full 
moon shining down on ’em, without feeling 


as if she’d dropped some of her brood to be | 


tended by the water. 

“We take our own time coming home. 
take it there’s no better sight to be got in 
the world than in going down through slop- 
ing pastures, with the moon at your back, 
and the yellow star that hatches out first 
in the west nearer on a line with your feet 


than the little village down below; and a} 


sky so red under the star, and such a pale 
yellow over it, that you wonder where the 
patching was done; and a bird skimming 
so close to the wonder that he might find 
out if he chose; and sweet elder-blow smells 


stealing after you from corners of fences. | 


Ah, child, do you wonder that we take our 
time for it? 
scholar lad who scrambled up this path, but 
I come down a full-grown man, because 
there’s a kind little hand in mine, and be- 
cause somewheres in the world there’s a 
good home for me to make for a good wom- 
an. You wouldn’t have guessed it, but up 


She | 


Besides, it was Ellen and her | 
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there on that big rock in the upper meadow, 
where we stopped to braid the stems of the 
lilies, Ellen said she would be my wife. 

“That general home feelin’ in Ellen makes 

| it easy to steer for the West, and our pock- 

ets being low and our hearts high, we don’t 
pull up till we get where land’s about noth- 
ing, and courage and muscle every thing, 
There’s a long summer before us to build 
our house in and get settled. I get Ellen 
fixed quite comfortable at an old settler’s; 
and one fine morning I take her to see the 
first log laid. 

“<Five miles away from the nearest neigh- 
bor, dear,’ I say, a bit down-hearted for her; 
but she claps her hands and laughs back, 

“*No chance for you to run away from 
school here, Davy!’ 

“Tt’s a different thing taking your bride 
into a ready-made house so fine and big 
that you get acquainted with your own 

|children before you do with some of its 
| crannies, from what it is to lay the founda- 
tions yourself, your wife drawing you down, 
hammer in hand, to kiss the corner beam in 
your little home. It goes up steady and 
cheery, and by the time the first smoke 
| puffs out o’ chimney, Ellen’s garden looks 
| like a prairieful of flowers squeezed into a 
|back yard. What with woman’s work in- 
| doors and man’s out, and love to make light 
|of both, we never stop to think of being 
lonely till our first child comes to show us 
| the world was nothing like full. Another 
|in good time tells us the same story, but we 
| planned for’em when we built the five good 
rooms, and Kllen—her arms never seem over- 
| full. Work opens the way to more work. 
| There’s new ground to be broke for crops, 
| draining to be done, timber cut, out-houses 
| built, beginnings in the way of stock looked 
| to. I suppose a city man coming home 
|from work don’t have to look at his own 
| door-plate, though there are a dozen more 
| houses alongside after the same pattern; 
| but when a man comes out o’ the woods on 
a winter's night, and under all heaven sees 
just one roof, and a light from one window 
|making a track to him across the snow— 
what does home mean then, d’ye think, lass? 
“Our first boy and third child was six 
weeks old that night.” (No longer that 
sweet confusion of times and tenses in the 
old man’s story: what year was this that it 
| should be dropped from the companionship 
,of its fellows?) “Ellen would meet me, 
she said, at the garden gate at sundown to 
show how strong and well she was. I got 
| the cows in from pasture earlier than usual, 
not to keep her waiting at the gate. But 
|she wasn’t there, and that kind of pleased 
| me—to think of Ellen’s not being where she 
said she would. I hung on the gate a min- 
/ute. The air was warm and still, but there 
wasn’t a window open, which didn’t look 
like Ellen. Her patch of flowers looked 
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kind of sun-struck, and I picked one to show | slipped into women’s ways. Sometimes I’ve 
her how wilty it was. Child, I didn’t trou- | thought I tried to do too much; but it’s 
ble her with it. Our time for nursin’ such | cur’ous the feeling I had in me. You know 
joys as posies stand for in a life was gone | when a friend dies there’s a deal of comfort 
by. I didn’t turn to stone when I opened | in doing what he figured to do with us; and 
the door, yet there was my wife—my wife, | there was Ellen’s living eyes full of awful 
lass—crouched in a corner like a wild thing; | questions that her mouth couldn’t put in the 
and the baby at her breast was purple. | natural way. 

“<Ellen! I said. She was moaning and| “‘Esther must learn to cipher soon, and 
rocking herself; and then I saw the baby | Susy ought to know her letters, she had 
was not dead, but that she was pressing out | said before her mind went on its dark jour- 
its life—in the arms God gives a mother for | ney. So I set myself of nights to makin’ 
a cradle. | copies and figures, with a little woman on 

“TJ laid hold of her wrists. Ifthe boy’slife|each knee. Poor work I made of it, too, 
had hung on it, I couldn’t have hurt her, | with my heart in the room where she sat 
lass. I held on and looked into her eyes. | days and nights sometimes, with her hands 
That was as long as most men would care | clasped, and her mind a-journeying in for- 
to live—the length of that look. She shud-|eign countries that I'd have given worlds 
dered more and more; her arms got limp, | to have had a guide-book to. But I kept 
and the child slipped into mine. Then I| screwed up to the work by figuring to my- 
remembered I was a father. Some time, in | self how proud I’d be, when she come back, 
heaven or earth, my Ellen would ask about | to show our little scholars, and how the old 
our child. And I left her, and worked over | smile that used to follow me like a streak 
him till I saw his little fingers fumbling in | of sunshine to the blackboard would bless 
a feeble way, and the purple dying out of | me again. For I never altogether gave up 
his face. Then I was free to go to her. Ij| hope, not at her worst, not even when I 
got hold of her wild hands and held her to | turned sick binding up her poor hands that 
my heart; maybe the old place would seem | she had bruised against the wall when the 
home-like, but it maddened her into strength | terrors came on. 
to fling me off. “Between her room, that I had to keep 

“Child, I can’t tell it—not that part. My | locked mostly, and the general living-room, 
true Ellen is the gentlest woman that ever | where, after the trouble come, I got into 
lived, and I can’t bear you to get any other | the way of working and eating and sleep- 
notion of her. And mind this, there ain’t a|ing, there was a thin boarding, papered as 
devil strong enough to put any thing worse | neat as we could do it at building time. 
than terror and wildness into a pure, pious | You see, I fixed her bed close to it on one 
soul like hers. It’s queer, when a man’s |side, and my cot as close on mine—nothing 
head-piece gets hold of bad news, how it | between us, looking at it one way, but a bit 
passes it along inch by inch to his heart. | of board; but, child, there’s other longitudes 
That’s because one is a nicer machine than | and latitudes than the school-books tell of, 
the other. My wife crazed, a six-weeks | and I used to lay awake trying to draw some 
baby, and two little women, the oldest just lline that would tonch us two. Yes, I’ve 
turned five! I believed the whole of it with | laid there, with baby’s soft breath a-coming 
my head, and less than half with my heart. | and going in one ear, and his mother’s voice 
That was an awful night, though, after I’d | singing low and talking wild in the other, 
given the little things bread and milk, and | till ’ve gone almost mad, and crawled away 
heard their little prayers, and put such com-| from boy’s side and out under the stars, 
forts as my poor girl might need in her reach, | fighting for the next breath. Our little 
and got settled, with baby wrapped up in | house, you see, always had room for our joy, 
my arms, at her door. It wasn’t so bad, | but it choked me in my grief, like a big shoe 
though, when ’long toward morning her| that pinches a tender foot, and I used to 
breath came steady to my ears like music. | rush out for a great breath of air, and find, 

“There was nobody in those parts who'd | somehow, the sky too low, and the stars too 








work for love or hire under the same roof | thick, and the prairies too cramped. Walk- 
with ‘a mad woman.’ When it got noised | ing up and down the fields so, fighting my 
round, folks kept shy of us. They didn’t | trouble, I used to conjure up ways of call- 
make it convenient to pass by often; but ing her back. The old flute that she liked 
that I didn’t mind as long as we could keep | and the boys made fun of—I remembered 
together. I doubt if you can take in what | that one night; and, ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘if I could 
the keeping together meant—the woman’s | make it speak in the old way in Ellen’s ear, 
work to be learnt, and the man’s work to | who knows— 

be forgot, or the most of it, all but looking “JT found it in the dark, wrapped up in 
after the cattle and fodder, and enough veg- | an old lace kerchief of hers. If you'll be- 
etables to make us sure of a meal. Some-| lieve it, lass, I laid down with it in my hand 
times I took my boy out on one arm while | and slept like a baby: somehow I could 
I hoed the garden. It’s surprising how I | sleep—with a hope in my hand. Next day 
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I was in a fever to try it. I took it out to 
the potato patch, and between hoeing and 
tooting nigh forgot boy’s dinner. There 
wasn’t a human being right or left to call 
me a fool for sitting down right in the mel- 
ons and potatoes, puffing and blowing at 
‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘Sweet Home’ and ‘ Land 
o’ the Leal.” Bit by bit they come back to 
me, or I went back to them, for I seemed to 
grow down to a boy again, and which was 
her voice and which was the flute’s I couldn’t 
have told. Imade sure the sounds shouldn’t 
reach her till the time came. The day wor- 
ried by. I wasn’t as patient as was right, 
tucking up the children that night and hear- 
ing their prattle, on account of such a hope 
and fear tussling in my heart. 

“At last I was free. I had it in my hand. 
I crept round the house, through the grass, 
to her open window, that faced against the 
moon. It spread over her floor like a silver 
matting, and at the other end she was sit- 
ting, her white hands quiet in her lap, 
a-journeying. 

“The wind wouldn’t come at first, not a 
sound, till a little breath trembled out of it. 
Then I grew strong; that flute played ‘Home, 
sweet Home,’ as if it was calling us both 
back to each other. I hadn’t touched it for 
years; but oh, my lass! I played as happier 
lovers never play to their sweethearts. She 
turned her head toward the sound. She got 
up.and walked slow down the moonlight— 
on the back track, I thought, at last—one 
hand feeling along the wall, her lips parted. 
I seemed to hear the song on them. Where 
the flute got wind from to play on and on, I 
don’t know, for I was getting ready to meet 
her at the journey’s end. Not that there 
was much getting ready to be done; her 
place had been kept empty and clean swept 
against her coming, always. She came quite 
close; the flute went on, faint, but on—till, 
quicker than a thought, she struck it from 
my mouth, with that moaning sound that 
cut me so,and that beating motion of the 
arms, as if to put the world between us. 

“From that hourI lost heart. The whole 


night likely went by while I crouched un- | 


der her window in the wet grass, with just 
one dull wish—to see her asleep, so I could 
cover her up like the children, and give her, 
unbeknown, one pitying kiss. Nothing new 
happened that winter, except that the boy 
took sick, and I had hard work to bring him 
round, The little girls were comforts—only 
a man who hasn’t tried his poor best to be 
a mother don’t know the sadness of such 
comfort. Besides their little studies, I took 
up a new one for myself. I sent for big 
medical books about madness. I pored over 
’em nights. I got the notions of the wisest 
men in the land on all sorts of madness. I 
weighed and considered ’em, and changed 
Ellen’s food and treatment according. You 
see, I'd settled long before never to send her 


|to asylums. What love couldn’t do—loye 
ready to take lessons o’ science, and square 
its ways according—love such as min, 
couldn’t do, nothing could. 

“When spring come round, whether owing 
to my book-knowledge or not, she changed. 
The terrors came on seldomer; a wishful 
look grew in her eyes that was harder yet 
to see. She walked about, gentle and mel- 
ancholy, as if she was stepping on graves, 
As soon as the days got warm enough | 
spent most of the time keeping a quiet 
| watch on her while she crept through the 
woods by herself, picking her dress full of 
flowers and leaves; then throwing them 
all out, and beginning over again. Other 
times she was so bent on something, she 
would walk over a bed of violets without 

| seeing ’em, and lead me a tramp of miles, 
sometimes calling, in her sweet voice, ‘Davy! 
Davy!’ ; 

“The first time ever I heard it I sprang 
from behind the stump where I was watch- 
ing and ran to her; but it wasn’t me she 
wanted, that was clear. And I thought the 
name was just a memory come back to her, 
and I was thankful only for the sound of it 
again. 

“Well, the year come round. Just such 
long warm days, just such sundowns, with 

| the light slanting across the fields, as when 
Ellen left me. The time set me thinking. 
Was there one thing I hadn’t tried?) That 
look into a woman’s heart, got in caring for 
the boy, put me on the track of the one 
thing. You see, with little Esther’s help, I 
had managed to keep him mostly out of her 
sight. Now what if she should come upon 
her baby sudden ? 

“T wrapped him in a blanket—he was 
weakly for a fourteen-months baby—and 
earried him a short ways into the woods, 
and laid him on the moss between the forked 
roots of an old stump. He was a patient 
| boy always, with her eyes, and they looked 
up at me grave and wise as if they knew. 
| Then I brought my dear out quickly from 
the house as though for her afternoon walk, 
and left her not far from the stump, while 
| I hid, as usual, near by. It was her flower 
day. She caught up her skirt, and threw 
in every fern and leaf and bit of mossy bark 
in her way. I thought boy had dropped 
asleep, but pretty soon he gave a little cry. 
Ellen stopped and turned her head that 
way; but the thought of the flute lay like 
astone on my heart. At the next little cry 
she dropped her skirtful of flowers, and her 
wishful eyes devoured every leaf and shad- 
ow till they fell upon her baby. 

“Lass, her face at that minute is a mem- 
| ory for an old man to take to heaven with 
| him—the hunger clean gone out of if, her 
| eyes a-feasting on that bit of ground. She 


| went on tiptoe toward it, flushing like a 








| girl, the motherhood deepening in her eyes, 
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her mouth getting shape for kisses and Iull- 
abies, her arms yearning out to him. She 
stooped for him. I had no fear when I saw 
how lightly and tenderly she handled him; 
how she bared her breast and laid his little 
face against it, and how their eyes seemed 
to feed each on each. The Lord forgive 
me, but a wicked pain smote my heart in 
seeing how the mother-love was stronger 
than the wife-love. Just as I had planned 
to bring her home to my breast, she had 
taken the boy to hers. But it couldn’t last 
alongside of such joy, and when I saw her 
moving softly toward the house, the blessed 
sun splintering on her through the trees, I 
turned my face to the sweet leaf-mould 
and thanked Heaven. It wasn’t a minute, 
for I happened to think in the middle that 
mebbe Esther and Susy might be scairt at 
their mother. There were the two little 
women making mud pies at the front of the 
house. 

‘‘¢ Where’s mother ?’ said I. 

“They shook their heads, laughing over 
their play; and I ran into the house. Emp- 
I knew it the minute I touched the 
I knew it no better when I'd run 


ty! 
door-sill. 
through the last room. 
bread and meat in the house on the table, 
and turned down the bed, and laid their 
night-gowns on it, casting up a sum all 
the while—woods ten miles long, half as 


deep, and five miles away from help. 


babies hardly stopped their play to hear 
what I said about being good and careful 
of each other. 

“T plunged into the woods, and hunted 
in circles till the red light left the hollows. 
The dark was on me before I’d wit enough 
to know it, or think of a lantern; and I had 
lost my bearings. 
clearing done, and the brush tripped me at 
every step. I ain’t clear as to the rest. I 
can’t say whether it was a faint or a sleep 
that come over me; I can’t say whether it 
was day or night that I crawled home and 
found the little girls sobbing together, or 
just where between his house and mine I 
met Ely Benedict, and got him to help me. 
But I know it was about the end of the sec- 
ond or third day I found her. It was a 
special mercy twas me that found her—you 
see, she was so glad to see me. She was lay- 
ing on a soft humpish bit of ground, with 
her head propped against a tree. And the 
baby at her breast was white—the boy, not 
ours any more, unless we meant to go shares 
with Heaven in him. 

“Oh, David, ’m so glad you’ve come!’ 
she said. ‘I wanted to tell you about find- 
ing baby. Do.you know’—she said this in 
my ear in a plaintive whisper, for I had got 
her head on to my shoulder—‘ they had been 
starving my baby, but he’s not been from my 
breast a minute since I found him; and he 
has dropped asleep, you see. You can’t tell, 


I laid out all the | 


The | 


| songs under her breath. 


There hadn’t been much | 
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Davy, how my arms have ached this long 
time for lightness—ached to be heavy again 
with baby’s weight.’ 

“T couldn’t speak, but let her prattle on 
in her weak, happy voice. 
her head quite strong. 

“* But, dear, we ought to name him—such 
a big boy to have no name! And that is 
why I stopped by this little brook. When 
David comes, I thought, we will baptize our 
baby here.’ 

“She held him out to me, bright and fear- 
less in the face like a child. I took him. 

“*What name, dear?’ I said. 

“*What name, Davy? Why, what but 
yours ? she answered, with a little laugh. 

“Then I knew why she had called ‘Davy’ 
in the woods. 

“T knelt down by the brook, and the wa- 
ter felt very warm on his little face. 
how a part of me seemed gone up in the skies 
when I passed my name up to our little boy. 
She took him back to her arms, and I took 
them both in mine. She seemed a feather 
to me then; yet I sank down a good many 
times and had to take long rests before that 
blessed minute when I staggered across our 
door-sill and laid her on her bed. 

“That’s about all. She Jay there, always 
peaceful and quiet, for twelve months more 
—the best year in some ways we ever had: 
no more terrors, no more madness, except a 
tender sort that saved her from really know- 
ing about her boy. She would lay all day 
patting the pillow and singing bits of baby 
She thought she 
was my child, and liked to have me kiss and 
pet her. She forgot that she was ever a 
wife. One day, as I sat by her bed, she put 
her thin arms round my neck aud whis- 
pered, 

“*David! David!’ 

“Tt was me she meant—her husband ; and 
I said, 

“<Ellen—wife Ellen!’ 

“Was it a going away or a coming back? 
It was both, dear lass. She had brought up 
in a country that I'd got a guide-book to— 
in a place that was easy to reckon a straight 
longitude from. But I don’t reckon any 
more—we’ve come so near.” 


Soon she raised 


Some- 


As I walked away with the old man’s arm 
on mine, and his grandchild skipping at my 
side and clapping his hands at the flaming 
windows that looked on the setting sun, the 
conditions of my life, narrow and galling as 
they had seemed, took on new meanings. 
Faintly I apprehended in them an intent 
long as eternity, high as heaven, divine as 
love. The motherhood of God was yearning 
every where, through foul-aired haunts of 
men and lonesome wastes, toward His poor 
aliens. 

Ellen Hartwin’s roll-call numbered a new 
scholar. 
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EQUESTRIANOPATHY. 


shall style Equestrianopathy. It is vast- 
ly superior to allopathy, homeopathy, elec- 
tropathy, or pathy of any other kind. When 
“pain and anguish wring the brow,” wheth- 
er occasioned by mental or physical depres- 
sion, by too much exercise of brain or stom- 
ach, by dissipation in society or confinement 
to the furnace-heated rooms of the city, I 


this old-fashioned library I go back to the 
last century and hold converse with Addi- 


HAVE a favorite medical system which I | son, Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, Pope, and 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, reading their 
immortal essays, poems, and travels, and 
when I come out from my seclusion, com- 
paring them with the Mark Twain and Josh 
Billings literature of the present day—stars 
and fire-bugs! On Sundays my esteemed 
friend the parson portrays the whole duty 
of man, without gilding it in city frame-work ; 


avail myself of the standing invitation of | and when he sometimes calls on week-days 


a relative who has a country-house in the 
vicinity of the beautiful lakes of Westches- | 
ter County. 

My friend, Mr. Richards, may be called the | 
squire of the village; indeed, he is always 


and puffs his Havana, the issne from his 
mouth is by no means all smoke. Some- 
times as I sit on a stool, a flour barrel, or on 
the counter of Bill Roake’s store, I listen to 
the discussion of State and national politics 





spoken of as “the Boss” by the people of his | and law proceedings, where abundant zeal 


neighborhood. A gentleman of somewhat | 
advanced years, and possessing a large in- 
come, it is his delight to gather about him 
in his elegant and capacious summer retreat 
all his nephews and nieces, with the young 
friends whom they may choose to invite, for 
the purpose of giving them “a real good 
time.” Frequently twenty or thirty of them | 
are collected around his hospitable board, 
and romping about his grounds, boating, 
riding, fishing, nutting, and in their un- 
bounded happiness bringing his own youth 
back to him, and wreathing his benevolent 
face with smiles. Thus does he lengthen 
out his years and strew his downward path 
with roses. He has his oddities withal, but 
they accrue to the benefit of his neighbors. 
His innocent extravagance in “making im- 
provements,” while not overtaxing his own 
income, greatly increases the smaller in- 
comes of the poor. He is perpetually mov- 
ing trees, building rustie bridges and sum- 
mer-houses, draining and filling up swamps, 
and making all sorts of alterations in his 
house and its surroundings. Thus does his 
charitable idiosynerasy distribute much mon- 
ey in an unostentatious way, while his purse 
is ever open for the relief of the sick and for 
the support of religious ordinances. It is 
impossible for him to have an enemy, and 
ainong all his friends his own conscience is 
the best. 

He is seldom at Willow Brook in the win- 
ter, but there is a housekeeper and a coach- 
man on the premises, a room and a library 
at my service in the house, and half a dozen | 
horses in the stable wanting exercise. Lake | 
Mohegan is near by, and when not blanketed 
by snow, its polished surface of ice is a joy 
to look at, and a still greater joy to skate | 
upon. 


| 


more than balances crude ideas and lack 
of accurate information. Nor do I esteem 
lightly the tea parties and sociables, where 
I am more captivated by the rosy-cheeked 
buxom lasses than by the bales of dry-goods 
that are propelled by human frame-work on 
the sidewalks of the Fifth Avenue. That is 
our village at home. But my chief delight, 
unless it be skating on the broad lake, is to 
mount a fine saddle-horse on one of those 
glorious winter mornings and gallop over 
the hills into Connecticut, where in various 
directions, at distances of from twenty to 
forty miles, I have friends who always greet 
me with a kindly welcome. If you will 
practice equestrianopathy in winter, you will 
find its sanitary effects greater than at any 
other season of the year. There is no “ dan- 
ger of taking cold” even if you are overtaken 
by snow orrain. The constant motion pre- 
vents that, whereas by sitting still in a wag- 
on or sleigh, you are very liable to the expe- 
rience of discomfort, and perhaps of more 
serious consequences. Let me give you a 
little advice. I am qualified to give it, for 
having arrived at the age of sixty, I may be 
said to be approaching middle life. More- 
over, from my boyhood, when I have had op- 
portunity, I have adopted this medical sys- 
tem. Many hundreds of miles have I ridden 
on horseback over African deserts, South 
American pampas, the plains of California, 
Utah, and Idaho; and the miles I have rid- 
den in New York and New England could 
be counted by thousands. But for the horse, 
I should long ago have been in my grave. 
“My kingdom for a horse!” exclaimed Rich- 
ard. The horse has been a kingdom for me, 
as my Mormon friends interpret the word— 
happiness, exaltation. I could say with 
Campbell, , 


This is my winter palace, with its grounds | Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind, 


laid out by the frosty yet kindly hand of 


But leave, O, leave, the light of Hope behind!” 


nature. Here I find more happiness than that light of hope being my saddle-horse. 
in the bustle and gayety of the crowded city ; | The late Rev. Dr. Cutler, of Brooklyn, when 


here I may become for a time totally lost to 
the outer world. I forget that there are 
such things as railroads and telegraphs. In 


/a feeble young man, recovered his health by 


riding from Portland, Maine, to Savannah, 
Georgia. His valuable life was prolonged 
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to old age by this almost daily exercise. He | 


was a poor man. When one of his parish- 
ioners asked him how he could afford to 
keep a horse, his reply was, “ My dear Sir, I 
can not afford not to keep one.” 

If your business confines you to the city, 
give the night two hours that you now steal 
from it, and take from the day two hours 
that you now give it for sleep. Take this 
clear gain of time for horseback exercise in 
the Park. 
ride through the country for days and weeks 
on long journeys, where constantly recurring 
change diverts the mind that stagnates in 
daily routine. Before you start upon your 
journey, kindly take these directions. Pro- 


cure—I mean buy, own—an animal that is | 


exclusively a saddle-horse. Ownership is a 
great point. It identifies you with your 
horse. You are almost a centaur. Your 
horse should be well broken to various gaits 
—a good walker, a good trotter, and espe- 
cially an easy loper. A carriage-horse is al- 
ways worried by the saddle, and the rider’s 
pleasure is destroyed by observing it. A 
good walk is the quality most desirable, 
though often overlooked. Walk him half 
the time, and divide the other half between 
the trot and the lope. Now as to your sad- 
dle. The little English saddle is adapted to 


hunting, and is well enough for play-work | 


in the Park. It is used by exquisites who 
ape all things English. Did you ever no- 


tice that the dandy rider always carries a 


Malacca joint with a rectangular ivory or 


steel handle, a long loop at the other end | 
Ask him the use of it, and he | 
Really it is 


of the stick? 
will tell you it is the fashion. 
useful to the country gentlemen of England, 


who, riding where lanes and gates abound, | 
are enabled without dismounting to catch | 
the gate latch and to close the gate after | 
them with the handle of their stick, and to | 
bend a lash on to the loop when hunting. | 
Our dandy, therefore, carries the inconven- | 
ient weapon where gates and hunting are | 


not. The English saddle is not so well 
adapted to long journeys as others. Un- 
doubtedly the best for such purpose is the 
Mexican. Less clumsy, and nearly as good, 
is the M‘Clellan. It is open, easy, and airy, 
and although its unstuffed seat gives it an 


appearance of hardness, it will never raise a | 


blister above or beneath. 

On a winter’s ride you will carry a light 
stable blanket under your saddle. Be kind 
to your horse, and at the same time firm. 
Little love pats on his neck are better than 
cuts of a whip on his rump. Treat your 
horse as you should treat your wife. Don’t 
carry a whip; he will see it and suspect 
you. Wear light spurs, which are good per- 
suasives, and your horse will imagine that 
they have touched him accidentally, while 
at the same time they serve to keep him 
awake. Make a companion of him. Talk 
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Sut if you are a man of leisure, 


to him; but don’t give him occasion to 
talk to you as the ass talked to Balaam. 
Place your saddle well abaft, and often 
tighten the girth to keep it there. Noth- 
ing frets a horse more than riding on his 
withers. Loosen the girth whenever you 
alight for rest, and wash the back whenev- 
er you remove the saddle. The beast will 
thank you with his grateful eyes. Give him 
| water punctually. Feed him when cool, but 
feed neither him nor yourself immediately 
before starting. This practice is a sure pro- 
vocative of dyspepsia for man and beast; 
and what man who has ever endured this 
torment of liver and stomach would will- 
ingly inflict it upon his horse? “Shaking 
up the liver” is most desirable, but it must 
| be “well shaken before taking” food, not 
after. I think I am talking to people who 
| know what dyspepsia is. It is no new thing. 
| I believe that it began with indigestible ap- 
ples in the Garden of Eden. Virgil thus 
describes it: 

* ....Rostroque immanis vultur obunco 
| Immortale jecur tondens, feecundaque penis 
| Viscera, rimaturque epulis, habitatque sub alto 
Pectore; nec fibris requies datur ulla renatis.” 

Freely translated: “An overgrown vulture 
| with a hook-like beak plucking his cursed 
| everlasting liver and digging into his bow- 
els for her dinner, roosting on his breast- 
| bone, and as fast as he gets a little better, 

going for him again.” 

That’s dyspepsia, and it is what the priest- 
ess thought it worth her while to take Aneas 
down to the infernal regions to behold, that, 
among other terrible sights, he might see 
poor Tityus in one of its fits. IfTityus had 
owned a horse, he might have escaped the 
vulture. 

Don’t trust the most honest face in the 
world in the matter of oats. See them put 
in the manger, and hang about the stable 
until your horse is fed. As a general rule, 
give your horse four quarts of oats early 
in the morning, a little meal and water at 
noon, and a peck of oats at night an hour 
after his day’s work isdone. In this region, 
with our climate and feed, thirty miles a 
day on a continuous journey is enough for 
him. In the Western territories, where the 
atmosphere is so much more invigorating 
and the grass so much more nutritious, the 
tough little ponies will lope along fifty miles 
day after day, without a mouthful of grain. 

We are now arranging for a winter ride 
in the State of New York. Let me dress 
you in suitable costume, so that you may 
carry as little weight as possible, be com- 
fortable, and yet presentable when you ar- 
rive at a friend’s house or at a hotel. Wear 
a black felt hat, a short street coat, with a 
Cardigan jacket beneath it, a pair of good 
pantaloons tied over the ankles, easy long 
boots coming above your knees. Remem- 
ber, by-the-bye, that your feet will be warm- 
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er if you use wide wooden stirrups. Wear | 
thin cotton socks, with woolen stockings 

over them. Strapped behind your saddle | 
there will be a little roll in India rubber | 
cloth containing your toilet articles of comb, | 
razor, tooth-brush, and a diminutive whisk 

broom and blacking-brush, a shirt, some 
collars, neck-tie, a pair of socks, some hand- | 
kerchiefs, a change of under-clothing, and a 

pair of shoes. With these articles occupy- 

ing such a trifling space, and your overcoat, 

when not in use, strapped on your pommel, 

you may travel for weeks and months. As | 
you go along the road you will wonder why 
you have such a wardrobe at home. 

Thus accoutred I left Willow Brook on a 
fine crisp winter morning. The snow, over 
which we had been merrily gliding to the 
sweet music of bells, had disappeared from 
the ground, and the soft mantles that had 
hung over the firs had melted away and dis- 
solved into pearly drops, now glistening as 
icicles in the bright sunlight like jewelry 
on Christmas trees. The roads were hard 
and smooth, and the clatter of my horse’s 
hoofs rang cheerily in the air. This is a 
lovely and romantic region. Primeval for- 
ests still wave in their old majesty, leafy 
solitudes in summer, refuges for game at all 
seasons, and now echoing to the woodman’s 
axe. Lakes Mahopac, Mohegan, Oscawana, 


‘fohansic, and Osceola, their beautiful bor- 
ders—excepting the first, lately become 
fashionable—scarcely less disturbed by mod- 


ern innovation than their beautiful names, 
are all in our vicinity. Fifty miles only 
from New York, and yet fashion and change 
have searcely penetrated here. The soil is 
too rough for agriculture, but the cattle | 
roaming over the hills and valleys bring in 
a sufficient revenue to meet the wants of 
the hardy, industrious, and economical peo- | 
ple. A lively gallop soon brought me twelve 
miles on my way easterly, over the hills, to 
the little village of Somerstown. Like a 
great castle on the Rhine with its two or | 
three adjacent appurtenances, a large brick 
hotel looms up among the few small houses 
in its neighborhood. This seemed dispro- | 
portionate, but my curiosity was particular- | 
ly attracted by an immense statue of an 
elephant, nearly as large as life—I mean 
the life size of a small elephant, of course. 
This remarkable resemblance to the animal | 
was mounted on a high post before the door 
of the hotel, and painted over the front of 
the building I read, in enormous letters, “ El- 
ephant Hotel.” 

It was time to breathe my horse, and the 
ride had given me an appetite for any thing | 
I might find within, even if it should prove 
to be an elephant steak. The landlord ob- 
served that “the women-folks were not at | 
home, but he guessed he could find some- | 
thing.” He accordingly placed a cold tur- | 
key and a bottle of London porter on the 


table, and thus proved that his guess was 
very correct. As he sat down by ny side, I 
asked him the meaning of all this elephan- 
tine display. 

“Why,” he answered, “ Hackaliab Bayley 
built this house himself!” 

“Hackaliah Bayley! Who was he?” 

“Who was Hackaliah Bayley! Don’t you 
know? He was the man who imported the 
first elephant into these U-nited States—old 
Bet ; of course you have heard of old Bet ?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“What, never heard of old Bet! Well, 
Sir, you are pretty well along in life. Where 
have you been all your days ?” 

I told him I had not spent them all in 
Westchester County. 

“T should rather think not,” replied the 
landlord, “or else you'd have heard of Hack- 
aliah Bayley and old Bet. Right here, from 


| this very spot, he started the first show in 


this country. Right round here is where 
they breed and winter wild animals to this 
day. Folks round here have grown rich out 
of the show business. ‘There’s men in this 
town that have been to Asia and Africa to 
get animals; and Bayley’s big cireus (he’s 
old Hackaliah’s son) has grown up out from 
the small beginning when Hackaliah im- 
ported old Bet, and that wasn’t more than 
fifty or sixty yearsago. Yes, Sir; Hackaliah 
began on that one she-elephant. He and a 
boy were all the company. They travelled 
nights and showed daytimes. Old Bet she 
knew just how much every bridge in the 
country would bear before she put her foot 
on it. Bimeby they got a cage of monkeys 
and carted them along, and gradually it got 
up to bears, lions, tigers, camels, boa-con- 
strictors, alligators, Tom Thumb, hippopota- 
muses, and the fat woman—in fact, to where 
it is now. Yes, Sir; P. T. Barnum got the 


| first rndiments of his education from Hack- 


aliah Bayley right here in Somerstown. 
Elephants and milk have made this town. 
In fact, we all live on elephants and milk.” 

“Elephants and milk! Good gracious,” 
I exclaimed, “ what a diet!” 

“Lord, Sir,” retorted my landlord, “did 
you think I meant that we crumbled ele- 
phants into milk and ate’em? No; I mean 
to say that the elephant business and the 
milk business are what have built up this 
place. T’ve told you what elephants have 
done for us, and now I'll tell you about milk. 
There’s farmers round here owning a hun- 
dred cows apiece. From the little dépét 


| of Purdy’s you'll pass a mile beyond this 


we send four thousand gallons of milk ev- 
ery day to New York; and it starts from 
here pure, let me tell you, for we are honest, 
if we were brought.up in the show business. 
Then right in our neighborhood are two 
condensed-milk factories, where they use as 
much more. There’s eight thousand gal- 
lons. The farmers get sixteen cents for it 
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on the spot. So you see there is a revenue 
of twelve hundred and eighty dollars a day 
to this district. Now you’ve been telling 
me of the West, how they raise forty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, and allthat. Well, 
what does if amount to by the time they 
get their returns, paying all out in railroad | 
freight? You ride along this afternoon, and 

if you come back this way, tell me if the 

houses and fixings and things, especially the 

boys, and more particularly the gals, look 

any better in them fever-and-ague diggings | 
than they do here, if we do live on elephants 
and milk !” 

And so I parted from Mr. Mead, with many 
thanks for the valuable information I should | 
never have been likely to acquire by trav- 
elling on a railroad. Passing through the 
town of North Salem, five miles beyond the 
Elephant, the apparently religious character | 
of the people made a deep impression upon | 
me. Inquiring of a farmer who was jogging 
along in a wagon by my side, he told me 
that, ina population of twenty-five hundred, 
there were eight different sects, each, of 
course, considering itself in the only straight 
and narrow path to heaven. “ But,” added | 
my informant, “such a quarrelsome set of | 
cusses you never did see. I guess that re- 
ligion is cut up into such small junks be- 
cause there ain’t enough of it to go round!” | 

I neither saw nor heard of any more ele- 
phants, but all the way through this fine | 
country, now dressed in the russet garb of 
winter, there were evidences of rich pastur- | 
age in summer. 

The border line is not well defined, but I | 
knew that I was now in Connecticut, and | 
that after riding half a dozen miles further 
I should come to the village of Ridgefield, 
the home of my old friend and school-mate, 
Dan Adams, where a hearty welcome await- 
ed me. 

Dan is a retired physician—not that cele- 
brated advertiser “ whose sands of life have 
nearly run out.” 
yet left in the time-glass of my friend. 


| 


| 
| 


I hope there is much sand | 


He | 
is one of those wise men (of whom there are 
few) who know that the grasshopper is like- 
ly soon to become a burden, and so contrive | 
to make his weight light by husbanding | 
their strength. How few among men know 
when to leave off business, and how few | 
there are of these who can leave it off and 
be happy! He is one of this small number | 
to be envied. Eight years ago he relin- | 
quished his practice in the city, and retired | 
to this healthy spot. Here, with his charm- | 
ing family around him, his comfortable 
house, his elegant library, his pair of fine 
horses, his robust health, he is as happy as 
man can wish to be. 

“ How do you get on for society ?” I asked 
his wife. 

“Oh, very well,” she replied. 
came here we found the people 


“When we) 
divided into 


| their religious societies—all 


for the school is still maintained. 
| the present generation of boys look with 


| . 
| niscences, 


clannish and 
quarrelsome, of course. So we resolved not 
to attend any church in town. The result 
was that our house became a sort of neutral 


| ground for the belligerents, and we have 


the society of them all.” 

After our dinner we two old fellows sat 
up far into the still hours of the night, and 
over a bowl of punch such as we used clan- 
destinely to quaff, talked of our school-boy 
days and playmates. We were at school at 
Amherst in the year 1829, and every five 
years we meet again on the old play-ground, 
There 


wonder on the old gray-beards who fall into 
ranks—thinner ranks, alas, at every meet- 


| ing; and when they see us after roll-call at 
| our regular game of foot-ball, their aston- 


ishment knows no bounds. And I will tell 
you what boy could best kick the foot-ball, 
could best wrestle, run fastest, was the most 
athletic gymnast, was the most jovial boy, 
though perhaps the laziest student of us 
all—Henry Ward Beecher. “John, I never 
envied any body but you,” he said not long’ 
ago, “and that only once. It was when you 
threw the spit ball at old Colton, and hit 
him square on the top of his bald head. I 


| always missed him.” 


We had what Christopher North called 


}an ambrosial night, closing with a sound 


sleep, won by exercise and pleasant remi- 
In the morning a hearty break- 
fast, a warm adieu, and then a gallop back 


| to Willow Brook, stopping again for lunch 


at the castle built by “Hackaliah Bayley, 
who imported the first elephant into these 
U-nited States—old Bet; of course you’ve 
heard of old Bet.” 

Now you have heard the story, if you 
have never heard it before, and you know 
how two days may be passed enjoyably in 
the country in winter, while you are lying 
in bed, or loafing at your club, or in the 
hands of some doctor whose interest it is 
not to recommend to you the practice of 
equestrianopathy. 
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THe snow has not yet faded from the crest 
Where Alpine outskirts envy Italy, 
Yet, looking down the terraced walks, we see, 
On slopes beneath us, buds with snowy breast, 
And crimson-bosomed open roses, pressed 
With jasmine’s slender arm and starry eye 
And nameless twining vines so thick and nigh 
Unto the parapet that, unconfessed, 
The stones lie hidden in luxuriance; 
And where the bloom-girt pathway steepest slants 
A ruined tower looks on the lake’s blue trance, 


| Known by its shape alone, so deep the wall 


Is buried in wistaria’s purple fall 
And countless clustered roses, pink and small. 
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HE State Board of Charities in New York | found that the amiable, careless, unquestioning 
g 


would deal severely with Elia if it found him 
upon the street, stammering out his admiration 
for the fine histrionic powers of a beggar, and 
searching his pocket for a penny. Lamb said 
that it was shameful to pay a crown for a seat in 
the theatre to enjoy the representation of woes 
that you knew to be fictitious, and to grudge a 
sixpence to the street performer who was so ex- 


cellent that you could not tell whether his suffer- | 


ings were real or affected. He is undoubtedly 
responsible for a great deal of easy and irrespon- 


sible alms-giving, which greatly increases human | 
It is not | 
possible to conceive any thing more comical than | 
Lamb’s probable reception of a politico-econom- | 


suffering and the expenses of society. 


ical or scientific view of charity. He would have 
felt his genius for humor to be hopelessly sur- 
passed. His view would have been the ludicrous 
aspect of that which is more solemnly held by 
those who regard ordinary alms-giving as one of 
the cardinal virtues, and who have a vague con- 
viction that a liberal disbursement of money to 
the poor in this world is a strong lien upon end- 
less felicity in the next. There is, indeed, some- 
thing very affecting in the old pictures of con- 
ventual charity, the groups of the disabled and 
the destitute assembling at the great gate or in 
the court-yard, and the benign priests distributing 
food and clothing. And there is a similar pic- 
turesque interest in the ancient English bounties : 
a trust which secures to every wayfarer who may 
demand it a loaf of bread or a mug of beer. 

That charity meant this, and nothing more, was 
long the conviction, as it was the tradition, of so- 
ciety. It was thought to have the highest Chris- 
tian sanction. There were to be always the poor 
among us. The poor are to be relieved, and re- 
lief, or charity, consists in feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. Yet out of that simple, un- 
reflecting, seemingly innocent faith, have sprung 
enormous suffering, demoralization, and crime. 
The whole subject of charitable relief was as mis- 
understood as that of penal imprisonment before 
John Howard. There will be criminals, was the 
theory, and they must be punished. They must 
therefore be secured in jails, and the object of 
imprisonment is intimidation from crime, not the 
improvement of criminals. The result of this 
view was that society dismissed the subject, and 
regarded prisoners as mere outcasts, so that the 
inhumanity of their treatment was revolting. Hap- 
pily the neglect revenged itself. The jails became 
sores. They were nurseries of loathsome disease. 
Judges and sheriffs were smitten by the pestilence 
that exhaled from prisons ; and John Howard, like 
a purifying angel, in cleansing the prisons began 
also to cleanse society. 

So alms-giving and the relief of the poor arrest- 
ed the attention of humane persons who were not 
content with Elia’s philosophy. They had some- 
times watched the skillful street performer, and 
had seen him slip around the corner and spend 
at the gin palace in a dram the money which, 
with such fine histrionic genius, he had besought 
for the sick wife and the starving children. They 
found that the wife was also an accomplished 
histrione, and that the children were receiving 
parental instruction in the same calling. They 


| 


alms-giving was breeding a class of paupers, peo 
ple who did not seek work nor wish to work, but 
| who lived, and who meant to live, by beggary, who 
bred their children to do likewise, and whose 
| haunts and associations and habits became great 

nurseries of crime. The evil had become enor 
mous, and was most deeply seated before it was 
| accurately observed. But wise men and wise 
women every where are now, and for some years 
| have been, earnestly engaged in studying how to 
| save society from the curse of pauperism, while 
taking care that all helpless and innocent suffer- 
ing shall be relieved. This is what Elia and his 
amiable, thoughtless friends denounce as “ma 

chine charity.” But their amiability is only self 

ishness. How many of those who decry machine 
| charity ever went home with a single street beg 

gar to whom they give, or ever ascertained or 
| cared whether his story was true, or told for any 
| other purpose than to get the price of a dram? 
What they call their Christian charity and com 

| mon humanity and apostolic alms-giving is often 
|the mere fostering of lying, drunkenness, and 
| crime, and the indefinite increase of suffering. 

It is upon this spirit that knaves and charla- 
| tans play and prey in establishing great charita- 
| ble agencies, of which they are managers, and, in 
| the vivid French phrase, touch the funds. There 

are thousands of kind-hearted people in every 
| city who devote a share of their income to char 
| ity. They know that there is immense suffering, 
and they would gladly do their share in relieving 
it. But they do not know how to do it. They 
are conscious that there is deception upon all 
sides, and they can not spare the time to ascer 
tain for themselves who, of the host of the poor, 
are proper objects of charity. But it is only less 
difficult to decide upon a trusty agency. Here is 
the chance of the ingenious and plausible rascal 
If he can only obtain the co-operation of those 
whose names make societies respectable, and who 
| will permit him to be the society, and especially 
to disburse the moneys, he will be as satisfied as 
Ferdinand Count Fathom with any of his “ lit- 
tle games.” It is not always difficult for such a 
rascal to secure the conditions of his success. 
The consequences are both lamentable and ludi- 
crous. For under this solemn form of a Chris- 
tian charitable foundation the most selfish pur- 
poses are served, and when the mischief is 
exposed, it is denounced as one of the abuses to 
which delegated or “ machine” charity is inevita- 
bly liable. To perfect the comedy, this criticism 
is usually made by those whose own alms are 
generally transferred from their pockets directly 
to the till of the dram-shop. 

It is evident from letters that have been writ- 
ten to the newspapers during this winter that 
there are those who sincerely think that careful 
inquiry regarding poverty, and regulations of re- 
lief based upon it, must somehow deaden human 
sympathy and deepen the suffering of the poor. 
This is so ingeniously incorrect a theory that it 
would be exceedingly amusing if it were not so 
sincere and even general. The very first thing 
that careful investigation accomplishes is to ac- 
quaint the comfortable class with the real condi- 
tion of the suffering, and to show the latter that 


| 
| 
| 
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they are not forsaken or turned off with unin- 
quiring alms. They are conscious of an intelli- 
gent sympathy with which falsehood will be of 
no avail. They are taught self-respect by the 
perception that they are not forsaken, and self. 
respect is the mainspring of successful exertion. 
When the street beggar understands that his tale 
will be tested, that if he needs succor he will 
surely receive it, and that if his plea is but ask- 
ing for a dram he will not receive it, the number 
of street beggars will sensibly decrease. And the 
sturdy tramp and professional pauper, when they 
know that they must go to the work-house or 
starve, will often conclude that even work is bet- 
ter than the poor-house, and they too will cease 
to be a nuisance and a terror. 

Nor need it be feared, on the other hand, that 
if irresponsible street giving is stopped, nobody 
will investigate the actual situation of the poor. 
What is asked of the street giver is not that he 
close his pocket and his hand and his heart and 
his soul, but that, if he will not take the trouble 
to inquire before giving, he will give his alms to 
somebody who will take that trouble, that his 
alms may be true charity, and relieve suffering, 
instead of relieving nothing whatever, but foster- 
ing vice and crime. The street giver must first 
of all clear his mind of cant. He must cease to 
be a Pharisee. He must see that he is not a| 
good Christian exercising the heavenly gift of 
charity, but an indolent and reckless citizen who 
is promoting poverty and multiplying the public 
burdens of the honest poor. He is that lazy, ab- 
surd boy who wishes to eat his cake and have it. 
He would satisfy his soul that he is good because 
he gives, without seeing that to give ignorantly 
is, socially, to be bad. Nobody is exhorted to 
surrender inquiry to others. Every one may in- 
quire for himself. If a beggar stops you and 
asks for a penny in the name of God, and says | 
that his family is starving, go and see if it is so. | 

f you have not the time or—O sophistical Syb- 
arite—inclination, send him to those who, as you 
know, will inquire. Will his family starve in the 
mean time? That is something you do not be- 
lieve yourself. Do you fear that the visitor will 
not go? Then go yourself. Do your engage- 
ments prevent? Then you know that it is a thou- | 
sand to one the story is but a plea for whiskey. | 
Will you take the chance? Then you become 
an immediate accomplice in the vast multiplica- 
tion of hereditary pauperism and crime. The 
pretense of your giving is Christian charity and 
humanity, the real cause is indolent self-indul- 
gence and saving yourself trouble. 

The charity that is beautiful in the old stories | 
is actual charity. It is the friendly feeding of | 
those who are really hungry, and the clothing of | 
those who shiver with the cold. But Elia’s char- | 
ity is only a refined selfishness, a whim of humor. | 
He rewarded the deceit, he did not relieve the 
suffering. Of course his plea was an exquisite 
jest, and so he felt it to be. But his jest is made 
earnest and changed into a sober rule of life by | 
gentle Sybarites, who, if they have ever heard of the | 


| 
Englishman Edward Denison, are lost in amaze- | 


ment and cigarette smoke as they meditate his | 


career. His story may be found in a tender and 
graphic sketch, in the entertaining volume of pa- 
pers by the author of the admirable History of 
the English People, J.R. Green. Edward Denison, 
born in 1840, was the son of the Bishop of Salis- 


| ually resent the i 


” 
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bury, and nephew of the Speaker, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford. Then he travelled on the Con- 
tinent, and studied the condition of the Swiss 
peasantry. Returning to England, he engaged 
practically in the work of poor relief as an al- 
moner of a charitable society. He soon learned 
the uselessness of relief by doles, and, determined 
to deal with the subject thoroughly, he withdrew 
from the clubs, Pall Mall, and Mayfair, and taking 
lodgings in Stepney, made himself the friend of 
the poor, built and endowed a school, in which he 
taught, gave lectures, and organized a self-help- 
ing relief. He went to France and into Scotland 
to study their poor-law systems. In 1868 he was 
elected to Parliament, where his knowledge upon 
the general subject would have been invaluable. 
But his health failed before he took his seat. He 
sailed for Melbourne, still intent upon his life’s 
purpose, and died there seven years ago, in his 
thirtieth year. A little volume of his letters has 
been published, and Mr. Green’s affectionate and 
pathetic sketch draws the outline of this true 
modern knight and gentleman, the Sir Launfal of 
this time. The street giver, seeking a rule of 
conduct, may more profitably heed the counsel 
of Edward Denison than the delicious humor of 
Charles Lamb. 


Tue old saying that corporations have no souls 
is constantly verified, but it is amusing to see 
how little practical benefit results from the per- 
ception of the truth. An obvious application is 
to governments. Government is a huge corpora- 


| tion, and its want of soul is shown in the follies 


of which those in whom the power is officially 
vested are constan |} cuilty. They do, as mem- 
bers of the corpc i, What they would individ- 
ation of doing in their own 
affairs. ° And this justifies the jealousy of the 
undertaking of great works by government, and 
certainly of its undertaking little works, for such 
works inevitably become great jobs. 

This is the moral of a subject which is exciting 
much attention and a great deal of indignation in 
the State of New York—the building of a Capitol. 


| Private citizens of the State have no difficulty in 


erecting at reasonable prices such buildings as 
they require for any purpose. But they come to- 
gether in a public capacity, and economy, intelli- 
gence, capacity, desert them, and a huge job is the 
result. Ten years ago the insufficiency of the old 
State-house in Albany became intolerable, and it 
was resolved that a new Capitol should be built. 
Immediately the bee of “the Empire State” be- 
gan to buzz in the bonnets of all concerned. The 
Capitol of New York must be the architectural 
representative of the majesty and grandeur of 
the State. It must be an impressive, enduring, 
magnificent public work. There must be noth- 
ing mean nor small in the palace of the people. 
There were visions of marble walls, and spires and 
pinnacles, and domes and towers, and splendor 
and space’; and as New York was the greatest of 
States, she must have the grandest of Capitols. 
But, in fact, no stately pleasure dome of Xana- 
du was demanded. The State needed a building 
with ample accommodation for the Legislature 
and its committees, the necessary executive of- 
| fices, and the library. It was as easy to know 
| what was required as it is when a private citizen 
builds a house. And having ascertained what 
| accommodations were wanted in the new Capitol, 
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it should have been easy, apparently, for the State 
to do next what any private citizen would have 
done. When he had decided that he would build 


* . * * | 
a house of two stories, with a spacious drawing- | 


room, library, and dining-room, that he would add 
a smoking and billiard room, a conservatory, and 
a breakfast-room, and that he would have plenty 


of chambers and dressing-rooms, he would have | 


summoned an architect and builder, and having 
told them how much money he proposed to spend 
for his house, and assured them that he should 
spend no more, he would have signed a contract 
with them, and would hold them responsible for 
any failures. This is the method pursued by pri- 
vate citizens. But when they become servants 
of the public and officers of the government, it 
immediately appears that, while each of them in- 
dividually has a soul in his private body, the pub- 
lic body or corporation which they collectively 
form has no soul whatever. The State having 
determined to build a Capitol, and deciding what 
it wanted, also resolved to spend four millions of 
dollars for it. It was a vast and unnecessary 
sum, but, on the other hand, it was the Empire 
State. This was ten years ago. The Capitol has 
advanced to the second story. The State has 
paid eight millions of dollars, and it is supposed 
that four millions more must be paid to finish 
the building. 

This comes of the fact that corporations have 
no souls, and that a work which required soul was 
undertaken by a corporation. In this instance 
it was inevitable, because a Capitol is a public 
building. But the Capitol at Albany, like the 
Tweed Court-house in New York, will be a per- 
manent monument of the immense and apparent- 
ly inevitable jobbery of great public works. The 
moral is plain enough. It is that governments 
should not be asked to do “ outside work,” and 
that when circumstances compel a State to do 
something out of its proper sphere, it should 
summon the assistance of those whom it knows 


to be masters of the subject, and who will make | 


jobbery impossible. When the State decided to 
spend four millions of dollars for a Capitol, it 
should have taken care that no more money was 
spent. If it could not be responsibly assured in 
advance that the work should be done for sub- 
stantially that sum, it should have reconsidered 
its action. A perfectly adequate and noble build- 
ing for a Capitol could have been erected for four 
millions of dollars. The vast structure which has 
been undertaken, according to the official and pro- 
fessional reports, is not only extravagantly costly, 
but ludicrously inconvenient. The Assembly of the 
State contains one hundred and twenty-eight mem- 
bers. But the chamber provided for them is an 
immense and lofty hall suitable for a vast popu- 
lar concourse, in whose great space the eloquence 
of honorable members will awfully reverberate 
in hollow, inarticulate thunders, spreading dis- 
may, but not persuasively imparting information. 
Even the style of the commentator, as the reader 
perceives, amplifies itself in sesquipedalian grand- 
eur by the mere fact of contemplating the spa- 
ciousness of the hall. 

It would be an extraordinary result of this new 
Capitol if the vast and chilly solitude in which 
the unhappy one hundred and twenty-eight are 
to shiver and thunder should cause the Legisla- 
ture to propose a constitutional amendment en- 
larging, for the mere sake of civilized neighbor- 


| hood, the membership of the Assembly, It would 
| be a result worthy the commemoration of the 
| ancient historian of the State, the venerable Die- 
drich Knickerbocker, whose annals record noth- 
ing more consonant with his own spirit than such 
| an enlargement would be. He would, in his gray- 
t strain, describe the spell of gloom which the 
huge space imposed upon the dignified body, and 
give to immortal admiration the name of the 
brave statesman who had solved the problem 
which perplexed the fathers of the common- 
wealth, by proposing that as they had built a 
chamber too large for the Assembly, they should 
now make the Assembly large enough for the 
chamber. What political consequences might 
flow from such action even that statesman or that 
historian would scarcely dare to calculate. What 
radical changes in the State, what political sub- 
versions, what benign or baleful policies, not even 
they could foretell. Perhaps—although the sug- 
gestion is quite beyond the present possibilities 
of human credulity—the change might bring into 
the Legislature members who could be bought, 
members who were accessible to corrupt influ- 
ence, strikers, attorneys, agents of private inter- 
ests. It might—for all things are speculatively 
possible—introduce into the Legislature of the 
Empire State, whose grandeur, it seems, demands 
the magnificence of the Capitol, men totally un- 
worthy to represent her character and her great- 
ness. If so grievous a result as this could ever 
follow the erection of the new Capitol, it must be 
considered dear even at so modest a price as 
twelve or fifteen millions of dollars. Our pos- 
terity may be imagined as reproaching us that 
even to secure so superb a structure and so large 
a hall we had been willing to take such a risk. 
This is one of the morals to be drawn from the 
text of the soullessness of corporations. Of the 
fierce contest of the “styles” that has followed 
| an investigation of the progress and promise of 
the work, the Easy Chair says nothing. There 
has been some proposition to crown Romanesque 
| with Gothic, or Saracenic with Greek, or some oth- 
| er monstrous violation of architectural morality. 
This is, however, but a secondary sorrow. The 
great fact remains that the State of New York, 
laboring under the impressive consciousness that 
she is an “empire” State, is building a huge and 
inconvenient empire State-house at a vast ex- 
pense, and that the people of the State would have 
been spared a heavy taxation if those who have 
managed the business had conducted it upon the 
principles that would govern them in their pri- 
vate transactions. It is an argument for the lim- 
ited function of government, and the new Capi- 
tol will be a permanent illustration of the truth 
that corporations have no souls. 
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Tue terrible calamity of the Brooklyn Theatre 
produced the usual outburst of excitement and 
demand for the surer protection of audiences, and 
led to an examination of similar buildings, which 
proved, what every body suspected, that they were 
in great part traps for a panic-stricken crowd. 
There has been and there can be no radical rem- 
edy in the case of the old buildings, except by a 
reconstruction, which will not be made. But the 
condition of the public mind was shown in the 

| sad accident at the Church of St. Francis Xavier, 
| two months or more after the Brooklyn tragedy. 
The church was crowded for a Lenten service, and 





chiefly by women, one of whom fainted in the gal- 
lery. There is now so general a timidity in crowds, 
arising from recent catastrophes, that there was 
instantly a flutter of excitement. Some one, per- 
haps from a mere nervous impulse, cried fire, and 
there was at once a panic, a rush, and a struggle. 
Two women fell upon a stairway and obstructed 
the crowd, and in the mad crush that followed, 
five women were killed. The priests promptly 
sought to pacify the throng, and the service con- 
tinued. But the panic had already secured its vic- 
tims. There is scarcely a church in the country 
in which a similar panic would not follow a simi- 
lar alarm, and with the same melancholy result. 
It shows the universal sense of the insecurity of 
such buildings, and it is a feeling founded, cer- 
tainly, upon too general an experience. 

The other great disaster of the winter, the fall- 
ing of the Ashtabula bridge, in Ohio, on the night 
of the 29th of December, 1876, has been the sub- 
ject of very careful and thorough investigation, 
and a very decisive report in the form of a ver- 
diet of the coroner’s jury. Engineers and ex- 
perts were skillfully questioned, and the conclu- 
sions may be received as fully justified. The jury 
report in substance that Mr. Amasa Stone, who 
was president of the road when the bridge was 
built, had been a builder of wooden Howe truss 
bridges. He designed a wrought-iron bridge upon 
the Howe truss plan, superintended the drawings 
and the erection of the bridge, without the ap- 
proval of any competent engineer, and against 
the protest of the man who made the drawings 
under Mr. Stone’s directions. The jury have no 
doubt that he believed that he had built a safe 
and competent bridge. 


vere strain before the work of the road begins, 
is no test of its power to bear subsequent and 
constant strains. ‘The sure rule is to leave a 
large margin of safety, as shown by a careful com- 
putation and distribution of the strains.” The 
jury find that the fall of the bridge was due to 
defects and errors in designing, constructing, and 
erecting, which they clearly describe. They find 
that the railroad company used the bridge for 
about eleven years, during all of which time care- 
ful inspection by a corfipetent engineer could not 


have failed to discover the defects, and for this | 


neglect the company is alone responsible, and 
that “the responsibility of this fearful disaster 
and its consequent loss of life rests upon the 
railroad company, which by its chief executive 
officer planned and erected this bridge.” 

This is a mueh more satisfactory verdict than 
“died by the visitation of God.” For terrible 
accidents, for the loss of life by burning thea- 
tres or churches or halls, or by the falling of 
railroad bridges, somebody is responsible. There 
is always, or in almost every case, some human 
egency, ani holding this agency to its responsi- 
bility and punishing it severely is the way to pre- 
vent similar tragedies. Should suits be brought 
against the company, and the verdict be sustain- 
ed by the courts, travellers could set out upon 
their journey by that railroad with some security. 
If the management of such public conveniences 
learned by experience that for every disaster it 
would not only suffer in the reputation of its 
road, but that its dividends would be imperiled 
by the damages it was compelled to pay, the 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


But iron bridges were | 
few when this was built, and the best engineers | 
agree that the ability of a bridge to bear a se- 
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managements would be alert and thorough, and 
“running for luck” would cease to be their poliey. 

It is not surprising that the actual experience 
of the opening and working of thousands of miles 
of railroad all over the country has somewhat 
modified the theories of many persons as to the 
government management of such enterprises. 
We have just been smiling at the results of build- 
ings undertaken by governments, but there are 
many old disciples of Bentham and Jefferson who 
are wondering whether experience has fully vin- 
dicated the superiority of private control in the 
general management of railroads. This, at least, 
is established, that private enterprise of this kind 
will take great risks with human life and limb 
unless it is held in close check by authority of 
public law. Private greed may be quite as grave 
a danger as government indifference. Sure pen- 
alties will doubtless check that greed ; but, on the 
other hand, the immediate responsibility of the 
government to the people would necessarily tend 
to that true economy which springs from assured 
safety. The principle of private enterprise, how- 
ever, in such concerns will not have been fairly 
tried until exemplary damages are swiftly de- 
creed for every loss. Since the Ashtabula ver- 
dict there are well-authenticated reports of rail- 
road companies making the most careful scrutiny 
of all doubtful points upon their tracks. But it 
is not the verdict alone that will secure the good 
result, it is the mulcting under the verdict. If, as 


| we have just now been lightly saying, corpora- 


tions have no souls, they certainly have pockets, 
and it is in them that the remedy against these 
too frequent tragedies must be found. 


THE most tranquil Easy Chair, remote from 
madding crowds, can not fail to perceive the 
hope of intelligent neighbors of every political 
sympathy that the public service may cease to be 
the service of mere private aims and ambitions. 
That it can ever be any thing else is, of course, 
stoutly denied by those who would keep it what 
it is and has long If there be a man in 
the country who is not respected for a lofty and 
what may be called a Washingtonian view of pol- 
itics, and who “ goes for his party” through thick 
and thin, he is the man who is loudest in his 
contempt of any suggestion of a change in the 
glorious doctrine that the spoils belong to the 
victor. This class of men is very numerous and 
amusing. They are of the type of the old Tory 
fox-hunter in Addison’s Freeholder. They have 
known no good weather since the Revolution. 


been. 


| They are of opinion that any kind of reform is 
| mere popery and wooden shoes. 


To whom should 
the spoils belong, if not to the victors, they ask, 
with a conclusive nod of the head; and in a free 
government, if the public service is not spoils, 
what is it? It is a delightful logic, worthy of 
the charming old Jacobite who had not been 
much to church of late years, but who had as- 
sisted at the pulling down of several Dissenting 
chapels. They are very sure that the amiable 
theorists who think that party polities can be 
carried on without a huge system of patronage 
and bribery of all kinds are fit only for angelic 
politics in a heavenly sphere. They know very 
well what kind of people hold such silly notions. 
They know them, in a word, to be visionary 
fools. If this amusing kind of American Tory 
had any knowledge of literature, it would prob- 
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ably describe the innovators, in the Yellowplush | siderate, but firm and self-respectful. “ As 
vernacular, as littery fellers. This is but natural, 
for Toryism of every kind has an instinctive aver- |} public good, I must be allowed to decide upon 
sion to knowledge. Intelligence and generosity | all points of my duty without consulting my pri- 


a 
public man, acting only with reference to the 


of view are holy water to it. There is no specta- 
cle in history more innocently amusing than that 


vate inclinations and wishes.” And in the same 
letter: “ All that I require is the name and such 
of the little men pitying the great men, and sup-| testimonials with respect to abilities, integrity, 
posing that meanness, selfishness, cowardice, and | and fitness as it may be in the power of the sey 
ignorance are the real driving-wheels of human | eral applicants to produce. Beyond this, nothing 
affairs. ‘“ The truth is, Sir,” says Mr. Jefferson | with me is necessary or will be of any avail to 
Brick, “that Washington and the fathers held to} them in my decisions,” 
the doctrine that to the victor belong the spoils 
of his enemy. They were men of sense, Sir. 
They agree with me.” 

Brick is wrong, of course, as usual. These lit- 


In November, 1789, he 
writes to Joseph Jones: “In every nomination 
to office I have endeavored, so far as my own 
knowledge extended or information could be ob- 
tained, to make: fitness of character my primary 
tery fellers, who, as he assures the Easy Chair, | object.” In February, 1791, after ‘honorably and 
ought not to meddle in business which they do | faithfully following this course, he writes to Gen- 
not understand, but should leave politics to poli-| eral Armstrong: “In a word, to a man who has 
ticians, have the presumption to show that he | no ends to serve nor friends to provide for, nom- 
greatly misrepresents Washington, whose princi-| ination to office is the most irksome part of the 
ples of public action are safe principles. executive trust.” Making the just distinction 
In January, 1789, four months before he was | between political and non-political offices, he 
inaugurated, he wrote to Samuel Hanson that if | writes to Timothy Pickering in September, 1795: 
he entered upon public life again, he meant to be | “I shall not, whilst I have the honor to adminis- 
é ‘not only unfettered by promises, but even un-| ter the government, bring a man into any office 
chargeable with creating or feeding the expecta-| of consequence knowingly whose political tenets 
tion of any man living for my assistance to office.” | are adverse to the measures which the general 
He said “the ear of the nominator ought to be | government are pursuing, for this, in my opinion, 
open to the comments on the merits of each can-| would be a sort of political suicide.” 
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ie didate, and to be governed primarily by the abil- | If Mr. Brick should remark that there were no 

bt ities which are most peculiarly adapted to the} parties in the time of Washington, he must not 
i nature and duties of the office which is to be} also say that Washington was as strong a par- 


filled.” He was determined to go into the chair | tisan as any body else. 
of government perfectly free; and in March, 1789, | 
he writes to Benjamin Harrison that in making | 
appointments “a due regard shall be had to the 
fitness of characters, the pretensions of different « 
candidates, and, so far as is proper, to political | immense pressure upon him to remove every 7 
considerations.” He constantly repeats this prin- | body. He said that it was like a torrent, and 
ciple, adding, on one occasion, the distribution of | would require all his force to withstand it. But 
positions of importance to various parts of the | he wrote to Dr. Rush in March, 1801: “Of the 
Union as indispensable to the happy beginning | thousands of officers, therefore, in the United 
of the government. But fitness is always the | States a very few individuals only, probably not 
foremost condition. | twenty, will be removed, and those only for doing 
When Washington had entered upon the office | what they ought not to have done.” There was 
| 


Whether there were or 
were not parties, the principles that he announced 
as governing his action are as sound for similar 
action to-day. When Mr. Jefferson came in, 
party spirit was certainly fiery. There was an 


of President, he felt that nominations for appoint- | a great outcry from the gentlemen who thought 
ment were among the most delicate and difficult | that tearing down a Dissenting chapel was as 
of his duties. One of his earliest letters upon | good as going to church. But Jefferson held es- 
the subject is to the widow of General Wooster, | sentially the principle of Washington. That prin- 
the hero of the action at Danbury, during the | ciple is as good as ever, and the practice would be 
Revolution. The letter is very tender and con- | better than any known for half a century. 








Chitar’s Literary Record. 


The Papacy and the Civil Power (Harper and | ing obedience, are entirely unaware of the pur- 
Brothers), by Hon. R. W. Tuomeson, who, since the | pose of their military commanders, That purpose 
completion of this book, has entered President | is the subversion of free institutions. Their prin- 
Hayes’s cabinet as Secretary of the Navy, is a bea-| ciples are entirely inconsistent with a republic 
con-light such as the ancient Scottish clans used | founded on freedom of conscience, of opinion, 
to light on the hill-tops to give warning of the ap-| and of speech. On the ruins of the republic they 
proach of a foe. The author regards the Roman | propose to found a spiritual despotism. Driven 
Catholic Church wholly in the light of an army] by the stronger governments of Europe from 
with banners. The great immigration, which in | Germany, France, Spain, and even Italy, Jesuit- 
twelve years has raised the Roman Catholics in | ism, though still clinging with the tenacity of a 
the United States from one-twelfth to one-seventh | perverted conscience to its old abodes, yet looks 
of the entire population, he regards as the incur- | with brighter hope to a re-establishment of its 
sion of a compact, well-organized enemy. It is | empire in the great and growing West. It must 
no whit less dangerous because the masses of the | be conceded that if the prudent man foreseeth an 
private soldiery, trained to habits of unquestion- | evil, and the simple pass on and are punished, the 
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majority of mankind are very “simple.” 
sight is a rare virtue. Almost every moral cam- 
paign has its Shiloh. The army, confident of its 
strength, sleeps on its post till the battle-ery of 
the invading host rouses it to a late preparation, 
and therefore a needlessly terrible conflict. This 
is, in brief, the view of the author of this work 
and the spirit in which it is written. It is not, 
and does not pretend to be, a complete portrait- 
ire of the Roman Catholic Church. It avowedly 
avoids all discussion of the peculiar theological 
tenets of that Church, and says little or nothing 
about its past historic services to mankind. It 
is silent respecting the heroism, the patient en- 
urance, the self-sacrificing love, the mistaken yet 
admirable self-abnegation of the women and the 
minor clergy. Its author indicates no familiarity 
with such aspects of clerical life and character 
as Hamerton has depicted in some of his pictures 
of French life. But a courier who comes flying 
through the country to arouse a sleeping people 
to the fact that a foe is upon them can not be 
expected to stop to dilate upon the bravery of 
the invading army, or its genuine but mistaken 
heroism, or the admirable character of its hospi- 
tal service. Mr. Thompson has made a careful 
and diligent study of Roman Catholic literature. 
If he has not penetrated the designs of the lead- 
ers in the camp, it can only be because there is, 
in truth, no camp, the leaders are not clear of 
their own designs, and the whole symbol of cam- 
paign is misapplied and misleading. Whether this 
be so or not, whether the Roman Catholic Church 
is as compact and obedient a body as its greatest 
admirers and its most inveterate foes claim, is a 
question which perhaps future events can alone 
answer. Certainly Mr. Thompson has demonstra- 
ted that there is a large and influential party in 
the Roman Catholic Church who believe that the 
principles of a free government are subversive of 
divine order, and that it is their sacred duty to 
wage unceasing war against them; he has dem- 
onstrated that this party is influential, if not ab- 
solutely dominant, in the Papal Church in Amer- 
ica; he has demonstrated that it controls the of- 
fices of honor and power in the organization, from 
the Pope down; and he might easily have dem- 
onstrated—and his book would have been more 
effective had he done so—that though there is a 
more progressive and tolerant party in the Church, 
catholic in theology, but not papal in politics, it 
lacks the courage of its opinions, and is at present, 
therefore, no factor in any well-considered esti- 
mate of the aims, the purposes, and the probable 
future policy of the Church as a hierarchy. The 
volume abounds in elaborate quotations from Ro- 
man Catholic authorities. The author fortifies 
his positions at every step by witnesses whom 
certainly the Church will hardly dare to question. 
While his book is antagonistic to the pretensions of 
the Papal Church, it is not vituperative. Its force 
lies not in its rhetoric, which is calm and dispas- 
sionate, but in its array of facts, which are mar- 
shaled with great effectiveness, and the influence 
of which is greatly enhanced by the candor with 
which they are presented, and the general appar- 
ent justice of the inferences drawn from them. 
Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Pathology, by J. M. Canwocuan, M.D. (Harper and 
Brothers). The medical profession and students 
of science in general will welcome the appear- 
ance of this work now publishing in a series of 


Fore- 


quarterly numbers, quarto size, elegantly printed, 
and illustrated with drawings d apres nature. 
The book is conceived, planned, and success- 
fully carried out wholly on the inductive princi- 
ple. Its teachings, following closely the Baconian 
system, are based on pure and rigid observation, 
aided by experiment. Hypothesis, usually so 
rife in medical literature, finds no place within 
its pages. The author has gathered facts labo- 
riously from nature, and carried them forward by 
careful generalization to the establishment of 
laws. The Introductory Address on the Study 
of Science with which it is prefaced is a docu- 
ment of great power, itself deserving of thought- 
ful perusal and study. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the necessity of establishing scientific 
methods to the research of natural truths, and 
the benefits that must follow the application of 
truly scientific principles to the means of pro- 
longing human life. There could be no more 
fitting introduction than this masterly essay to 
a book of this nature. The subject proper of 
the work—that is, the history of cases selected 
from a large and long-extended private and hospi- 
tal practice—is admirably treated. The descrip- 
tions are graphic, accurate, and minute; the in- 
vestigations most searching; the observations 
accurate; the comparison and differentiation of 
cases thorough. Keeping pace with the most re- 
cent discoveries in pathological and microscopical 
anatomy, the work of classification is based more 
upon histological than simply clinical grounds, 
The inductions are clearly drawn, no conclusion 
or generalization being established without de- 
liberate and discussive debate. The bibliography 
of each special subject is exhaustive, not only 
placing in possession of the reader all the facts 
relating to the case which have been accepted by 
leading authors up to the present day, rendering 
it at times necessary to append lengthy but ex- 
tremely pertinent quotations in the original lan- 
guage of the writers, but exhibiting likewise ex- 
tensive statistical tables giving the results of 
similar modes of procedure in different coun- 
tries by different professors, thus imparting to 
the work of comparison and analysis something 
of the exactness of a mathematical computation. 
In fine, let us add that although the subject- 
matter of this work is not new in its entirety, 
some portions of it having been published in 
former years in the New York Journal of Med- 
icine, the New York Medical Gazette, the Ameri- 
can Journal of the Medical Sciences, etc., the abun- 
dant aggregation of new substance, the careful 
revision of the old, matured by time and expe- 
rience, the adequate colligation of both the old 
and the new, and the high literary finish of the 
whole, combine to make this a work of unusual 
excellence, and an invaluable addition to the 
library of both the practitioner and the student. 
The Life and Writings of St. John, by James 
M. Macpona.p, D.D., of Princeton (Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Co.), is announced as a companion 
volume to Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. It is unmistakably modeled after 
that recognized religious classic. Its kinship is 
further established by a warmly commendatory 
but measurably discriminating introduction by Dr. 
Howson. It contains an introductory chapter on 
the historical era in which John appeared; an 
account of his life, drawn from the four Gospels 
and the Book of Acts; and his later history as 
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recorded in the ecclesiastical traditions, It con- | 
tains also his writings—the Apocalypse, the Gos. | 
pel, and the Epistles—with brief accompanying | 
notes. Externally the publishers have made a | 
very handsome volume. The maps are excellent ; 
the illustrations are all full-page, most of them 
copies of scenery from photographs. There are | 
no small pictures, and no illustrations of man- 
ners and customs. In typography and general | 
make-up the book is a work of art. The author, | 
too, it is evident, has written it con amore. He 
has made a liberal preparation for it by a wide 
course of reading—possibly somewhat discursive 
and indiscriminating, but certainly not narrow. 
The volume shows more evidence of wide reading, 
however, than of profound study. Doubtful ques- 
tions of learning and chronology are disposed of 
with small recognition of the doubts; and the au- | 
thor’s theory of interpretation of the Apocalypse, | 
if it be the correct one, which, with Dr. Howson, 
we gravely doubt, at least deserved to be some- | 
what more vigorously defended than it is by Dr. | 
Macdonald, who hardly recognizes that there is 
any other. The most serious defect in the vol- | 
ume is one which, while it will not impair the | 
value of the work to the reader, is almost fatal | 
to its use by the scholar. The life of Paul was 
full of romantic adventure. It was full of inci- 
dents that need to be read in the light which 
research into ancient manners and customs and 
geography can throw upon it. The volume of 
Conybeare and Howson is, therefore, crowded full | 
of information ; every sentence is weighty, almost 
every word significant. The life of John was that | 
simply of a disciple and an author. There is lit- | 
tle in it which requires elucidation or interpreta- 
tion from extrinsic sources; almost nothing, in- | 
deed, apart from the life of the Lord and Master, 
whose companion and hearer John was. The} 
consequence is a book in style the antipodes of 
Conybeare and Howson’s; diffuse where that is | 
compact; abounding in very doubtful surmise, 
where that abounded in valuable information. 
As an addition to our literature of religious read- | 
ing, Dr. Macdonald’s book may be welcomed very | 
heartily ; as an addition to our library of religious | 
knowledge, its value is not at all commensurate | 
with the size, the artistic beauty, and the general | 
pretensions of the volume. 
Warren F. Draper republishes from the En- | 
glish Dr. J. J. Srewart Perowne’s Commentary 
on the Book of Psalms in two good-sized volumes. 
It contains an introduction in which the author } 
treats of the poetry of the Hebrews, the use of | 
the Psalter by the Church and by individuals, the 
theology of the Psalms, the position, division, 
ete., of the Psalter, and the inscriptions of the 
Psalms. He recognizes the typical and prophet- 
ic character of Hebrew poetry. The imprecatory 
Psalms he regards as “ permitted under the Old 
Testament rather than justifiable under the New.” 
In spirit his general treatment may be described 
as both rational and Christian—the treatment of 
one who believes in the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, but who interprets them in the light 
of eighteen centuries of Christian culture, not in 
that of the age in which they were written. He 
furnishes a new translation, which will certainly 
never take the place of the old, and which, we 
judge, was not intended to do so, but which will 
greatly aid the English student in understanding 


| very rare words and technical terms. 
| tains in an appendix a list of prefixes and affixes, 





the old version. His notes are both critical and 


exegetical, but he occupies no space with homi- 
letical remarks. The book would be more valu- 
able to the ordinary student, but less so, perhaps, 
to the professional scholar, if the Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin phrases which are used in the notes 
more or less frequently were translated, 

There are some features of evident value in 
Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language (R. Worthington), especially for teach. 
ers and scholars. It is very compact, being com- 
prised in a little less than 600 pages. It is very 
complete. Its publisher announces that it con- 
tains every English word, except obsolete and 
It con- 


words and phrases from the Latin and Greek, 
abbreviations, and a pronouncing vocabulary of 
Scripture names. It gives all forms of each word 
—participles, adverbs, ete. ; gives the pronuncia- 
tion without the use of marks, by a system of 


' simple phonetic spelling, and gives the etymology 


of every word. It comes to us with the highest 
indorsement of teachers and others from the oth 
er side of the water, and seems to us to well de- 
serve their praise. Its greatest defect to the 
American is in the fact that it is of English ori 
gin, and accordingly wants some common Amer: 
ican words that are yet good English. The brey- 
ity of its definitions makes it inadequate, too, as a 
substitute for a larger dictionary; but this is the 
common and necessary fault of all small diction. 
aries. 

Mr. E. G. Squrer’s previous works of explora- 
tion in Cent2al America—his Central America, his 
Nicaragua, and his Waikna—have prepared the 


| reading public to look with anticipations for his 


Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the 
Land of the Incas (Harper and Brothers). They 
will not be disappointed. The romance of the 


| field has found a worthy illustrator and inter- 


preter. Several years of previous exploration 
and study of other but analogous fields, and a 
year and a half not of mere journeying and sight- 
seeing, but of careful explorations, were his prep- 
aration. Over 400 plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions, and nearly as many drawings and sketches, 
were his harvesting ; and a volume of nearly 600 
pages, with upward of 250 illustrations, besides 
maps, is the sifted wheat he gives to the reader. 
We have heretofore given in the body of the 
Magazine a glimpse of his work; it is needless 


| here to do more, therefore, than to refer to its 


publication. What Dr. Schliemann is doing for 
the ancient civilizations of Greece, and Dr. Smith 
has done for those of the farther East, Mr. Squier 
has done for the aboriginal civilization of South 
and Central America. His theme has the great- 
er popular interest, or at least his treatment rec- 
ognizes more wisely and effectively the popular 
elements of interest. He is not a mere antiqua- 
rian. His book curiously combines ancient his- 
tory and modern travel, and enlivens both with 
the romance of reality. 

Silver and Gold, and their Relation to the Prob- 
lem of Resumption, by 8. Dana Horton (Robert 
Clarke and Co.), has an uncommon fault; it is 
too condensed. The author has compacted his 
facts and thoughts into sentences so heavily 
weighted and so epigrammatic that it is not easy 
to get his meaning. He writes as one who is 
oppressed with his own knowledge, and we are 
not always quite sure that he comprehends clear- 





ly what his own opinion is. He perceives the 
difficulties of our financial situation more clearly 
than he does any solution to them. He gathers 
from many sources many views; affords, if not a 
complete survey, at least a considerable glimpse 
of French and German theories; devotes a chap- 
ter—and a very suggestive and instructive one— 
tothe example of England; and disposes of some 
current and popular heresies sometimes in a sin- 
ele paragraph, or even in a single trenchant sen- 
tence. If he does not altogether succeed in lead- 
ing the way to a clear and definite solution of our 
monetary problems, he at least has accumulated 
a great deal of very useful statistical and histor- 
ical information on the subject. If we apprehend 
aright the solution which he would recommend, 
it would include resumption of a specie basis, 
payment of bonds in silver or gold at our option, 
monetary treaties with other nations—England, 
Germany, Austria, and the Latin nations—and, 
as a result, the establishment of a double stand- 
ard, silver and gold, the world over. 

The Battles of the American Revolution (A. S. 
3arnes and Co.), by Colonel H. B. Carrinerton, of 
the United States Army, is, in the strictest sense, 
a military history of the Revolution. The author 
is Professor of Military Science in Wabash Col- 
lege. He begins his volume by introductory chap- 
ters on the general principles of military science. 
In these chapters, which elucidate the general 
rules and principles which constitute the funda- 
mentals of military science, he fully recognizes 
the truth that rules can neither make a great 
general nor win a victory. Indeed, the first of 
these introductory chapters is one on “ Provi- 
dence in War illustrated.” These general con- 
siderations are explained with a clearness, con- 
siderably aided by diagrams, which makes them 
quite intelligible to the non-military reader. If 
they are mastered, as they easily may be, the ap- 
plication of them in the exposition and elucida- 
tion of the great battles of the Revolution is not 
difficult of comprehension. It is a book not to 
be read, but to be studied ; but while it will prove 
peculiarly attractive to students of the military 
art, the clearness and simplicity of the author’s 
style give it value to all who desire to know not 
only the romance but also the science of the 
American Revolution. The maps of the battle- 
fields, which are numerous, are admirable, much 
the clearest, most accurate, and best that we have 
ever met with in any Revolutionary history. 

Dr. T. 8. Verp1 has done and is doing real serv- 
ice by giving counsel to women in health—sub- 
jects which have been too long treated only in 
professional schools and opened only to profes- 
sional students. Mothers and Daughters (J. B. 
Ford and Co.) is the second volume of this de- 
scription that has issued from his pen. The first 
was addressed to young mothers, and dealt with 
the dangers and duties of maternity. This vol- 
ume deals with the health problems of young 
womanhood. It is pure in its tone and delicate 
in its treatment; its counsels are generally wise ; 
it treats health rather than disease, gives more 
attention to the conservation of health than to 
its restoration, which is the specific work of the 
doctor. It is remarkably free from notions, and 
commends no nostrums. It is a book which is 
eminently desirable for mothers to read as a prep- 
aration for the care of their own daughters, and 
which the daughters themselves, under wise ma- 
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ternal direction, would do well also to use as a 
text-book in hygiene. 

The anonymous author of Student Life at Har- 
vard (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.) is guilty of a 
monstrous wrong; the publisher is participator 
in the wrong. The universal law of all good so- 
ciety is to treat anonymous charges with con- 
tempt; no editor publishes an anonymous letter, 
or if he chooses to conceal the name, he avows 
his irresponsibility for the unknown draughter 
of the indictment. If the apparently photograph- 
ic pictures of life at Harvard, furnished here by 
one who purports to be a graduate, are true, there 
is almost as much need of a United States corpo- 
ral and his guard to protect Freshmen at Cam- 
bridge as negroes in Louisiana from bulldozing. 
The description of “hazing a Freshman” is an 
indictment of the faculty which suffers under its 
government such scenes of brutality to be enact- 
ed, of the alumni who are cognizant and silent, 
of the under-graduates who acquiesce, if they do 
not approve such savagery. The man who pre- 
fers such an indictment ought to put his name to 
it; he ought not to hide his accusation under the 
guise of a story, and thus prefer a charge which, 
if it be true, can not be investigated, and if it be 
false, can not with dignity be denied. 

How shall we describe Rosert Bucwanan’s 
Shadow of the Sword (Lovell, Adam, Wesson, and 
Co.)? Itis a prose poem, a drama, a melodrama, 
a tragedy, a historical picture, all in one. The 
basis of the story is a wild Breton legend; the 
centre piece of the story is the resistance, cour- 
ageous, heroic, wildly heroic, of a single soul to 
the tyranny of conscription in the days of Napo- 
leon the First. The lesson, the power of a single 
soul to fight out to the bitter end, against exter- 
nal tyranny and against its own despair, the bit- 
terness of war as seen in its effects on a seques- 
tered village and on individual hearts and homes, 
has taken too full possession of the author; he 
feels more than he can express, and the great 
idea that fills his soul he does not clearly develop 
to the reader. He attempts too much; labors; 
fails of that ease which is the first requisite of 
the divinest work. But the novel is nevertheless 
a rare one; rare in its pictorial effects; rare in 
its dramatic effects ; rare in its moral impressive- 
ness; rare in its real power; possibly not the 
less powerful that something of that poetic mys- 
ticism which characterizes its title characterizes 
it throughout. 

The Golden Butterflu (Harper and Brothers) is 
a unique novel, centring about a plot as impossi- 
ble as that of the Count of Monte Cristo, and not 
less entertaining. In the prologue, Gilead Beck, 
an American, is rescued from a grizzly bear by 
two Englishmen. His sole property is his “luck” 
—the golden butterfly. This is a nugget—* two 
thin plates of gold delicately wrought in lines and 
curious chasing, like the pattern of a butterfly’s 
wing, and of the exact shape, but twice as large. 
They were poised at the angle—always the same— 
at which the insect balances itself above a flower. 
They were set in a small piece of quaintly marked 
quartz, which represented the body.” An old In- 
dian squaw had given it to him, with the assur- 
ance that it would lead to luck so long as he pre- 
served it. When the story proper opens, it has 
led to luck—he has struck oil, made an immense 
fortune, and is at the “ Langham,” in London. 
We shall not follow his adventures further, leav- 
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ing that to our readers. The two most strongly 
drawn characters in the book—and they are de- 
cidedly originals—are Gilead Beck and Phillis. 
The former is a typical self-made American. 
is exaggerated, certainly, but he is not a mere 
travesty, nor patterned after the Yankee of the 
stage. He is good-natured, shrewd, yet easily de- 
ceived ; without culture, yet very earnestly set on 
acquiring it. His experience with the picture 
dealer is no travesty ; and his literary dinner par- 


ty, though a broad burlesque, is a very good one. | 


Phillis is wholly unique. She has been educated 
by an impossible old guardian, who uses her to 
experiment with in a trial of his ideas of eduea- 
tion. She is nineteen when the story opens, and 
has lived a solitary life within her guardian’s 
grounds—has never met a lady or gone into any 
kind of society ; has never seen a picture-gallery ; 


has not learned to read, because mischief comes | 


of too early reading ; can play and draw and sing 
a little, but is utterly unacquainted with the pro- 
prieties of society, and as unconventional as ab- 
solute ignorance can make a pure girl. 
a peculiarly fascinating heroine. 
pathos but abundant humor in the book, which is 
wholly and almost fantastically imaginative in its 
construction, but not unnatural in its detail— 7he 
Widow of Windsor (Loring), by ANNE GASKELL, is a 
story of middle upper class life in England. The 
plot is very simple. The accustomed novel read- 
er will find nothing in the situations to stimulate 
his interest or even to pique his curiosity. But the 


pictures of life appear to be truthful; incident is | 


not wanting; and though the characters are some- 
what prosaic, as they are apt to be in the middle 
upper class, it is not an uninteresting story, and 
is full of good points. It may be characterized 
as entertaining, but not absorbing.— The Duchess 


of Rosemary Lane (Harper and Brothers) is B. L. | 


Farsron’s latest novel. The prologue shows his 
genius, and the marks of genius are not wanting 
throughout. There are few other living novelists 
that could tell the story of seduction and deser- 
tion, the story of love and shame, so clearly, yet 
so purely and simply. Though love makes many 
such a tragedy, it may be well questioned whether 
these secret dramas should be brought forth to 
be played before all the world. If so, no one 
could ask a better playwright than Mr. Farjeon. 


The story then makes its plunge into Rosemary | 


He | 


| young women who “ glide” 


' of his father, Jacob Abbott. 


Lane, a world of society a trifle above those of 
Angel Court and Paradise Row, but a life in which 
poverty, ignorance, and crime dwell in horrible 
contention and more appalling content. Mr. Far. 
jeon’s gg of low life are always effect. 
ive. He has done himself no injustice in his pic. 
tures of the life of Rosemary Lane. The dramatic 
power of the author is here at his best; and 
though his materials are repulsive—and no art 
can make them otherwise—their employment i in 
combination is admirable. The plot, too, is well 
manage d, and the Nemesis with which the story 
closes is the more effective that the punishment 
which falls upon the seducer is of no melodra- 
matic sort, but just that punishment which his 
proud nature would feel most keenly, and because 
it is left to the imagination of the reader to com- 
plete the unfinished picture in a conception of 
the remorseful life of the father deserted by his 
only son.— The Great Match (Roberts Brothers) 
is the latest volume of the “No Name Series.” 


; It can only be pronounced a success by the critic 
She is | 
There is little | 


who regards it as a burlesque. The plot is noth- 
ing. A New England town wholly given up to 
base-ball is a monstrosity; so are the young la- 
dies who talk a slang not known in the polite 
circles of New England, if any where; so are the 
and the young men 
who “steal away ;” so are the lovers who sit 
“holding each other’s hands in a sweet commun- 
ion of spirits.” The implication of the publish- 
advertisement is that every volume of this 
series is to be written by “famous hands.” The 
Great Match will add no fame to the writer. It 
would be actionable to attribute it to any recog- 
nized American novelist. 

The Long-look House (Noyes, Snow, and Co.) 
is the first volume of a series of books for boys 
and girls, by Epwarp Assorr. The reader will 
insensibly compare it with the inimitable books 
There is something 
in common in the works of father and son. Long- 
look House is the reverse of the sensational. It 
is full of useful information, and it is thoroughly 
healthy and pure in tone from beginning to end. 
But it is not as simple in language as it might 
be; incident is wanting; and we should expect 
that it would be found more useful for elders to 
read to the children than attractive for children 
to read for themselves, 
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Chitar’ 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 

Astronomy.—Asteroid 171, of the twelfth mag- 
nitude, was discovered by Borelly February 5, and 
Comet I., 1877, by Borelly, on February 8. This 
comet has a nucleus, and has the usual comet 
spectrum. It was observed at Washington on 
February 9, 10, 12, 13, and 17. 

It is said in Nature of January 18 that the 
measurements of the French photographs of the 
transit of Venus is not progressing favorably, un- 
foreseen difficulties having arisen. Only forty- 
seven out of one thousand have been measured. 

The continuation of the Royal Society’s Cata- 





Srieutific Rerord. 


with the former volumes. The Proceedings of the 
Royal Society contain biographies of Hansen, De- 
launay, and Hansteen. 

The Wilna Observatory was destroyed by fire 
on December 28,1876. In spite of strenuous ef- 
forts, only some of the books and smaller instru- 
ments were saved. The refractor and the photo- 
heliograph were totally destroyed. This is much 
to be regretted, as we owe to Wilna a large num- 
ber of excellent photographs of the sun, a regular 
series of which was kept up. It is to be hoped 
that the negatives of these photographs have been 
| preserved. 


Dunér publishes in the Proceedings of the 
Stockholm Academy, 1876, No. 1, a paper on 
Coggia’s comet of 1874, accompanied by nine ‘ 


logue of Scientific Papers (1864-78) is ound 
i ready for distribution. It contains over 95,000 | 
i4 titles, and will be printed in two volumes, uniform 
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drawings ; and his important work on doubie- 
stars is just issued in a large quarto of 268 pages. 
His measures are confined chiefly to Struve’s | 
stars, and have been prosecuted from 1867 to 
1875, on 2679 nights. The measures are given 
in the form adopted by Struve in the Mensure 
Micrometrice. A second section of the work 
contains a résumé of the observations by various 
astronomers on the several stars, accompanied in 
many cases by full discussions of the apparent | 
orbit. The work will be consulted for valuable | 
data in many ways, the variations of relative | 
place, of brightness of the several stars, etc., be- 
ing fully treated. A list of Struve’s stars classi- 
fied according to their motion in their orbits is 
added. 

Volumes X., XI., and XII., of the Annales of | 
the Paris Observatory, have arrived in the Unitec 
States. They are mainly occupied with the de- 
velopment of Leverrier’s theories of the motion 
of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Vol. 
X. contains an important paper by Wolf and 
Andre on the “black drop,” with experiments. 
The observatory has also published a series of 
six ecliptic charts in continuation of Chacornac’s. | 
The memoir of Christie on the motion of stars in | 
the line of sight, and on the rotations of the sun 
and Jupiter, is completed in the Monthly Notices. 

Dr. Henry Draper, of New York, has published 
in Silliman’s Journal the results of an examina- 
tion of the astronomical conditions of the atmos- 
phere of the Rocky Mountains, made during the 
past summer. On the whole, his conclusions are 
that the steadiness of the telescopic images seen | 
by him is less than at New York, while the trans- 
parency of the air is much greater at the higher 
elevations. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1876 
contains that of the Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory, which gives an account of the work of 
the past year. The 26-inch equatorial continues to 
be used in the observations of the faint satellites. 
The transit circle, besides its regular work of ob- 
servations of the sun, moon, and major planets, 
has made a very large number of observations of 
asteroids, and is also engaged in the formation of 
a catalogue of the B. A. C. stars between 120° 0’ 
and 131° 10’ of N.P.D. The old meridian in- 
struments are in use for completing Yarnall’s 
catalogue, of which a second edition is in prepa- 
ration. The investigation of the moon’s motion 
is continued. The transit of Venus reductions 
are in progress, the computation of the longitudes 
and latitudes of all the stations being nearly fin- 
ished. The photographs of the transit are now 
being measured. The division errors of the ruled- 
glass scale micrometer have been carefully deter- 
mined, The Secretary’s report contains also a 
report on the astronomical instruments of the 
loan collection of instruments at South Kensing- 
ton, by Professor Holden. 

In Physics, a number of papers have appeared 
that are worthy of record. Sir William Thom- 
son has described in Nature the results which he 
has obtained with his new astronomical clock, | 
devised in 1869 with a view to improve both the 
compensation for changes of temperature and the 
form of escapement. The latter is a modified | 

















tion from it, the shaft being connected with a 
suitable train of wheel-work with uniform motion, 
moving a trifle faster than the keeping of accu- 
rate time requires. To the lower portion of the 
pendulum bob two pallets are attached, near the 
end of the escapement-wire, so that at each semi- 
revolution of the shaft the wire, if too fast, will 
strike the pallet, and be retarded till the pendu- 


| lum swings clear of it, the motion of the collar 


being thus governed by the pendulum. In the 
clock in the author’s house, the are of vibration 
does not exceed half a centimeter on each side of 
the vertical. As te the compensation, the zine 
and platinum compensation at first adopted have 
been discarded, and mercury and glass substitu- 
ted, with the most satisfactory results. 

An extended posthumous paper upon the con- 
stants of aneroid barometers and upon those ane- 
roids which have scales attached for measuring 
heights, by Professor Jelinek, of Vienna, has ap- 
peared. It contains a complete résumé of previ- 
ous results obtained by various observers. 

Reusch has described a simple form of appara- 
tus for measuring co-efficients of expansion as a 
lecture experiment or for students’ use. Upona 
horizon‘al axis, capable of rotation, a mirror is 
fixed at one end, while near the middle, but out 
of line with the axis of rotation, is an abutting 
screw, against which one end of the bar to be 
measured presses, the other end being supported 
by a similar screw in the base of the apparatus. 
Any increase of length in the bar will rotate the 
axis and the mirror, and so may be observed and 
computed in the usual way. The bar to be meas- 
ured is surrounded by a tank with glass sides, 
which may be filled with liquids at different tem- 
peratures. The price of the apparatus is only 
fifty marks. 

Bruhns has given a description of a new psy- 
chrometer and barometer, devised by Bogen, of 
Chili. The former is a modification of Regnault’s 
instrument, only instead of using the evaporation 
of ether to cool the bulb, the solution of ammoni- 
um nitrate in water is made use of. The pecul- 
iarity of the barometer consists in the method of 
filling, which is said to be very simple. It is the 
subject of a patent. 

Plank has determined the conducting power for 
heat of several gases. Calling that of air 1, that 
of nitrogen is 0.993; that of nitrogen dioxide, 
0.951; that of ammonia, 0.917; and that of illu- 
minating gas, 2.670. 

Haga has re-opened the question of the absorb- 
ing power for radiant heat by aqueous vapor, and 
shows by his experiments that when columns of 
dry and moist air are allowed to ascend in front 
of a thermo-pile, arranged differentially, the ef- 
fects are due to two causes: first, to the direct 
radiation of the air column, which has been cooled 
by passing it over moist pumice, or warmed by 
drying; and second, to the evaporation from the 
face of the pile caused by the dry air, which cools 
the pile, or to the condensation of moisture upon 
the face by the moist air, which warms it. These 
two causes act in opposite directions ; the second 
is the greater, and is temporary. 

Crova has described an actinometer which he 
has used to measure the calorific intensity of the 


Graham’s dead-beat escapement, the escapement | solar radiations and to determine their absorp- 
wheel consisting of only one tooth, being simply | tion by the terrestrial atmosphere. It consists 
a piece of fine steel wire attached to a collar fit- essentially of a large alcohol thermometer, suit- 
ting loosely upon the shaft, and driven by fric- | ably incased, the bulb of which is exposed to the 
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direct rays of the sun. Observations carried on 
daily and hourly enable the author to trace the 
curve representing the calories received by each 
square centimeter per minute. The differences 
observed in different hours of the day and days 
of the year enable the calorific intensity to be 
calculated as a function of the thickness of the 
atmosphere traversed, and to calculate an ap- 
proximate value for the solar constant. Between 
80 and 94 per cent. of the solar radiations traverse 
unit thickness of the atmosphere. 

Aymonnet has examined the specific absorbing 
power of bodies for radiant heat, using a thermo- 
pile and prism, the solution to be examined being 
placed between them. From his results he con- 
cludes that the atomic absorbing power appears 
to be constant, first, for all elementary bodies 
dissolved in the same menstruum; and second, 
for all these bodies when existing in compounds 
of analogous chemical constitution. 

The same author has studied calorific spectra 
by a modification of the ordinary method. He 
concludes that heat spectra contain easily recog- 
nized minima, that these minima are periodic, 
that they change their position when the source 
of heat is varied, that these variations are also 
produced by absorption, and that by these ab- 
sorption changes much light is thrown upon the 
mechanism of solution. 

Bezold has contrived a convenient method for 
comparing pigment colors with spectrum colors. 
It consists simply in replacing the scale of an 
ordinary spectroscope by a vertical slit a millim- 
eter wide, before which the color to be studied 
is placed. The eye sees then the spectrum color | 
by refraction and the pigment color by reflection, 
and by a movement of either slit the two colors 
may be brought into exact coincidence. 

Rood has called attention to and confirmed an | 
observation made by Tait which bears on Young’s 
subjective color theory. Tait observed that on | 
awaking from a feverish sleep a lamp flame as- 
sumed a red color, lasting for a second. Rood | 
first noticed the same result twenty years ago, in 
Munich, on recovering from anesthesia by chlo- | 
roform, when the face of the operator appeared 
ruddy and his hair purplish-red. He now has 
observed a chronic condition of the same sort, 
lasting for a couple of weeks, during convales- 
cence from typhoid fever. White objects appear- 
ed orange-yellow. On Young’s theory this result 
is explained by supposing that the nerve fibrils 
of the retina which are sensitive to red resume 
their functions soonest. Hence the author infers | 


° ° | 
that the apparatus in the eye for the reception of | 


result, and concludes that the improved method 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Pierre has communicated to the French Acad. 
emy his experiments to test the question of the 
existence of sugar in the leaves of the sugar-beet, 
where it is undoubtedly elaborated. The difficulty 
of extracting the sugar as such led him to adopt 
the much simpler method of fermenting the entire 
juice, distilling off the alcohol, and calculating 
from this the amount of sugar present. From 
158 kilograms of leaves, coarsely chopped, thirty 
to thirty-five liters of juice were expressed, which, 
after fermentation for five or six days, yielded on 
distillation 275 cubic centimeters of alcohol of 68 
per cent., corresponding to 198 c. ¢. of absolute 
alcohol. Hence the leaves from one hectare of 


| ground would yield 173 liters of absolute alcohol. 


This corresponds to 350 kilograms of sugar per 
hectare. 

Prunier has continued his researches upon quer- 
cite, and has obtained other products than ben- 
zene in reacting upon it by an excess of hydriodic 
acid. Among these are hexyl hydride, quinone 
and hydroquinone, and phenol. The author hence 
regards this sugar as intermediate between the 
fatty and the aromatic series. 

Boutmy and Fancher have proposed a new plan 
for the manufacture of nitroglycerin, by which 
they have succeeded in making it in large quan- 
tities without developing the heat which is so dan- 
gerous to the ordinary process. First, sulpho- 
glyceric acid is made by treating glycerin of 80° 
by three times its weight of sulphuric acid of 66°. 
Second, nitrosulphurie acid is made by mixing 
equal weights of nitric acid at 48° and sulphuric 
acid at 66°. After cooling these liquids sepa- 
rately, they are mixed so as to get 100 parts of 


| glycerin, 280 nitric acid, and 600 of sulphuric 


acid. The temperature never rises more than 10° 
to 15°, and the nitroglycerin may be directly de- 
canted and washed. The yield is from 160 to 
195 per cent. 

Mineralogy.—In the examination of the inter- 
nal structure of the supposed meteoric iron of 
Ovifak, Greenland, M. Daubrée has found evi- 
dence of the existence in it of the protochloride 
of iron. Grains of the same mineral were some 
time since separated from a Tennessee meteoric 
iron by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, and 
in mentioning this fact M. Daubrée proposes that 


| the substance should receive the name Lawrencite, 


after its first discoverer. 

Mr. Field has recently described a new Cornish 
mineral under the name of Ludlamite, In com- 
position it is a basic phosphate of iron related to 


waves of medium length is more liable to be over- | vivianite. Its hardness is 3.4; its specific gravity 
| 


strained than those designed for waves of greater 
or lesser length. 

Soret and Sarasin have investigated the rota- 
tory power of quartz, extending their observations 
to the ultra-violet rays as far as the line R, using 
in general the method of Foucault and Fizeau, 
modified by that of Mascart. The numbers ob- 
tained agree well with those caleulated by Boltz- 
mann’s formula 

In Chemistry, Maumené has published an ex- 
tended memoir on an improved method of alcohol- 
ometry for determining the strength of wines, by 
distilling them first after making them alkaline, 
and then the distillate after making it acid. The 
memoir discusses at length the effects of the va- 
rious foreign matters present in wine upon the 


34; and its crystalline system monoclinic. It is 
transparent and brilliant, and in color clear green. 
It occurs associated with quartz, siderite, vivian- 
ite, pyrite, ete. 

A new mineral, Strengite, occurs in spherical, 
mammillary form, having a radiated structure, 
and a drusy surface; isolated crystals are rare. 
In color it is red to white, and is sometimes near- 
ly transparent; the lustre is vitreous, Hardness, 
38-4. In composition it is related to scorodite, but 
it is a phosphate instead of an arsenate of iron; 
the iron, moreover, is in the sesquioxide state in- 
stead of the protoxide, as in the new mineral 
Ludlamite. The crystalline form is orthorhom- 
bic, and the form of the erystals is related to 
| those of scorodite. Strengite is found with ca- 
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‘nis stustbcalaale 
coxene in the iron mines at Eleonore, at Diinsberg, 
near Giessen. It is named by Nies in honor of 
Dr. Streng, of Giessen. 

Microscopy.—At the meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Academy, in October last, Dr. Leidy gave 
rom interesting account of a cannibal J Ameba (A, 
limax ?), which, after a period of seven hours, 
sueceeded in digesting, or at least absorbing until 
it disappeared among the granular matter of its 
entosare, another Ameba (A. verrucosa), thus ap- 
pl ‘opriating its structure to its own, just as we 
might do a piece of flesh completely, without there 
being any excrementitious matter to be voided. 

M. Henneguy, in a paper recently read before 
the French Academy, states that Volvox minor is 
diacious, while the V. globator is moneecious. The 
former is a colony of unicellular alga, sometimes 
composed of vegetative cells only, having young 
colonies in their interiors, sometimes containing 
male elements (androgonidia), situated in the 
thickness of the gelatinous wall, and sometimes 
female colonies, containing only gynogonidia, or 
oospheres, in the interior. 

The androgonidia are formed at the expense 
of a vegetative cell. The gynogonidia likewise 
spring from a differentiation of a vegetative cell- 
ule. The fecundation is effected through the 
liberation of antheroids by the dissolution of the 
antheridia wall. These volvocina, male, female, 
and neuter, seek the light and keep near the sur- 
face of the water, but when the female colonies 
are fecundated, they get away from the surface. 

In a paper read lately (September 26) before 
the Cryptogamie Society of Scotland, Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith, F.L.S., explains very fully the struc- 
ture of the common mushroom. The entire sub- 
stance is made up of excessively small bladder-like 
cells, one and a half billion to every ounce of the 
mushroom’s weight. The spores are produced 
apparently two at a time at the base of each ba- 
sidium ; there are really four, for at the time of 
dropping off the first two, the last two appear. 
These spores will, on germination, reproduce the 
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species, but their life is very short. Once ger- 
minated, however, and forming the spawn or my- | 
celium, this has great tenacity of life, and is com- 
monly if not always perennial. 

Mr. F. Buckland states, in alate number of Land 
and Water, that the green-bearded oysters found 
not far from Southend, Essex, owe their green 
color to the sporules of the sea-weed called “ crow- 
silk,” which grows abundantly in the Roach Riv- 
er, and that chemical analysis does not show the 
slightest trace of copper or other mineral, while 
the vegetable pigment itself imparts a peculiar 
taste and agreeable flavor to the meat of these 
plump little oysters. 

Dr. Cohen, of Heidelberg, finds that the specks 
in the Cape diamonds are sometimes due to crys- 





tals of specular iron, the larger faces of which 
lie parallel to the octahedral face of the dia- 
mond, 

Dr. Leidy, at a recent meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Academy, stated that examination of the cut 
opals from the Queretaro mines, Mexico, shows the 
brilliant display of colors to be due to reflection 
from facets one-quarter to one mm. in breadth of 
irregular polyhedral forms, a sort of mosaic pave- 
ment on a basis of amorphous opal, but which 
are distinctly parallel striate, the stria changing 
in direction on the different facets, so that the 
whole consists of an aggregation of particles, of 
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a striated or finely tubular structure, imbedded 
in a basis of more amorphous opal, and in polish- 
ed sections emitting the varied hues for which 
the precious opal is so much admired, according 
to the varying fineness of the striw, and their in- 
clination. 

Professor Hertwig announces the discovery of 
nuclei in Foraminifera, already independently ob- 
served by Schulte, but which, singularly enough, 
had not been detected by the naturalist on board 


H. M. 8. Challenger, who devoted so much time 
and attention to the pelagic Foraminifera. Al- 
though Hertwig’s observations do not as yet 


prove all Foraminifera to be nucleated, probably 
they really are so, and as the whole of the soft 
body of a many-chambered Polystomella or Rota 
lina normally has but a single nucleus, it follows 
that the whole animal has but the value of a sin- 
gle cell, or, in other words, that the Foraminifera 
at large must be regarded as unicellular animals. 

Anthropology.—No part of the human body 
amenable to comparison is regarded as unimpor- 
tant by the anthropologist. Dr. Hamy, of Paris, 
has been making a study of the finger-nails, espe- 
cially in the Mongolian races. It is not rare to 
find men and women in China and Indo-China 
whose nails measure from three to four centime- 
ters, and M. Hamy has photographs of hands on 
which the nails are twelve centimeters in length. 

Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen, Dr. Sayce’s successor 
as lecturer on the Assyrian language, makes the 
following statement in Academy, January 27, with 
reference to George Smith’s last collection of an- 
tiquities from Babylon: “ The tablets are the com- 
mercial papers or checks of a Babylonian banking 
firm named Egibi. From the connection with the 
court, it seems to have been a sort of National 
Bank of Babylon.” Mr. Boscawen has succeeded 
in finding out from the tablets the genealogical 
succession of these bankers, giving a complete 
series of annual transactions from the first of 
Nebuchadnezzar to the thirty-fifth of Darius, 
“The fifth year of Nabopolassar is fixed by a 
lunar eclipse mentioned by Claudius Ptolemeus 
at 621 B.c.” Among the tablets of Mr. Smith 
documents are found of all the kings from this 
year of accession to the reign of Cambyses. 

M. Eugéne Révillout has deciphered a papyrus 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, No. 215, 
containing a portion of an ancient Egyptian chron- 
icle compiled apparently under the Ptolemies, 
The document confirms the opinion that Mane- 
tho’s history was based on earlier chronicles. 
The time covered by the papyrus is that obscure 
period of Egyptian history which commenced 
with the expulsion of the Persians, from B.c. 410 
to 345. 

In Nature, January 25 and February 1, Dr. Ab- 
bott and Mr. Thomas Belt refer to the evidences 
of tertiary man in America, It is an old principle 
that the accumulation of doubtful evidence in- 
creases the doubt. Professor Whitney was re- 
ported by Dr. Jeffreys Wyman as having collected 
positive evidence of the antiquity of the Calaveras 
skull. Of this we can not judge until the evidence 
is forth-coming; but of the “ flint tools” in the 
Richmond gravels the best American archwzolo- 
gists have expressed the opinion that they are 
not of human workmanship. 

In his paper on the origin of bronze, M. De 
Mortillet spoke of tubes with movable rings at- 
In India, rings are worn on the staff to 
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drive away poisonous serpents. In some parts 
of Germany the rings on the cane are the badge | 
of the herdsman. M. Mainof has also noticed | 
the custom in some parts of Russia of attaching | 
rings, and even bells, to the walking-sticks. 
Zoology.—W e are just beginning to receive the 
publications giving the results of English zoologic- 
al research in the polar regions. The first install- 
ments are the reports upon the biological results | 
of the Valorous expedition, by Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys 
and Dr. Carpenter, as well as the Rev. A. M. Nor- 
man and others, contained in the Proceedings of | 
the Royal Society of London. The Valorous was 
a store-ship sent out with the recent British polar 
expedition, and on her return from Disco Island 
dredged and sounded with most interesting re- 
sults. Living Globigerina were captured on the 
outward voyage, and “countless numbers of a 
microscopic mite, which swarmed every where, | 
and appeared to be busily engaged in eating the | 
outer layer of the sea-weed, as well as the spawn” 
of a mollusk and the animal of a polyzoon. Some 
remarkable brachiopods, a new genus of sea- 
urchins, new shells and worms, several of which 
are fossil in Sicily, occurred at depths between 


| fleas, ” 
| chapter is on the formation of the egg in the 





one thousand and two thousand fathoms. Thirty- 
three species of shells were added to the list of | 
Greenland shells, while the lists of Crustacea, | 
Tunicata, Polyzoa, Radiata, etc., were greatly in- 
creased, as this is the first time that dredging 
has been carried on at such depths off the coast 
of Greenland. Mr. Jeffreys suggests that the 
marine fauna of Greenland is rather European 
than American, while Mr. Norman, on the other 
hand, believes that the fauna of Davis Strait is 
American rather than European. It seems to us 
that the reporters overlook the fact that the polar 
deep-sea life is neither exclusively American nor 
European, but cirewmpolar, with features of sub- 
ordinate importance characterizing each side of 
the Atlantic. 
tom of the North Atlantic is of much interest in 





The map showing the ocean bot- | 


also contains an abstract of a paper by Dr. Car 
penter on the structure of the Comatula star-fish, 
with a note on the nervous system and muscles 
of the sea-urchins., 

We had occasion only a short time ago to no. 


| tice an elaborate work by Professor Weismann 
| on the theory of descent, and now comes an octa.- 


vo of nearly two hundred pages on the natural 
history of the Daphnia and its allies, the “ water 
so common in fresh-water ‘pools, One 


| Daphnoids, another on the dependence of the em. 
| bry onal development on the germinal fluid of the 
mother ; while the last is on the influence of con- 
ception on the production of winter eggs. As a 
contribution to the physiology of reproduction, 
the essay is of a high order of merit. 

Researches on the mode of respiration in cer 
tain crabs, by M. Jobert, and a note on two new 
species of crustacea from New Zealand, by A. 
Milne-Edwards, appear in the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, In the same journal is an illustrated 
account of the metamorphoses of species of the 
common garden mites of Europe, by P. Mégnin. 

An extended and fully illustrated paper on the 
post-embryonal development of flies, caterpillars 
ete., by Professor Ganin has just been received. 
U nfortunately the work is entirely written in Rus- 
sian, with no abstract accessible to an ordinary 
linguist. 

A notable paper, entitled “ History of Phyciodes 
Tharos, a Polymorphic Butterfly,” by W. H. Ed- 
wards, appears in the Canadian Entomologist. He 
finds that there are four generations of this but- 
terfly at Coalburg, West Virginia, the first of which 
is marcia and the second and third are tharos, 
and none of the larve from these have so far 
been found to hibernate; and the fourth, under 
exceptional circumstances, has produced some tha- 


vos and more marcia the same season, a large 
proportion of the larve also hibernating. In the 


Catskill Mountains there are two generations an- 


connection with recent speculations as to the | nually, the first of which is marcia, or the winter 


former existence of a tertiary polar continent con- | form, and the other is the summer form. 


necting Europe and Greenland with America. 

Certain minute parasitic worm-like organisms, 
called Dicyema and Dicyemella, which live in the 
liquid bathing the spongy bodies (perhaps renal 
organs) of cuttle-fishes, have been studied in all 
their phases of development by a Belgian natu- 
ralist, E. Van Beneden, who concludes that they 
form the type of a new sub-kingdom of animals, 
which he calls Mesozoa. An abstract of this im- 
portant paper is given in the American Naturalist 
for March. 

While Mr. Carter continues, in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, his papers on 
sponges, a beautiful memoir by Professor Haeck- 
el, of Jena, has just been received. The work 
forms the second number of his Studies on the 
Gastrea Theory. It contains, however, besides 
considerable theoretical matter, many new facts 
regarding certain simple sponges called Haliphy- 
sema and Gastrophysema. They are so simple in 
organization as to bear considerable resemblance 
to the “ gastrula” form of sponges, which, it may 
be remembered, consists of a two-layered hollow 
sac. It is illustrated by six well-drawn plates. 


A severe critique on Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s 
views regarding certain groups of Foraminifera, 
by Dr. G. C. Wallich, appears in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History for February, which 





Mr. Ed- 
wards adds that, in a high latitude or at a high 
altitude, we might expect to find this butterfly with 
a single brood, and restricted probably to the win- 
ter form, marcia. And this is precisely what does 
occur in the island of Anticosti (about latitude 
50°), and on the southern coast of Labrador op- 
posite, tharos being the more northern form. All 
these varieties are produced, according to Mr. Ed- 
wards, by changes in climate or temperature. We 
would add that, in this and similar cases studied 
by Weismann, we see species produced by causes 
easily understood and measured by the ordinary 
naturalist, and that phase of evolution called “ nat- 
ural selection” does not enter irito the matter at 
all as a vera causa, and we doubt not that Dar- 
winism, as such, has been much overestimated as 
a factor in producing species—a dogma being mis- 
taken for a genuine cause. 

In his experimental researches on the functions 
of the swimming bladder of fishes, published in 
the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Moreau at- 
tempts to define the hydrostatic function of this 
organ by means of a number of experiments. 
The office of the swimming bladder is to render 
the density of the fish equal to that of the water, 
by incessantly correcting the changes of density 
which new pressures cause in the fish, by an in- 
crease or diminution of the air within proportion- 














al to these pressures. Authors generally state 
that muscular efforts produce changes of density 
favorable to locomotion or stability, but Moreau 
finds, on experiment, that the changes are not 
due to muscular efforts, but to a suitable change 
in the quantity of internal air. The function of 
the natatory bladder is, then, to give to the fish 
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ly useless and unreasonable method of paring the 
sole and of destroying the bars, of whose exist- 
ence many are profoundly ignorant, shouid not 


| be practiced when the parts are in healthy con- 


the density of the water at all pressures, and | 


without muscular exertions—an advantage that 
fishes without a swimming bladder, and always 
denser than the water, never possess. This leads 
to some experiments on respiration, while differ- 


ent experiments show that the swimming bladder | 


of certain species of T'rigla is an organ of sound, 
and that the two nerves which are sent off from 
the spinal cord beneath the pneumogastric nerves 
preside over this function by exciting the muscles 
and the diaphragm. 

In this connection a timely paper on “ Traces 
of a Voice in Fishes” appears in the American 
Naturalist for March. Dr. C. C. Abbott finds that 
our native spineless perch, mud sun-fish, gizzard 
shad, mullet, lamprey, cat-fish, and eel have more 
or less well marked vocal powers. 

Among communications of theoretical interest 
are articles by Mr. W. H. Dall, ‘On a Provision- 
al Hypothesis of Saltatory Evolution,” and by Dr. 
W. K. Brooks, on “A Provisional Hypothesis of 
Pangenesis,” both published in the American 
Naturalist. 

A Naturalists’ Directory, containing the names 
of 1431 naturalists of this country, and also of 
chemists, physicists, and meteorologists, has just 
been published by the Naturalists’ Agency at Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. 

Agriculture and Rural Economy.—The Ameri- 
can Journal of Science reprints an article, by Dr. 
J. H. Gilbert, ‘On some Points in Connection with 
Vegetation,” which treats of the subject of the 
nitrogen of vegetation in general and of agri- 
cultural production in particular, especially as 
viewed in the light of the results of the well- 
known experiments at Rothamstead, England, in 
which Dr. Gilbert has, in connection with Mr. J. B. 
Lawes, been engaged for some thirty-three years 
or more. As a summarizing of those results by 
themselves and in comparison with those of other 
experimenters, it forms a most valuable contribu- 
tion to our still extremely incomplete knowledge 
of the ways of supply of nitrogen to crops. 

In referring to the well-known fact that legu- 
minous crops, which are very rich in nitrogen, are 
benefited more by mineral and less by nitrogenous 
fertilizers than are the gramineous crops, which 
contain less nitrogen, Dr. Gilbert remarks that 
‘mineral manures, and especially potash manures, 
as has been seen, increase in a striking degree 
the growth of crops of the leguminous family 
grown separately, and coincidently the amount 
of nitrogen they assimilate over a given area.” 
This is quite in accordance with the fact that, as 
considerable experience has shown, the German 
potash salts are particularly useful for clover, 
beans, vetches, and other leguminous crops. 

The article by Professor Slade on “The Art of 
the Farrier” is a valuable essay on the much- 
neglected and poorly understood subject of the 
treatment of horses’ hoofs. Professor Slade says 
that “ the operation so universally adopted among 
farriers of ‘opening up’ the heels is one of the 
most barbarous, senseless, and useless proceed- 
ings that could possibly be devised. . . .The equal- 
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dition. .. .Paring out the sole of the healthy foot 
can not be defended on any ground; neither can 
any artificial substitute be employed that can take 
the place of the natural protection.” We may 
perhaps hope that treatises like this may prepare 
the way for the culture and application of the 
knowledge of matters connected with veterinary 
| science in our country, such as is already found 
to a most fortunate extent in Europe. 

Vermont farmers, by-the-way, are particularly 
fortunate, not only in the possession of an un- 
usual amount of intelligence, but also in having 
two such active and useful organizations to foster 
and increase it as their State Board of Agricul- 
| ture and State Dairy-men’s Association. Ata late 
| meeting of the latter were reported some inter- 
esting experiments, by Mr. Cooley and Mrs. Doug- 
| lass, on milk setting. These accord with those of 
| Tisserand in indicating that a low temperature 

favors the rising of the cream. Mr. Cooley says, 
| “If we want the cream to rise quickly and in the 
| best possible condition for making a first-class 
| article of butter, we must cool the milk thorough- 
ly immediately after milking, down to at least 
45°, and the nearer we approach to this, the bet- 
| ter will be the result.” Such experiments by 
| farmers, carefully planned and accurately con- 
| ducted, are among the most hopeful signs for the 
| future of our agriculture. 

The Scientific Farmer reports some very inter- 
| esting and instructive experiments, by Dr. Sturte- 
| vant, on the relation between the amount of wa- 
| ter which falls in rain and that which percolates 
| through the soil. These are made by means of 
a lysimeter with an area of one-five-thousandth 
|} of an acre, on the plan of those performed at 
Rothamstead, in England, and other places in Eu- 
rope. The soil was a gravelly loam. The total 
rain-fall during the year 1876 was 43.88 inches, 
of which only 4.76 inches leached through to a 
depth of twenty-five inches. That is to say, only 
11 per cent. of the total amount of water which 
fell percolated to this depth, while in European ex- 
periments (under varying conditions of soil depths 
at which tests were made, ete.) the percentage of 
percolation varied from 20 to 42.5 per cent. Dr. 
Sturtevant infers that the waste of fertilizing el- 
ements from New England soils by drainage must 
be much less than in England. 

The Scientific Farmer, in which the above ex- 
periments are reported, furnishes another most 
encouraging indication of the progress of rational 
agriculture. That a journal of the character in- 
dicated by the name, and devoted to elucidation 
and enforcement of the abstract principles that 
lie at the basis of the right practice of farming, 
should come so soon into a large circulation, 
| proves a great and increasing interest in such 
subjects on the part of thinking farmers. It 
supplies, at the same time that it increases, an 
important demand, and is rendering most useful 
service to the agriculture of the country. 

In Engineering, we may record that the ques- 
tion of a tunnel at Detroit is again being mooted, 
but, according to the opinion of a well-informed 
authority, with little prospect of realization until 
| the business of the railroad companies interested 
in it becomes more prosperous. 
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We glean hel n ‘he Railro d Gazette th: at, ayy 
ing the year 1876, 105 railroad companies laid 
track on 2442 miles of road, increasing the num- 
ber of miles of track in the United States to 
76.640, which, according to the best estimates of 
present population, gives one mile of railroad to 
600 inhabitants. The following figures show the 


amount of railroad extension in the country for a | 


series of years: 
1872, 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Miles constructed....7340 3883 2025 1561 2442 
Induced, doubtless, by the unfortunate railroad 
disaster at Ashtabula, Mr. T. C. Clarke, one of 
the most prominent of American bridge builders, 
has published a proposition, conceived in the in- 
terest of public safety, that the general govern- 
ment shall establish and maintain a corps of 
competent bridge inspectors, to whom shall be 
submitted all plans for new bridges. He would 
vest in this body the power to reject absolutely 
any plans which it might deem unsafe, and the 
power to enforce what it might consider to be 
necessary repairs and alterations of existing 


D 





structures. He finally suggests that the govern- | 


ment engineer corps could be drawn upon to 
supply the material for the body or commission 
which he proposes to establish. This suggestion 
bears some resemblance in its general features 


to the government inspection system proposed | 


some time since by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jun., but appears to be better calculated to meet 


the requirements of the case than that of the | 


last-named gentleman, inasmuch as while both 
propose government inspection, the latter would 
have the commission report and recommend with- 
out power to enforce its recommendations, while 
the former would give vitality and utility to its 
operations, 

Captain Barrett, commanding the United States 
steamer Plymouth, has just given a very favor- 
able report upon the progress of the Eads jet- 
ties at the mouth of the Mississippi, in which he 
affirms that they are “‘a perfect success.” He 
reports furthermore that at the time he passed 
through the jetties his vessel was drawing 174 
feet. The greatest depth of water found in mid- 


channel was 30 feet, and the least depth 18 feet. | 


The secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association has just published the statistics of 
our domestic Bessemer steel industry for the 
year 1876, from which the following facts and 
tigures are taken: There were eleven establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel during the past year. The number of net 
tons of pig-iron and spiegeleisen converted by the 
Bessemer process was 539,474, against 395,956 
net tons in 1875, and 204,352 tons in 1874. The 
number of net tons of Bessemer steel ingots pro- 
duced in 1876 was 525,996, against 375,517 tons 
in 1875, and 191,933 tons in 1874. The num- 
ber of net tons of Bessemer steel rails produced 
in 1876 was 412,461, against 290,863 in 1875. 
In the ten years during which the Bessemer in- 
dustry in this country may be said to have had 


an existence, the total production of rails in net | 


tons up to the close of the last year has been 


1,163,028. It is affirmed also that during the | 


year 1876 not a single steel rail was imported 
into this country. 
The Railroad Gazette reports up to March 1 


the construction of forty-one miles of railroad in | 


the United States during the present year. 
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The same authority, whieh publis aus the daly 
reliable statistics of train accidents, reports as 
follows upon this important though unwelcome 
topic, for the year ending with January last 
number of accidents, 1069; number of killed. 
330; number of injured, 1216. 

From abroad comes the report that the govern 
ment of Brazil has guaranteed seven per cent. 
| terest on $55,000,000 to be invested in valien ays 
in that empire. The daily press likewise latel 
contained the statement that the ceremony of 
opening a railway between Osaka and Kioto, in 
Japan, was performed on February 5, in the 
presence of a large assemblage of native dignita 
ries and the representatives of foreign govern. 
ments. 

The German technical journals affirm that th. 
under-ground telegraphic system, already very 
| successfully in use in Germany, is about to be in 
creased by the construction of new lines from 
Berlin to Hamburg, Hamburg to Kiel, Halle to 
Leipsic, Halle to Cassel, Cassel to Frankfurt-am 
| Main, and Frankfurt-am-Main to Mayence. The 
laying of these cables will be begun as soon as 
| the ground is free of frost, and the anticipation 
is expressed that all will be at work by the month 
|of September next. The Halle-Berlin cable, 
which has been for some time in operation, is af 
firmed to have given great satisfaction, and the 
experience made with it has materially conduced 
to the contemplated extension of the system. 

The electric light, according to numerous ac 
counts, is in nightly use in Paris, in the works 
now being carried on in the Trocadero in connec 
tion with the new Exhibition buildings. The au 
thorities of the city of Milan, it is also affirmed 
have given their assent to the proposition of cer 
tain gentlemen, who propose to attempt the illu 
|mination of some of the prominent avenues of 
| that city. The experiment is also about to be 
tried of illuminating with its aid the docks and 
harbor of Antwerp, to guide vessels into port 
and to facilitate the loading and unloading of 
their cargoes. 

Herr Stein, a well-known German mechanician, 
who some time since proposed the use of normal 
weights made of quartz (rock-crystal) as a pref 
erable substitute for the usual weights of metal 
(platinum, gilded brass, aluminum, etc.), has late 
ly proposed to the German Chemical Society of 
Berlin to construct the beams and scale pans of 
| balances of the same material. The advantages 

which he urges in favor of quartz for this pur- 
pose reside in its lightness, inflexibility, non-ex- 
pansibility, and practically perfect indifference to 
atmospheric and chemical influences of change, 
from which none of the metals are quite free. 
The rock-crystal weights of Herr Stein have been 
warmly praised by eminent anatysts, Fresenius 
among the number. For the same reasons, Herr 
Stein advocates the use of rock-crystal for pro- 
ducing standards of measure, whether longitudi- 
nal or circular, and for the construction of nor- 
| mal thermometers. 
M. Rabuteau has lately proposed the use of 
| hydrobromie ether as an anesthetic agent. He 
has affirmed, before the French Academy, that it 
may be administered without difficulty, that it is 
| rapidly and completely eliminated from the sys- 
tem, and that it is perfectly harmless. 

It is reported that a rich vein of silver ore has 
| been discovered at Woodstock, in Maine. 
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osed on the 22d of March.— | 


The counting of the electoral vote was com- | 


pleted March 2, and the result 
by the President of the Senate. Rutherford B. 
Hayes was declared elected President, and Will- 
iam A. Wheeler Vice-President, each receiving 
185 votes. On the 4th, the Forty-fourth Congress 
finally adjourned. There was a great deal of un 
finished business. The Army Appropriation Bill 
failed to become a law, and this will render nec- 


essary an extra session of the Forty-fifth Congress | ‘ 
The Resumption Bill was | 


during the summer. 
laid over until next December. 

The new President and Vice-President were 
publicly inaugurated on the 5th of March. 

A special session of the Senate was opened on 
the 5th. On the 7th, the President sent to the 
Senate the following cabinet nominations : 


was announced | 


Wirstorical Rerord. 


the man who holds that is against slavery, it 
must cease.” : 
The commission appointed by the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences to investigate in regard to the 
phylloxera (insect) report that twenty-five depart- 
ments have been ravaged, and in many districts 
poverty, privation, and misery have replaced af- 


| fluence, in consequence of the destruction of the 


| vine culture, 


Traffic on railways and canals has 


| diminished, and the public taxes do not yield 


eneugh to pay for collection. Besides the dam- 
re already done, the districts of Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, Loire, and Cher are now threatened. If 
since 1867 the phylloxera has gained ground 


| to such an extent, it will complete its work in a 
| much shorter time, owing to its unlimited repro- 


duction, and for many years to come one of het 


| principal sources of wealth will be lost to France 


Will. | 


iam M. Evarts, Secretary of State; Senator Sher- 


man, Secretary of the Treasury; W. 


George 


M‘Crary, Secretary of War; R. W. Thompson, | 


Secretary of the Navy; Carl Schurz, Secretary of 
the Interior; D. M. Key, Postmaster-General ; and 
General Devens, Attorney-General. 
nations were referred to committees. 
Senator Sherman’s nomination was 
and Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont, was appointed 
to succeed him as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. The other cabinet nominations were 
confirmed on the 10th. The 
March 17. 

The President’s inaugural addre 
promises made in his letter of aece While 
he did not definitely announce his Southern 
policy, he indicated that it would be conciliatory. 
President Grant, before retiring from office, ap- 
peared to question the policy of sustaining South- 
ern State governments by military force. In 
his dispatch to Governor Packard, of Louisiana, 
March 1, he said that he did not believe public 
opinion would “longer support the maintenance 
of the State government of Louisiana by the use 
of the military.” The political situation in Loui- 
siana was made the subject of special discussion 
in President Hayes’s cabinet on the 20th and 
2ist of March. It was decided to send a com- 
mission to that State to investigate the subjects 
under review. 

The New Hampshire State election, March 13, 
resulted in a Republican majority of over 3500. 

On the 21st of March the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature elected J. D. Cameron United States Sen- 
ator from that State, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Simon Cameron. 

The General Assembly of Ohio, in joint session, 
March 21, elected Stanley Matthews United States 
Senator from that State, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of John Sherman. 

General Porfirio Diaz has been elected Presi- 
dent of the republic of Mexico. 

Colonel Gordon, in a private letter, dated Cairo, 
February 17, says: “ His Highness the Khedive 
has given me over the Soudan, in addition to the 
provinces of the equator and the Red Sea coast, 
absolute authority. It will be my fault if slavery 
does not cease, and if these vast countries are not 
open to the world. The whole secret of the mat- 


These nomi- 


Senate adjourned 


ptance, 


ss repeated the | 


| be saved. 


If nothing be done, the evil is sure to spread be- 
yond hope of recovery. By doing something, 
however insufficient, the danger may be averted 
for a time, and those parts not yet invaded may 
The commission therefore recommend 


| various measures for the isolation of the infect- 
|ed districts and the destruction of the affected 


On the 8th | 
confirmed, | 
| and Servia. 


vines. 
A treaty of peace has been ratified by Turkey 
As we write, negotiations are pend 


| ing between Russia and End@land having in view 





a protocol to be agreed upon by all the great 
powers as a preliminary to the demobilization of 
the Russian army. The purpose of Russia would 
seem to be to commit the powers to the policy 
of but it remains to be seen whether 
Russia will in return for that advantage consent 
to the demobilization of her army. The negotia- 
tions for peace between Turkey and Montenegro 
are still pending, and the uncertainty of theii 
issue complicates the general situation. 


coercion 3 


DISASTERS. 

March 6.—Burning of the Waltham Building, 
in New York. Loss of $1,661,000. 

March 8.—Panic in St.Francis Xavier’s Church, 

New York city, occasioned by a woman’s hyster- 

ical fit, followed by a ery of “ Fire!” 


Seven per- 
sons trampled to death. 


OBITUARY. 

March 3.—Announcement by cable telegram 
of the death of Joel T. Hart, the American sculp- 
tor, in Florence, Italy, aged sixty-seven years. 

March 6.—At Columbia, South Carolina, Frank 


| lin Israel Moses, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
| Court of South Carolina, aged seventy-two years. 
|}—In New York city, Dr. Gurdon Buck, a dis- 


} 


tinguished physician and surgeon, aged seventy 
years, 
March 
Heron, the actress, aged forty-seven years. 
March 13.—Near Augusta, Georgia, Madame 
Octavia Walton Le Vert, author of the celebrated 
Souvenirs of Travel, aged sixty-seven years. 
March 17.,—At Cambridge, Massachusetts, ex- 
Governor Emory Washburn, of that State, aged 
seventy-seven years. 
March 13.—At Genoa, Italy, Charles Cowden 
Clarke, a well-known English writer, aged ninety 


7.—In New York city, Matilda Agnes 


ter is in the government of the Soudan, and if | years. 
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Cnitor’s 

RADICAL Senator’s attack upon the incom- 
LA. ing President, as soon as the ball opened, re- 
minds your correspondent of an occurrence some 
twenty-five years ago in Cincinnati, where a firm 
which had failed in delivering, according to con- 
tract, 5000 barrels of pork, or some trifle of that 
sort, sued the party, whom he thus made defend- 
ant, to his great astonishment. Judge William 
Johnston being employed to defend the suit, came 
one day into the office of your correspondent, and 
leaning back in a chair and resting his legs on a 
desk, said, “ Ned, look over that brief.” Ned did 
so. After the customary recitation and some 
memoranda of authorities, the reader was sur- 


prised to notice clear across the page a roughly | 


drawn wrought nail, as big as a spike, and a 
mighty poor one at that. 

“ What’s that for, judge ?” 

“That’s to remind me when I come to that 
point to tell a yarn,” 

“As how ?” 


“Well, you see how the party derelict has by 


Drawer, 


“Well, ’'m sure I don’t know who's going to 
drive it, but he’s sure to say, ‘ Dash the man that 
made that nail!’ and there’s something in having 
| the start.” 





Tus following original and characteristic an- 
ecdote of President Lincoln comes to us from a 
Western correspondent : 

I am reminded very forcibly of an interview 
which I once had with the martyr President by 
reading in the Editor’s Drawer of your Magazine 
what one of your correspondents relates in re- 
| gard to a similar interview. I called upon Mr. 
| Lincoln soon after he was first installed in the 
White House. In the room where Mr. L. grant- 

ed interviews, etc., were several persons who were 
waiting their turn to speak with him. I listened 
| to the requests of several men and women, and 
| I saw that very few were granted what they so- 
| licited. I hada seat at or near one end of a long 
table. Mr. Lincoln sat at the other end. Soon 
after I was seated, in walked several officers in 


ee: 














a flank movement put my client in the position 
of defendant ?” 

“Fea. 

“Well, once upon a time there was a nail- 


maker of the old order, who was working at his | 


trade, with a lot of nail rods in the fire, and ever 
and anon he took one out, laid it on his stake, 
forged a nail, and cut it off, letttmg it fall into 
the keg. Presently he came to a rod with a flaw 
on the side, making a big sliver which would not 
weld down; so he put it in the fire again for an- 
other heat, and took the rod next in order. Aft- 
er a bit he takes out the troublesome rod, but the 
sliver won't weld down. A third attempt after a 
while has no better luck; so he cuts it off and 
lets it drop into the keg, with the remark, ‘ Dash 
the man that drives that nail!” 

“Why so? How does he know who's going to 
drive it ?” 


|the Spanish navy to pay their compliments to 
|Mr. L. By some means they were directed to- 
ward my end of the table, and I saw they took 
| me for the President. Mr. L. saw the same thing, 
and hastily signaled me to “ go ahead,” as he ex- 
pressed it, and receive them. I rose, shook hands 
with each officer, and exchanged a few words 
with them, which would have been, I suppose, 
appropriate, had I indeed been President. The 
moment their backs were turned I looked toward 
Mr.L. He was shaking with laughter. I thought 
|now I had paved the way to win the position I 
| had come to ask. I made up my mind to address 
| the President in a new way, and thus add to the 
hold I already had upon him. So, when my time 
came, I stepped up to Mr. L. and said, 
“Sir, I have seen the annoyance to which you 
are subjected by so many and often-repeated re- 
| quests for innumerable positions, etc. Now if 
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you will permit me to shake hands, I will try and | 
smother my desire for a certain position which I | 
had come to ask from you.” 

Mr. L. jumped up, and grasping my hand, 
said, 

“Sir, you are one man in a thousand, I am 
doubly indebted to you. You have been the | 
means of conveying to those Spanish officers that | 
the President of the United States is a very hand- 
some man, and then you do not even ask an office. | 
But,” he added, “hurry home. 


” 
You may repent,” | 


It is sufficient to add that I hurried. 


r ° | 
A WesteRN man sends us this: A reverend 


brother of the Methodist Episcopal Church was, | 
many years since, alone in the ministry on Lake 
Superior. His wife died, and he was compelled 
to preach her funeral sermon. After an im- | 
pressive discourse on her many virtues, he con- 
cluded by saying: “ Brethren and sisters, you all 
knew her well, and that she was a dear, good 
woman; and the good Lord only knows where | 
I shall get another like her.” | 

| 


Tuey have men even in Canada who are ad- | 
dicted to the use of objectionable expressions. 
A correspondent at Drummondsville, in the Prov- | 
ince of Quebec, says that in that vicinity there | 
are certain steam saw-mills, called the “ Cuban | 
Mills,” as most of the lumber there sawed was 
shipped to Cuba. The boss of the mill was Cap- | 
tain B——-, as good-natured and kind an Amer- 
ican as could be found; but he was an unmiti- 
gated swearer. One day he bought a fiery young 
Canadian horse, and was driving him home, when 
the animal took fright and broke the wagon to 
pieces. The captain got entangled with the reins, 
and was dragged quite a distance, but finally got 
clear of them, and lay unconscious, with his leg 
broken, and covered with blood. 


ing neighbors. 
and drove six miles to the village doctor. Next 
they went for the Rev. Mr. S——, a particular 


The news spread at once that the captain was 
nearly if not quite dead, and the people crowded | 
to the doctor’s to know the truth. The first per- 
son met was the clergyman, and all began to ask 
him, “* How is the captain ?” 

He lifted up his hands for silence, and said, 
“The captain, gentlemen, is very, very low. He 
can just swear above his breath.” 


Mr. Cartes G. Letanp has written a great 
many humorous things in different sorts of Ger- 
man. Latterly he has dropped into a new vein, 
showing that he perfectly appreciates the Indian 
and the Yankee, as in this story of the good min- 
ister of a Massachusetts village and a shiftless, | 
whiskey-loving Indian, who in time of a revival | 
became one of his converts. The excellent cler- | 
gyman greatly rejoiced at having “rescued an- 
other;”’ while the Indian, in return, one night ex- 
pressed with solemn joy his assurance, “ Me no go | 
Hobamoko [that is, perdition]|—Injun soul save— | 
allright.” But the day after this affecting scene, 
the minister, thoughtfully riding along, discovered 
his convert lying in a rocky corner near the road, 
deeply, dreadfully tipsy. Sighing much and sad- 
ly, the minister rode on, but was scarcely a rod 
from the spot when his ear was struck by a gut- 
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tural grunt, which was solemnly and impressively 
repeated. Turning his head, he saw the Indian 


| maintaining himself with the greatest difficulty 


in a sitting posture and gazing sternly at his 
friend, as if from the height of some great idea, 
while he beckoned to him as one having authori- 
ty. Slowly the minister rode back and paused 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian; “you know dat 
little business me talk you bout lass night ?” 

“Yes, Benjamin, I do know,” was the reply; 
“it was about your salvation.” 

“Yes,” grunted the unabashed; “me ’clude to 
let dat little business go. Injun soul,” he added, 
with a patronizing smile, as if wishing to dimin- 
ish the clergyman’s disappointment—“ Injun soul 
berry poor concern—small ’fair—no great matter 
anyhow.” 

Ir is commonly thought that the phrase, to buy 

on tick,” is modern slang. It occurs, however, 
in the year 1696, in the Diary of Abraham de la 
Pryme, published by the Surtees Society, of En- 
gland : 


“Here is very little or no new monney comes yet 
down amongst us, so that we scarce know how to sub- 
sist. Every one runs upon tick, and those that had no 
credit a year ago has credit enough now.” 


Tue late Rev. Henry Price, Wesleyan minister 


in Ireland, was an earnest and successful preacher 


of the Gospel. He was highly esteemed in what- 
ever circuit it pleased Providence to cast his lot. 
He was a man of very amiable disposition, and 
had the reputation of being the most polite cler- 
gyman in the Conference. Every one who met 
him was impressed with his courteous deportment 
and polished language. Politeness, however, may 
sometimes be carried too far, and its excess be- 


| come irony or ridicule. 
He was found | 
by two French Canadian girls, who knew him, be- | 
They lifted him into their wagon, | 


A pious old lady on the Londonderry circuit 
lay upon her death-bed. During her sickness her 
spiritual and temporal wants had been diligently 
ministered to by her faithful pastor. The end 


| was fast approaching, and the good old lady was 
friend of the captain, and also a great joker. | 


aware that her hours on earth were numbered. 

During the last visit of Mr. Price at the dying 
bed much edifying spiritual conversation took 
place, at the conclusion of which the departing 
saint informed her pastor that she had one last 
and dying request to make. 

“ Whatever that request may be, my dear mad- 
am,” replied the pastor, “ shall be cheerfully com- 
plied with.” 

“ When I am dead and gone, then,” continued 
the dying woman, “I wish you to take the entire 
management of my funeral.” 

With his accustomed politeness, the pastor re- 
plied, “I shall do that, my dear madam, with a 
great ¢ eal of pleasure.” 


” 


From Vermont: 

In a town not a thousand miles from down 
East (that’s the way they begin, isn’t it, Mr. Ed- 
itor?) there lived an old farmer who had two 
sons, one of whom will make his mark by-and- 
by. It was the custom of the old gentleman, 
upon the advent of a circus into the town, to take 
the boys to the village and allow them to see the 
grand cavalcade as it paraded the streets prior 
to opening the exhibition. He always returned 
home with them, however, without giving them 
the coveted sight of the wonders of the ring. 















~ 
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This was tantalizing in the extreme, and the boys’ 
exasperation at it found vent one day, as the same 
oceurrence was about to be repeated, in the in- 
jured tones of the younger: “Say, father, you’ve 
let us see the cir a good many times; ain’t it 
‘most time to let us see the cus?” 


OLD BOOTS. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


O.p boots! fond mem’ry treasures days long past 
When I possessed you in your glossy prime, 

As freshly from the manufacturer's last 
You bade defiance, seemingly, to time. 


Along life’s pathway we together trod; 
Long water-proof and tight your stitch did stay; 
O’er decks weil holy-stoned and slippery sod, 
Where’er my easy walk or toilsome way. 


“Mine eyes from tears and feet from falling” oft 
Did your broad soles and well-nailed heels prevent: 
I think my little cherub there aloft 
Watched every stitch and peg with kind intent. 


Oh, would that, in the daily walks of life, 
Friendship like yours had been from man vouch- 
safed! 
You never led me into angry strife; 
You grasped not tightly nor impatient chafed. 
‘Tis said that ‘c'est le premier pas qui cotte 
I did not find it so, dear friends, with you! 
The first young step of each unbroken boot 
Was one of promise for the journey through. 


We've sauntered on Parisian boulevards, 
And ou Ben-Lomond trod the heather down, 
Amid the scenes that Scotia’s gifted bards 
Have made immortal, like their own renown, 


We've stood upon the classic banks of ae 
Under the frown of Ehrenbreitstein’s walls 

Threaded our way where blooms the fruitful vine, 
And waked the echoes in baronial halls. 


With me you've paced on “India’s coral strand,’ 
Waded through surf that rolled on sea-girt is es 

Dipped in the founts that “‘ wash down golden sand,’ 
Where the warm sun on Afric’s deserts smiles, 


We’ve been where palms and red pomegranates grow, 
Where man is born of idleness the slave; 

We've slid along o’er barren Russia’s snow, 
Where slaves of glory found their wintry grave. 


For, spite of progress, all mankind is still 
Subservient to some fellow-man or thing; 

Men boast possession of their own free-will, 
And cry, *‘God save our sovereign lord the king!” 


Surrender thought divine to human creeds; 
Trust in false prophets, Obis, issal leaves; 
And following where superstition leads, 
s3clieve what e’er the priest, perhaps, believes. 


And we, “the forty million sovereigns,” fooled 
By demagogues of “state” or “ civil” right— 
We look at men by single tyrants ruled 
Through cracks in beams that blind our partial sight. 


Old boots! beyond the equinoctial line, 

Where first Da Gama sought his course to shape, 
"Neath Capricorn’s far distant southern sign, 

We've doubled round the stormy mountain cape ; 


We've traced the shores of Rio's peerless bay, 
Beheld from Corcovado's towering height; 

O’er the lone pampas trod our trackless way 
Till Andes’ suow-clad mountains loomed in sight. 


And on this northern continent of ours, 

The heritage that Liberty has found 
Impregnable by Europe's hostile powers, 

Her standard planted on her chosen ground, 


We've gone from north to south, from east to west, 
Far as the iron horse his course could run, 

Until the watery barriers bade him rest 
From his hot race to catch the setting sun. 


Thus have we tracked the world’s wide regions through, 
O’er plains and mountains and on ocean's foam ; 
Then, like the needle to the loadstone true, 
Old boots, you pointed back the way to home. 





| And now, your upper leather wrinkled o’er, 


And patches pasted on from heel to toe, 
Half-soled and soled tiil there is place no more 
For patch on your original to go, 


You've reached life's confines, and decrepit age 
Condemns you to the doom of all—decay, 
And writes your epitaph upon the page 
Of all things passing in their turn away. 


Farewell, old boots! a tender last farewell! 
Inanimate, but mourned as if with souls 
Instead of soles; I'll find for you some dell 

Where, though no bell your requiem tolls, 


You peacefully may lie beneath the ground, 
As I myself may lie when life is done. 

For you and me alike the grassy mound 
Shall show the race is o’er and rest is won. 





Why one Western town has no Sunday-school 
is thus explained by a young lady who endeavor- 
ed to plant one in a flourishing village in Missouri: 

Desirous of establishing a school, and recog. 
nizing the necessity of proceeding cautiously in a 
locality in which Sunday-schools are regarded, to 
say the least, with no special favor, I resolved to 
begin in a manner compared with which the plots 
of Macchiavelli should fade into insignificance. 

I began by inquiring of the most eligible youth 
of my acquaintance whether there were any 
schools in the vicinity. “Yes, ma’am.” Then, 
in a careless manner, eminently calculated, I fond- 
ly trusted, to deceive the unwary and allay all 
suspicion, “‘Had there ever been any Sunday- 
schools ?” “No, ma’am,” came the answer. 
Very meekly I suggested that if he knew of any 
boys who would like some books to read, they 
could have them by meeting at a certain place 
Sunday afternoon. Thus skillfully did I imagine 
I had concealed my designs. But, alas! the mind 
of the youthful Missourian is agile and quick, 
and he no doubt saw through me, as the boys 
say, so, remarking that he’d speak to a couple of 
‘fellers,” he withdrew. In two weeks came the 
answer: “ Them fellers didn’t want nothing to do 
with no Sunday-schools.” I was crushed; but 
the mind of the resolute ever rises superior to the 
obstacles which a cruel fate may interpose, so, 
though I rested on my oars, it was but for a short 
time. The next victim was younger, and practice 
had perhaps improved my tactics, so I think the 
youth saw nothing beyond the offer of a book, 
which was accepted. With great care I selected 
a volume in which, unlike most Sunday-school 
books, the bad boy did not go fishing and, as a 
logical sequence, fill a watery grave, nor did the 
good boy, in consequence of having resisted the 
beguilements of his wicked companions, pursue 
the even tenor of his way to become a mission- 
ary. Yet the book, selected with care, and enli- 
vened by a runaway, a steamboat explosion, and 
a lost purse, failed to satisfy the cravings of the 
youthful mind, as I afterward found. In a short 
time the book was returned. “ Yer hain’t got no 
Dream-Book, has yer?” inquired the borrower. 
Sorrowfully and sadly I confessed my inability to 
supply that style of literature, and heaving a sigh 
as the prospect of such a treat vanished, he re- 
fused the offer of another book and departed. I 
now sought to interest an acquaintance, who list- 
ened and seemed pleased, but insisted that the 
school must meet in the morning. Wishing to 
know the reason of his preference for the morn- 
ing, I was told that he was the captain of a base- 
ball club, which always held its meetings Sunday 
afternoons, and that these important gatherings 
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could hardly yield to a Sunday-school. This ob- 
stacle, insurmountable as I afterward found it— 
for every body to whom I applied was either first 
or seeond base, catcher or pitcher, of that re- 
doubtable club—proved a sad impediment. And 
these are the reasons why as yet, though we have 
hopes for the future, no Sunday-school adorns 
one of the fairest villages of Missouri. 

TuosE Frenchwomen sometimes hit the nail 
immediately atop. The other day, Edmund Yates 
tells us,in the studio of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
the bright artist of Paris, half a dozen visitors 
were discussing the origin and position of a cer- 
tain Russian, who has recently attracted a good 
deal of attention in Paris. Opinions were divided 
as to whether he is a prince, a brandy dealer, a 
baron, or a chevalier dindustrie. One of the 
speakers declared positively that he is a man of 
birth, and supported the assertion by saying, 
“ Yesterday, in the Bois, I saw him get out of a 
carriage which was covered with armorial bear- 
ings.” Thereon Madame Sarah Bernhardt look- 
ed up from her sculpture, and observed, “ Vous 
lui avez trouvé un ancétre. Il descend de sa 
voiture !” (He descends from his carriage.) 

Tue ideal happiness of married life was recent 
ly explained by one French bachelor to another, in 
answer to the question, “‘ Why don’t you marry?” 

“T can’t, my dear fellow. I must have perfec- 
tion. 

“What do you call perfection 

“Why, I would enjoy all the happiness of mar- 
ried life in one week.” 

“ But that is too much to expect, is it not?” 

“Oh no; quite simple, in this way: You mar- 
ry a very rich girl on Monday; you have a son 
and heir on Tuesday; he is baptized on Wednes- 
day; on Thursday you take out letters to admin- 
ister the property of your mother-in-law, who dies 
on Friday, and whom you bury on Saturday; and 
on Sunday you touch your inheritance.” 
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Tue present Archbishop of Dublin, the gifted 
author of the work, so widely known, on the Study 
of Words, is not in very robust health, and has 
been for many years apprehensive of paralysis. 
At a recent dinner in Dublin, given by the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, his Grace sat on the right 


of his hostess, the Duchess of Abercorn. In the 
midst of the dinner the company was startled by 
seeing the archbishop rise from his seat, and still 
more startled to hear him exclaim, in a dismal 
and sepulchral tone, “It has come! it has come !” 

“What has come, your Grace?” eagerly cried 
half a dozen voices from different parts of the 
table. 

“ What I have been expecting for twenty years,” 
solemnly answered the archbishop—“ a stroke of 
paralysis. I have been pinching myself for the 
last twenty minutes, and find myself entirely with- 
out sensation.” 

“Pardon me, my dear archbishop,” said the 
duchess, looking up to him with a somewhat quiz- 
zical smile—“ pardon me for contradicting you, 
but it is J that you have been pinching.” 


A FRIEND in Tioga County, Pennsylvania, sends 
this anecdote, told by a Scotch gentleman, now a 
prominent denizen of New York, who was build- 
ing a large iron foundry and machine shop, and 


DRAWER. 
employed many workmen of various nationalities, 
among them several Germans. 

A Scotchman, who had been in his employment 
for a long time, was made overseer of one of the 
gangs. He was active, zealous in his employer's 
service, and intelligent. On one occasion 
into the office somewhat excited, saving, 

“Mr, D—— 
new men,” 

“What is the trouble ?” said Mr. D: 

“Oh, he disna understan’ English ava.’ 

“What did you say to him ?” asked Mr. D——. 

“T tell’t him to tak the hurlbarra an’ wheel 
thae stanes doon there, an’ he just stude an’ 
glower’t at me.” 

Of course Mr. D—— laughed; but he did not 
mortify “Bobby” by telling him that his stand- 
ard of “English” was somewhat different fro1 


Webster’s. 


he came 


, 1 canna manage wi’ o’ thae 


ane 


’ 


n 


A Boston correspondent sends us the 
ing anecdote of ‘‘ Tom” Corwin: 

The following characteristic aneed te, hither- 
to unpublished, having come to my knowledge, 
of this famous man, it occurred to me that its re 


follow- 


cital might bring a smile, to say the least, to the 
lips of some of his many admirers. 

It was when “Tom” was at the zenith of his 
popularity, and when a word from him turned 
the scales generally. It is a well-known fact that 
he never affiliated with any Church, creeds be- 
ing of secondary importance, and the definition of 
Christianity, for him, being found in James, i. 27. 
He was always a firm supporter of the Gospel, 
however, in the town of L——, and he regularly 
held a pew at the church where his wife was a 
devoted member; but as for himself, its four 
walls seldom or never held him. Poor Tom Cor 
win! 

Now the minister L being, in the 
course of things, about to leave, a younger as- 
pirant for pulpit honors made his appearance in 
due time, and before his predecessor should de- 
part, he made it in his way to converse with him 
freely and fully on the various members of the 
church and congregation. Of course Mr. Corwin 
came in for a full share of the discussion, and 
the incoming pastor made very minute inquiries 
concerning this persistent “black sheep” who 
wouldn’t allow himself to be washed. Being as- 
sured that in a long ministry it had been impos- 
sible to impress him, the awful sense of his duty 
in the matter so overpowered our friend that he 
determined to call upon Mr. Corwin and endeay- 
or to the best of his ability to talk him over. 

So, accordingly, one day—a marked one it 
proved to be in his calendar—he presented him- 
self at the door, and was delighted to find the 
object of his search at his table. Seeing anoth- 
er gentleman present, however, he felt called 
upon to remark that “as he had come for a pri- 
vate interview, he would,” ete., ete. Mr. Cor- 
win answered him that the gentleman in question 
was his brother-in-law, and, as such, the recipient 
of his most secret thoughts; consequently, any 
thing of a confidential nature was perfectly safe 
with him, and could be said then and there. 

Seeing thus no alternative, the devoted helper 
of souls opened fire, and for an hour poured into 
the courteously attentive ear of his listener his 
torrent of alternate invective, entreaty, threaten- 
ing, and promise. When he ceased for want of 


at 
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breath and words, Mr. Corwin, in the mildest way 
possible, answered thus: 


“My dear friend, you have done your duty as | 


you see it, and I thank you for your apparent in- 


terest in my spiritual welfare, but I can best an- | 


swer you, in return for your kindness, by relating 
a dream I had only last night. Do you know 
Jones ?” 

“Oh yes, he is one of our deacons, and a very 
fine man.” 

“Do you also know Smith ?” 

“Yes, indeed; he is another of our first men, 
and renowned for his piety.” 

“And Thompson—do you happen to know 
him 

“ Certainly, certainly,” quoth the parson; “he 
is one of the pillars of our church.” 

“Well,” proceeded honest Tom, “my dream 
relates to all of them as 
well as to myself. In 
my dream, which is 
singularly distinct, we 
all died, and started 
together on the same 
road toward the bar of 
God for our final judg- 
ment. As weapproach- 
ed the gate of the Ce- 
lestial City, we were 
very much surprised to 
see that the great tri- 
bunal was being held 
outside the walls, Upon 
a high and command- 
ing seat we saw the 
judge, in whom we rec- 
ognized Father Abra- 
ham in judicial robes, 
his firm-set features 
and long flowing beard 
alike proclaiming him 
to be the true patriarch. 
Great crowds were all 
around, and I must ac- 
knowledge my knees 
trembled under me, and 
there was a sore quak- 
ing at my heart as we 
drew near. A man at 
his feet had a well-thumbed ledger on his knee, 
in which he made search as Father Abraham 
called out, one by one, the names of that count- 
less throng. Soon I heard the name of Jones 
called, and Jones left my side to attend the sum- 
mons. 

“* Jones,’ said the patriarch, ‘are you the 
Jones who is deacon of the church at L 

“* Ves, Sire.’ 

“* Look out Jones’s account there.’ 

“The man searched for it in his ledger, and, 
finding it, handed it up. 

“*T find you accredited with having given twen- 
ty-five dollars toward the belfry of the church. 
Is that so?’ 

“© Yes, Sire.’ 

“*T also find that you have given ten dollars 
yearly to the support of the Gospel.’ 

“* Yes, Sire.’ 

“* But, on the other side, you are charged with 
oppressing the poor, collecting enormous rents, 
and forgetting to pay your just dues, J°ll have 
none of you! Take Jones away to the left! And 
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| I saw poor Jones vanish from before my eyes into 
| the throng of goats. Sy 

ak: ‘Smith’? Tremblingly Smith awaited his 
doom at the patriarch’s feet. 

“*Give me Smith’s account. Smith, are you 
the Smith so conspicuous for piety in the church 
at L——»’ 

““* Yes, Sire.’ 

“*T find you accredited with fifteen dollars to- 
ward building the church. Is that so?” 

“Yes, Sire.’ 

“*T also find that you paid five dollars toward 
the expenses of the church. Is that true?’ 

“¢ Yes, Sire.’ 








sor. ““Oh, what a scared cat!” 


“* But, on the other hand, I find that you have 
traded with your fellow-man in a way that is 


| hardly up to the golden-rule standard. It is 
| recorded that you used two measures in your 


business, one large, to 
buy by, and the other 
small, to sell by. Is 
that so?” 

“Low came the 
words, ‘ Yes, Sire !’ 

“*T read here, too, 
that your evil tongue 
has crept around lies, 
and hasn’t hesitated 
to bear false witness 
against your neighbor.’ 

“ Lower still: ‘ Yes, 
Sire.’ 

“* Away with him! 
wolves in sheep's cloth 
ing have no entrance 
here!’ 

“And then I heard 
—and it was like the 
blast of a trumpet to 
my awed ear— Tom 
Corwin! Is Tom Cor- 
win here ?’ and I, shak- 
ing in every limb—for 
I knew I had been 
nothing to the church 
—answered, and stag- 
gered up to hear my 
doom. 

“¢Tom Corwin,’ said 
the stern voice of Father Abraham, ‘are you the 
notorious Tom Corwin of L——? 

“* Yes, Sire,’ I answered. 

“* Have you spent any thing for the belfry ?’ 

“*No, Sire.’ 

“*Have you waited upon the service of the 
church every Sabbath ? 

“*No, Sire.’ 

“«These things I find charged against you, 
Sir; but, on the other side, are you the man who 
signed a note for your friend to shield him, and 
then suffered such loss that you beggared your- 
self ?’ 

“*Yes, Sire, but it was a long time ago.’ 

“* Are yon the man who dares to give rents to 
the poor when they can not meet the demands?’ 

“*T am afraid so, Sire.’ 

“Are you the man who keeps the ninth com- 
mandment, and lets your neighbor rest in peace ? 
Sheriff, bring me the keys! Tom Corwin, enter 
the Golden Gate!” 

And “Tom,” the incorrigible, smilingly bowed 
| the parson out. 




















